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THE ENGLISH 
HIstTorIcAL - REVIEW 


NO. CCXXVII.—JULY 1942 * 


The Exchequer of Chester’ 


UID est scaccarium Cestrie? The ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario ’ 

is silent, though its writer might have seen rolls on which 
were entered accounts of the revenues from Terra Comitis Cestrie, 
sent up from Chester to be audited at Westminster. Nor does 
Madox afford any help, as he merely noted that this exchequer 
was one of several local treasuries bearing that name.? But now 
that the Pipe Roll entries relating to the revenues drawn from the 
possessions of the earls of Chester, which fell into the royal coffers 
in 1237, have been collected and printed,* it seems unlikely that 
much additional information bearing upon the obscure history 
of this exchequer will emerge. If records are scanty, its self- 
contained existence is well attested and an outline may be 
attempted. 

The creation, in 1071, of a Norman earldom of Chester, with 
almost complete independence of the Crown, led to the estab- 
lishment there of long-lived separate administrative organizations, 
both fiscal and judicial, and its earls until 1237 drew the revenue 
from the county themselves. Orderic asserts that the first earl 4 
(1071-1101) kept no accounts:of his receipts and expenditure and 
wasted his lands,® but the existence of a:chamberlain has been 
established by at least 1094, and a collection of the names of such 
officers, as witnesses to Cheshire charters, supplies evidence of a 
double chamberlainship in documents as early as 1121-9, 1129-39, 
and 1141-53. As the twelfth-century chamberlains had no 


1 This article, intended by its author for this Review, but not finally revised at the 
time of his lamented death, was found among his papers by Mr. J. A. Twemlow. The 
Editors owe most grateful thanks to Dr. James Tait for generously offering to do the 
final revision and seeing the article through the press. 

® Hist. of the Exchequer, c. xx, § 3, ed. 1711, p. 550. 

® Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, 1158-1301, Rec. Soc. of Lancs. and Chesh., vol. 92 
(1938). 

‘ Ignoring the momentary tenure of Gherbod in 1070. 

5 Hist. Eccl., book iv, ed. le Prevost, ii. 219. 

® Chart. of Chester Abbey, ed. J. Tait, Chetham Soc., N.S..79, pp. xlv, 48, 70; and 
Trans. Hist. Soc., L. and C., vol. 87, p- 99, a charter in favour of the master forester of 
Wirral, attested by the constable, dispenser, two butlers, two chamberlains, a falconer, 
and a hunter. Ormerod’s long list of chamberlains could be added to, especially in 
early years. Some new names are in Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, with notes on the 
office (p. 190). * All rights reserved. 
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surnames, they are difficult to identify or to connect with holdings 
of land, but they do not seem to have held office hereditarily, and 
were often changed. In one case, that of Bertram de Meols, a 
surname emerged when he married, but his holding in Wirral 
came to him in right of his wife’s inheritance, and was un- 
connected with his office. 

A list of early officers of the households of the first six earls 
has conveniently been tabulated.1_ They included the constable, 
the steward, the butler, and the usher, all of whom became 
hereditary officials, the dispensers, who do not occur so early, 
as well as hunters, hawkers, and falconers. The earl’s intimate 
advisers were drawn from this circle and from his ‘ barons ’, the 
chief of whom was the constable, the ‘ baron’ of Halton. He is 
described by one of the earls himself as supremus consiliarius post 
me super omnes optimates et barones totius terrae meae.2 An outline 
of the chancery or secretarial arrangements of the earldom in the 
time of the fourth and later earls is given by Dr. Tait. They 
appear to have been less pretentious than might have been ex- ‘ 
pected, the evidence not revealing a highly organized department. 
One of the clerks, under the third Randle, was, however, evidently 
an outstanding personage, with the title of ‘the earl’s clerk’, 
and sometimes ‘ chancellor ’, though no such regular post seems 
recorded in Cheshire. Both secular clerks and chaplains are 
mentioned, and one of the former was supplied by the abbey of 
Chester. For, when the question arose whether the abbot and 
his predecessors had been bound by ancient usage to find a clerk 
at the exchequer at their own expense, a jury of the county court 
said, in 1257, that they had themselves seen and known four 
(named) clerks from the abbey at work at the exchequer, attending 
to the enrolment and certification of the proceedings of the 
chamberlain ; and they upheld the abbot’s obligation.® 

If from the list of household officials, the steward, the butler, 
and the dispensers, with those concerned with sport, are excluded 
as unlikely to have been concerned with finance, there remains 
a small body comparable with that constituting the exchequer 
at Westminster, namely, one or more chamberlains, the constable, 
the usher, several clerks and chaplains as deputies or scribes and, 
as likely attendants at the sittings by invitation of the earl, a 
select number of his ‘ barons’, gradually forming as at West- 
minster a regular body of ‘ barons of the exchequer ’, as well as 


1 Chart. of Chester Abbey, p. xlvi. 

2 Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, ed. Helsby (1882), i. 52. 

3 Chart. p. xlvii. 

4In the thirteenth century Leonius, a chamberlain, is called ‘the King’s clerk’, 


and Godfrey, another chamberlain, is termed ‘clerk of the castle’ (Chesh. Sheaf, 
1939, no. 7513). 


5 Chart. p. 479. 
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the abbot of Chester and some local priors.1. Over all these, 
though he does not seem to have attained that position until late, 
there was the justiciar, the vicegerent of the earl. The develop- 
ment of the earl’s camera into an exchequer within the castle of 
Chester, which included both a department for the receipt and 
payment of money and a court of account, administering and 
regulating the earl’s finance, seems clear, though for want of 
records the local use of the title ‘exchequer’ does not seem to 
emerge before the thirteenth century. 

The earliest direct evidence that has been noticed of an 
accounting organization under the chamberlains comes from the 
charters granted by the earls to Chester abbey. By one of these, 
dateable 1121-9, the officials of the abbey were given joint juris- 
diction, with the city sheriff, in the abbey court over cases arising 
at its annual fair, and in order that the sheriff should act scrupu- 
lously and fairly, the earl ordered his chamberlains to reckon and 
allow by tally, as deductions from the sheriff’s farm, whatever 
the monks received from this new source of revenue.? Another 
grant, of 1141-53, of tenths of the earl’s city rents, gave similar 
instructions.* These provisions indicate an organization capable 
of making allowances for losses in judicial and other profits to 
persons who had to account for farm rents at the earl’s camera, 
but whether the system had advanced beyond tallies to the use 
of a chequered table and the enrolment of accounts is not made 
clear, though it seems possible. 

There is a great paucity of Cheshire records during the twelfth 
century, and entries of the Cheshire revenues only occur on the 
Pipe Rolls then during the minorities of two of the earls * when 
the accounts were audited at Westminster. They throw little 
light on the local organization ; the revenue was farmed in some 
years by the steward of Chester, and later by a custos of the castle ; 
the earl’s chamberlain being mentioned in 1182-3. It is, however, 
reasonable to assume the local collection of the revenue of the 
county at Chester, the farmers themselves accounting at West- 
minster for their rents due to the king during the periods of these 
prerogative wardships. When, on the annexation of Cheshire to 
the Crown in 1237, its revenues fell to be regularly audited at 
Westminster, and were enrolled on the Pipe Rolls,> the accounts 
were rendered for a few years by the earl of Lincoln as custos, 
the Chester chamberlain being his representative at the audit, 
and from 1240 onwards the accountant was the royal justiciar 
of Chester, with the chamberlain again as his deputy. 

1 See below for the constitution of the thirteenth-century exchequer court. King, 
Vale Royal, gives an imaginary plate showing the ear! sitting in his ‘ parliament ’ with 
his barons and ecclesiastics. It is reproduced in Orm. i. 358, 359 n. 


2 Chart. p. 48. 3 [bid. p. 70. 
“ Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, pp. 1-24. 5 Ibid. pp. 26 seqq. 
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Miss Mabel Mills, who transcribed these Cheshire accounts, 
has pointed out } numerous ways in which they differ in form 
from those rendered by the sheriff of a normal county. The 
farms, or the issues, of the shrievalty of Cheshire are a minor 
feature, as the sheriff there was but a subordinate official and 
never the chief accountant ;? the total receipts are added up on 
the roll and the disbursements are then separately set out together 
and deducted as a whole, contrary to the normal practice. This 
form of account, more usual in ‘ Foreign Accounts’, probably 
represented the customary practice of the Chester exchequer, and 
no doubt Miss Mills is right in thinking these accounts. were 
prepared there for the justiciar by the chamberlain, being based 
on subsidiary accounts, rendered locally, of the bailiffs and farmers 
of the earl’s demesnes, the sheriff, the foresters, and other local 
accounting parties. This form of account persisted until the Pipe 
Roll entries ceased in 1301. Other points to be noted are that 
there was no county heading for Cheshire on the Pipe Roll in the 
thirteenth century, that the justiciar was summoned to West- 
minster, not from Cheshire, but from the county where he had 
his chief estate, that he did not answer regularly like the royal 
sherifis, his accounts often covering several years, and when his 
account had been audited it was sometimes enrolled as a sort of 
addendum to that of the sheriff of the county where he lived. 

In 1237 the royal officials sent into Cheshire seem to have 
taken over the local organization at Chester much as it stood, 
the importance of securing the exchequer tables, counters and 
cups (scaccaria cum scaccis et ciphis) having been specially men- 
tioned. The appointment, in 1245, of a temporary chamberlain 
shows that his duties in regard to the revenue were to be subject 
to the supervision of one of the justiciar’s clerks and the abbot of 
Chester. The office is lost to sight for a time during the farms of 
the county which followed, the first of which, taken by the local 
justiciar, was in 1249. These farms were for time of peace only, 
and the farmers had to keep up the castles and pay the accus- 
tomed alms as well as their rent. Their accounts, like those 
of the sheriff of the normal county, do not represent the total 
revenue. Certain sources of revenue were not included in the 
farms but .were collected by the escheator and accounted 
for on local rolls, not entered on those of the Pipe. This 
practice, due no doubt to the establishment after 1237 of a 
separate escheatorship, is illustrated by proceedings which took 
place in 1291 on a vacancy in the abbacy of Chester, when the 
royal officers took possession of the abbey and its revenue in the 


1 Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, p. 30. 2 Ibid. p. 28. 
8 Ibid. p. 27. A payment of rent at the exchequer of Chester occurs in 1246 
(Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 292). 
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way normal elsewhere. When their right to do so was challenged 
the king ordered the treasurer and barons of the exchequer to 
institute inquiries for precedents. But as it appeared that it was 
not customary to render the compotus of this type of revenue, or 
that concerned with escheats and wardships, at the exchequer of 
London—but at the local exchequer, the justiciar, the treasurer 
(the chamberlain), and the barons of the latter were ordered to 
search their local rolls and certify the result, which was found to 
be unfavourable to the king’s claim, and it was withdrawn.! 
A break in the Pipe Roll entries occurs in 1254 when Cheshire 
and North Wales were given by Henry III to his son Edward, 
and the revenue ceased to be the king’s, but there is evidence * 
that it continued to be collected for Edward locally, though no 
accounts have survived. On his accession as king, the Pipe Roll 
entries begin again, and there are references in them to Scaccarium 
Regis Cestrie.2 In 1301 the county was given to Edward of 
Carnarvon, the Pipe Roll accounts again cease, and the long series 
of accounts rendered locally by the chamberlain of Chester begin 
instead, accompanied in some later years by extant examples of 
the subsidiary accounts of subordinate officials. The audit of 
the chamberlains’ accounts, which were still subject to the super- 
vision and responsibility of the justiciar, was now local, by auditors 
appointed by the prince to check the accounts of all his ministers 
in Cheshire, North Wales, Montgomery, and Haverford[west]. 
It is worth noting that throughout the whole of the Cheshire 
Pipe Roll accounts, blanched money is never mentioned, sug- 
gesting that the assay was not practised at Chester ; and money 
is stated as being paid ‘numero ’ on only one occasion (1183-4), 
the item then being the farm of the manors of the honour of 
Chester. This is comparable with the sheriff’s farm in the normal 
county which was usually subject to blanching. The minor 
farms which the accounts reveal are of a very varied nature. 
The only one which need be specially mentioned, in relation to 
the exchequer, was the firma camere, a small sum, seemingly paid 
by the sheriffs of the city of Chester in some years, in respect of 
the collection of a number of very small or nominal annual rents 
termed redditus camere or ‘ chamber rents ’, payable, chiefly from 
the city but partly from the county without, at the exchequer.® 


' Rot. Parl. i. 80, 89, 90 (hence Ryley, Placita Parliamentaria (1661), p. 97; Chart. 
of Chester Abbey, p. 87). 

* Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, p. 106. 

* The exchequer of Chester is mentioned in the Statute of Wales (1284), the sheriff 
of Flint having to answer for his issues there. 

*Chesh. Chamberlain Accts. 1301-1360 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Chesh. vol. 59). 
__ ° Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, index sub ‘ Camera ’, ‘ redditus camere ’, and ‘ pepper’ ; 
Chesh. Chamberlains’ Accts., Rentals, pp. 36 and 73, and index sub ‘ chamber rent’. 
The rents were for offices, land, manors, liberties, ‘free’ boats, &c., on Dee, ‘ free’ 
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Some of the items can be traced back to the twelfth century. 
The rents were often in arrear and the city sheriffs complained in 
1357 that, although there was nothing to distrain upon on some 
of the properties chargeable, and others were lost to memory, 
the sheriffs were still charged with the whole sum.?_ Richard IIT 
released the citizens from all redditus camere in 1484,? as part of 
a reduction in their farms. 

Evidence of that side of the exchequer which constituted a 
court of account, as contrasted with the receipt and payment 
department, is provided by entries on the thirteenth-century 
county court rolls,* attesting special sittings at Chester of the 
plenum scaccarium for the hearing of placita scaccarit. The 
court was composed on one occasion of the justiciar, a local 
prior, and seven magnates and knights with other persons, on 
another by the deputy justiciar, the dean and a canon of St. 
John’s Church, the chamberlain, and others. The chamberlain 
is seen presiding, with the constable, at another special sitting 
for the taxation in the exchequer of the amercements by 
the affeerors. The cases dealt with as placita scaccarii include 
disputes over farms, involving production of the rolls, the tallies 4 
issued by the chamberlain and auditors’ certificates, acknow- 
ledgements and payments of debts, and enrolments of bonds and 
final concords.5 A regular revenue tribunal had become well 
established, exercising, incidentally, equitable powers, which were 
gradually extended, as well as original chancery jurisdiction. 
Documents of a special nature, calling for permanent record, 
were occasionally ordered in pleno scaccario or at the county 
court, to be enrolled on the ‘ Domesday Roll’ of Chester, and 
that unique roll was kept in the exchequer there, just as the 
treasury, first at Winchester and later at Westminster, housed 
Domesday Book itself.‘ 

The continued activities of the local exchequer in the four- 
teenth century are fully illustrated in the series of chamberlains’ 
accounts, submitted to, and audited at, this exchequer alone. 
In editing some of these chamberlains’ accounts nearly thirty 
houses, gardens, shops, forges, cellars, a burgage, &c. Some rents were payable in 
pounds of pepper, one was a sparrow-hawk. The tailors of Chester paid 2s. ut nemo 
comunicet inter se on 3 September. [This payment is only recorded in 1303-4 (p. 74) 
and its meaning is obscure. Cf. Tait, Medieval English Borough, p. 240.] 

1 Register of the Black Prince (P.R.O.), iii. 261. 

2 R. H. Morris, Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Periods (1893), p. 516. 


3 Cal. Chester County Court Rolls, Cheth. Soc., N.S. vol. 84. 

4 Robert, tatliator occurs in thirteenth-century Chester deeds (Jour. Chester Arch. 
Soc. 10, N.S. pp. 27, 32). 

5 An important agreement between the city and the county was settled in the 
plenum scaccarium before the justices, two priors and others in 1288 (Chesh. Sheaf, 
series 111, vol. 21, p. 33). 


®*The Domesday Roll of Chester’, ante, October 1922, p. 499; Cheshire Sheaf, 
11, vol. 20, p. 53. 
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years ago, I drew attention ' to the remarkable use in them of the 
word pipa, generally supposed to have been used of the central 
Pipe Roll only. It appears in the margin of the accounts, opposite 
certain fines and amercements, and in another entry opposite 
an item claimed by the sheriff as part of his farm. Elsewhere it 
is noted that some amercements which could not be collected 
currunt in pipa. The late Dr. Round, to whom I submitted 
these entries, considered that pipa here indicated the sheriff’s 
account roll. 

The exchequer is also often referred to in the Cheshire volume 
of the Register of the Black Prince, and the statement ? that by 
1344 the exchequer of that prince had permanent headquarters 
at Westminster cannot be meant to suggest the abandonment of 
the local exchequer at Chester and those in Wales and Cornwall. 
For in 1351 the concentration of financial business in London led 
to complaints by the prince’s tenants that they were often brought 
up to Westminster on matters which could be dealt with ‘in 
places of his exchequer and justiciary where he had his royal 
seals ’, with the result that the council ordered business to be 
determined where it used to be unless of high importance,’ and, 
later, that the chamberlain of Chester was to hold at his exchequer 
all manner of pleas belonging thereto and to order and manage it 
so far as possible by the same course and laws as were used at the 
king’s exchequer in England. In 1355 an order issued for the 
suitable completion of a new exchequer house at Chester and its 
cost, with that for locks for the coffers there containing rolls and 
memoranda, is entered in the chamberlain’s accounts. Interest- 
ing references to the exchequer cloth occur in 1327 and later. 
In the former year three ells of striped cloth, at 2s. 2d. an ell, 
were purchased for covering the table (scaccariwm), and in 1359 
five ells of green striped cloth at 1s. 8d. an ell, items also occurring 
for damping, cutting, and fixing down the cloth with nails, for 
a canvas cover therefor, and for parchment and white leather 
bags for the rolls, while three clerks were paid for writing up or 
duplicating accounts.® 

The sigillum scaccarit Cestrie seems, at least from the early 
fourteenth century, to have been the palatinate seal, the great 
seal of the earldom, bearing the arms of the king, or of the royal 

1 Op. cit. p. xxii. 

2 Mrs. Sharp, ‘The Admin. Chancery of the Black Prince before 1362’, in Essays 
presented to T. F. Tout, 1925. For the relations of the twc exchequers, see the same 
writer’s ‘The Central Admin. System of the Black Prince’, in Tout, Chapters in the 
Admin. Hist. of Mediaeval England, vol. 5. 

® Register (P.R.O.), iii. 6. 

4 Ibid. p. 9. A later order was that the former practice (whatever it was) should 
be followed, ibid. p. 15. 


5 Ibid. p. 209; Chesh. Chamb. Accts. pp. 230, 272, &c. 
§ Ibid. pp. 105, 270, &c. 
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earl of Chester, of the date. The sheaves or garbs of Chester do 
not seem to appear on it before 1445, and the early legends do 
not refer to the exchequer, but only to the earldom.! 

The later history of this exchequer has not been closely 
examined. As the long series of chamberlains’ and other accounts ” 
testify, it continued to function as a department of local account- 
ing, until the advent in the sixteenth century of the court of 
augmentation and the auditors and receivers of the land revenues 
of the Crown. After this date, the chamberlain accounted only 
for the profits and fees of the seal, and those of his exchequer as 
a court of justice, apparently until its legal jurisdiction was taken 
away in 1830. The course of that jurisdiction, being matter of 
legal history, need only be summarized here. The office of 
chamberlain became a sinecure, and the court was presided over 
by a vice-chamberlain, often a lawyer. In addition to the 
original jurisdiction of this exchequer in chancery, it acquired, 
as noticed earlier, jurisdiction within the county in matters of 
equity. It also secured, in some obscure way, the local exercise 
of part at least of the prerogative jurisdiction of the star chamber,‘ 
comparable with that delegated to the Council of Wales and the 
Marches, and the Council of the North. Serious disputes over 
their respective spheres and powers of jurisdiction arose between 
the Council of Wales and the chamberlain of Chester. This led 
to a ruling of the Queen’s Justices of the Common Pleas in 1568,° 
upholding the exclusive jurisdictions of both the Chester exchequer 
and the justiciar within the county, in their respective branches 
of legal work, and declaring that the Council of Wales had no 
powers within the county or city of Chester. A further examina- 
tion of the matter was made for Lord Burghley in 1593 by the 
attorney-general, in which the jurisdiction of the exchequer, 
under the chamberlain and his ‘ barons ’ was again upheld.® 

When in 1641 the star chamber and the provincial councils 
were abolished, the act’? also provided for the withdrawal from 

1 Examples of the seal are among the muniments of the Corporation of Chester, 
Archaeologia, 74, p. 115 and plate 34; Morris, Chester, pp. 495 seqg., who describes 
and figures some, with many errors; Hall, Jour. Chester Arch. Soc., N.S. 18, purports 
to correct him, but his efforts are marred by his description (p. 42) of the sigillum 
secretum maioris Cestrie as the ‘ seal of the unseen Mayor of Chester, i.e. the King’! 
On the privy seal of the Black Prince, see the two articles by Mrs. Sharp cited above 
(p. 7, n. 2). 

2 List of Min. Accts., P.R.O. 

® Examples of later cases in Chesh. Sheaf, m1, vol. 21, p. 17, &c. 

4Some examples of this in Lancs. and Chesh. Star Chamber Cases (Rec. Soc. L. 
and C. vol. 71). 

5 Coke, 4th Inst. c. 37; Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep., MSS. of Lord De Lisle and 
Dudley, p. 344; Chesh. Sheaf, m1, vol. 33, p. 54. It was enrolled in chancery and 
confirmed by letters patent. 

° Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. on Salisbury MSS, iv. 446; Chesh. Sheaf, 1, vol. 11, 
p. 46. 

716 Chas. I, c. 10, 
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the Chester exchequer court of its star chamber jurisdiction, but 
it continued to function for its original legal purposes} until 
1830, when the whole of the powers of this court, those of its 
chamberlain and vice-chamberlain, and those of the justiciar of 
Chester as head of the court of session which had replaced the 
ancient county court of the palatinate, were abolished, and 
transferred to the chancery and exchequer courts in London.? 
At this date, besides the head officials named above, the staff of 
the exchequer court included, as relics of medieval days, a 
‘baron’ and his deputy (then akin to masters in chancery), a 
sealkeeper, who also had the custody of the records, and a filacer 
or keeper of the court files.* 


R. STeEwarRt-Brown. 


1 The ‘ Parliament House’ within the castle had been rebuilt, to house the exchequer, 
about 1580 (Min. Accts., Chester). 

2 Act 11, Geo. IV, and 1 Will. IV, c. 70. 

3 A long list of officials is given in Orm. i. 83-4. Until recently there had been two 
sinecure barons who from the reign of Henry VIII at latest were also known as clerks 
of the exchequer. The practice of the Court was dealt with in an ‘Essay with 
Precedents,’ c. 1770 (manuscript in Earwaker collection, Grosvenor Library, Chester). 
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Henry of Canterbury 


‘Y NTIL the time, late in the fourteenth century, when John 
Prophet was clerk of the council, little is known of the 
nature of that office or of those persons who were called clerici de 
consilio. Professor Baldwin mentioned the names of a few clerks, 
such as Gilbert Roubery, Elias Joneston, Gilbert Middleton, Adam 
Hilton, and John of Wendlingburg, whom he suspected to be pre- 
cursors of Prophet by reason of their occasional close connexion 
with the council.1_ It is more probable, however, that Prophet, 
or perhaps Wendlingburg, was the first of his kind ; that is, the 
first clerk continuously to serve the council in a secretarial capa- 
city. Certainly Elias Joneston was no clericus de consilio, but 
a keeper of archives and an officer in his own right. The treaty 
of Paris of 1259 had ushered in a new era in diplomacy, creating 
a continuous series of attempts to solve its tortuous problems, 
and colouring the whole of English foreign policy. From 1259 
to the outbreak of the Hundred Years War English relations 
with France were in general characterized by a reliance on the 
normal channels of diplomatic negotiations rather than by a 
resort to military efforts. But if the work of embassies was to 
prove effective, if litigation in the Parlement de Paris and con- 
ferences such as the processes of Montreuil and Périgueux were to 
be pursued with any degree of intelligence, new services had to be 
instituted to supplement those rendered by the ordinary depart- 
ments of state. There was a premium on the services of archivists 
who were equipped with the means and training to follow and to 
advise upon the most technical questions. Elias Joneston was one 
of three clerks whom the council appointed as custos processuum, 
an office which represented nothing less than a permanent secre- 
tariat for French affairs.? 

The creation of the office which Joneston filled represents one 
solution which the council devised to meet the pressing problem 
of administering foreign policy. Another was found by constitut- 
ing a certain group of clerks as a body of specialists in diplomatic 
questions. There were many clerici de consilio in the early four- 
teenth century ; and the name seems to have been applied to 
those king’s clerks who, as experts of some sort, were constantly 


1 Baldwin, The King’s Council, pp. 363-4. 
2 See Cuttino, English Diplomatic Administration, 1259-1339. 
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in the service of the council. One of those was Master Henry 
of Canterbury, whose name is a familiar one in the records of 
diplomatic and administrative history of the period. His long 
career in the king’s service, crowded as it was with various duties, 
is so adequately chronicled that we can obtain an almost intimate 
picture of his life. We must first follow him on his many missions 
as a diplomatic agent, for these were to provide the groundwork 
for the more important services which he rendered in other capa- 
cities. 

We first hear of him as clerk of the privy seal of the Lord 
Edward from 1295 to 1299.1. It may be that he held that post 
for an even longer period, for he was receiving regular wages from 
the wardrobe in 1302-3. For the next seven years he must have 
had an opportunity to make an intensive study of Gascon affairs, 
although there are no indications in the records of his activities 
during this time. On 18 August 1310 he received a safe-conduct 
for the first of his many missions to Gascony.* Edward II had 
conceived the idea of a conference between plenipotentiaries of 
England and France to revise the treaty of Paris of 1259 and all 
the subsequent treaties in order to find some basis of entente 
between the two countries. Henry’s business was probably to 
aid in setting up that conference, known as the process of Péri- 
gueux ; and the difficulties which had to be overcome in doing 
this kept him away from England until October 1311.4 In 
April 1312 credences were sent to Philip IV for Henry and 
Master Thomas Cobham and Walter Thorp, professors of sacred 
theology and canon law and canons of St. Paul’s, London.’ 
They were to offer excuses for Edward, who was disobeying a 
summons to appear before the Parlement de Paris. That delicate 
task kept them at Paris from 10 April to 4 June. Henry re- 
turned to the Parlement in February 1313 and was still abroad 
in August,’ probably having remained to assist Edward, who went 
to France himself in May to remedy affairs with his father-in-law. 

The years between 1314 and 1317 were taken up with com- 
plaints by the English against the refusal of Philip to allow 
English money to be current in Aquitaine. During that period 
Henry was abroad, in company with the bishop of Exeter and 
the earl of Richmond, from 1 June to 3 July 1316.8 He had 
spent scarcely two weeks in England after his return when he 
was sent back to France for another month.® In the preceding 

1 Pipe 30 Edw. I, m. 48, quoted by Tout, Chapters, ii. 168 and note 4, 171 and note 3. 

* Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 35292, f. 14. 3C.P.R. 1307-13, p. 276. 

4 Wardrobe Debentures, File 481, 111. 5 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 162, 164. 

° Brit. Mus. MS. Nero C. viii, f. 58. 

7 C.P.R. 1307-13, p. 527; ibid. 1313-17, p. 12. 


8 Ibid. p. 456; Ward. Debent., File 483, 483. 
®°C.P.R. 1313-17, p. 512. 
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May one Berenger Bauck, keeper of certain ships of the late 
king of France, had seized a dromond of Genoa, laden abroad 
with wheat, oil, honey and other victuals destined for the English 
king. During their mission to France, Bishop Stapeldon and 
John of Brittania had managed to extract from the French council 
a promise that a joint inquiry should be held at Wissant. The 
English representatives had accordingly gone to Wissant, but 
the French failed to put in appearance. Henry was to explain 
the matter to the council of France and to urge that the ap- 
propriate steps be taken.1 Letters of protection issued to him 
in December 1316 and January 1317 as going to the court of 
Rome and to Gascony probably represent missions concerning 
the loan which Clement V had made to Edward and the subse- 
quent transfer of its repayment to Anthony of Passano.? For 
a month, from 6 December 1319 to 12 January 1320, Henry was 
in the neighbourhood of Saintonge acquiring first-hand informa- 
tion about the notoriously bad state of affairs which the intoler- 
able régime of the English seneschal, Arnold Calhau, had brought 
about.? Doubtless as a result of his report, the bishop of Hereford, 
Edmund, the king’s brother, Hugh Despenser the elder, and 
Bartholomew Badlesmere were constituted as a commission to 
inquire into the excesses of the seneschal and inferior officers of 
Gascony. The clerk accompanied the party on its mission and 
remained abroad from 22 March to 13 August.‘ 

Again, from 24 February to 27 April 1321 he was at the French 
court with the bishop of Hereford and Master Richard Burton 
on business relating to Gascon affairs.5 Missions to the same place 
in February 1323 and January 1324 possibly represent two of 
Edward’s vain attempts to secure some peaceful settlement of 
the affair of Saint-Sardos and thereby to avoid confiscation of 
the duchy by Charles IV.6 At the end of the reign Henry was 
selected as one of those who were to accompany the king on his 
visit to France to perform homage in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty of Paris of 1325.7 Edward II, using illness as an 
excuse, never crossed the Channel. When it was finally arranged 
that his son should be created duke of Aquitaine and do homage 
in his father’s place, Henry travelled with Prince Edward and was 
in France from 18 August to 16 September 1325.8 

1 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 292; C.C.R. 1313-18, p. 425. 

2 C.P.R. 1313-17, p. 574; ibid. 1317-21, p. 58; cf. Tout, The Place of Edward II 
in English History (2nd ed. 1936), pp. 195-9. 

3 C.P.R. 1317-21, pp. 402, 410; Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 17362, f. 12. 


*C.P.R. 1317-21, pp. 432, 436; Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 17362, f. 12. 


°C.P.R. 1317-21, p. 564; Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 9951, f. 6; Ward. Debent., File 
484, 179. 


6 C.P.R. 1321-24, pp. 244, 366. 
* Rymer, Foedera, ii. 606 ; C.P.R. 1324-27, p. 169. 
8 Pipe 2 Edw. III, m. 43. 
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After the accession of Edward III, Henry, who had long since 
become intimately acquainted with Gascon affairs, became also 
a specialist in the matter of homage. He was sent to the 
duchy on 25 April 1327 with William, bishop of Norwich, probably 
in anticipation of the promised restitution of the territory, and 
on 25 August returned to England with the bishop’s report on 
the state of Gascony. His first experience with the question of 
homage was obtained when he accompanied the king on his 
visit to France, from 21 May to 16 June 1329, to swear fealty to 
Philip of Valois.2, On 28 January 1330 Henry received letters of 
protection for an important mission to the French court with the 
bishop of Norwich ; the embassy was abroad from 31 January 
to 25 March. The object of their journey was to define the terms 
of homage and to clarify the question of Gascony. Fortunately 
there is preserved in the Public Record Office, although in a 
fragmentary condition, a list of the documents which the clerk 
received from Elias Joneston and carried abroad on that occasion.‘ 
Henry’s dossier was extraordinarily complete. It contained not 
only transcripts of the more recent Anglo-French conventions, 
but, as it was pointed out, since these could not be understood 
without reference to older agreements, transcripts of preceding 
treaties also. With those were copies of the arbitration of Boni- 
face VIII and of the various truces between the two countries. 
Finally, it included memoranda of the form of homage done by 
Edward I, of the discussions between Edward II and French 
envoys, and of the letters of the king of France granting a delay 
of homage. The list raises a very curious problem. In addition 
to referring to a previous memorandum which is now lost, it 
mentions certain original documents which Henry was to carry 
but which could not be found. Those were letters pertaining 
to the marriage of Edward II and Isabella of France, the peace of 
Montreuil, the pronouncement of Benedict Gaetani, a citation and 
adjournment of homage made to Edward II, and a contract 
between the archbishop of Dublin and the earl of Kent and the 
king of France regarding the castle of Montpézat and outlaws re- 
maining in Aquitaine. Henry was given transcripts of copies 
of the peace and the pronouncement, but apparently not even 
copies of the other items could be located. What had become of 
those pieces ? They were not in the possession of Elias Joneston, 
although his archives were extensive and we know that they 

1 Pipe 2 Edw. III, m. 43. 2 Ibid. ; 

* C.P.R. 1327-30, p. 482; Pipe 4 Edw. III, m. 45; Déprez, Les préliminaires de 
la guerre de cent ans, pp. 51-2. 

4 Dip. Doc. Chan. 30/2/19, printed below. This document is tentatively dated in 
the calendar (P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, No. XLIX)as April 1332. The delivery is re- 


corded in Dip. Doc. Chan. 28/2/29, a partial copy of the same memorandum, which 
I have used in supplying obliterated words. 
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included public instruments on the pronouncement of Boniface 
VIII and on the confirmation of the peace of Montreuil! Yet 
practically the whole lot had been listed in the Gascon calendar, 
which, we shall see, was completed in 1322, and presumably the 
documents there listed were placed in chests and hampers marked 
with distinguishing signs which were carefully keyed to similar 
signs in the margin of the calendar itself. Had the compilers 
been careless in their work, or had the documents been removed 
and never returned to their proper places ? It is a question which 
cannot be answered until we know more about the administration 
of our medieval archives. 

The question of homage was complicated by the execution of 
the terms of previous treaties which related to Gascony. Some 
of these involved the punishment of certain Gascon nobles. 
Charles IV had commuted the sentence of death against them into 
one of banishment in letters which were in the possession of William 
of Laon, archbishop of Toulouse. These letters were considered 
to be so important for the negotiations then in progress that 
Henry, after a conference with the king at Reading in the last 
week of March, was sent to Toulouse to fetch them.? This 
journey occupied him from 1 April to 26 May 1330. 

Although general letters of protection, valid for two years, 
were issued to the clerk in May 1331, he does not appear to have 
gone abroad again until the following year.2 From 4 to 29 May 
1332 he was with the bishops of Winchester and Worcester at 
a conference with the king of France in the Bois de Vincennes.’ 
The representatives occupied themselves with the restitution of 
lands, the question of a crusade, and the possibility of an interview 
between the two kings. On 20 July Henry left for Gascony and 
remained there until the middle of August.5 The king was about 
to send Master John Shordich and Sir Anthony of Passano to 
the duchy, and wished them to be advised in certain matters upon 
their arrival there. The clerk was instructed to receive memor- 
anda relating to Aquitaine from Master Guillaume Dubreuil, Henry 
de Ast, and Gerard de Romayne, English advocates at the court 
of Paris, and to discuss them with the seneschal of Gascony, 
the constable of Bordeaux, and with others of the king’s council 
in the duchy.® 

Henry went next to France with Richard de Bury, bishop 
of Durham, to arrange for an interview between Edward and 
Philip. He was abroad from 22 July to 1 September 1336.7 His 


1 Dip. Doc. Chan. 27/14. 
2 Pipe 4 Edw. III, m. 45; C.P.R. 1327-30, pp. 491, 502; Rymer, Foedera, ii. 781. 
3C.P.R. 1330-34, p. 115. 4 Ibid. p. 279; Pipe 6 Edw. III, m. 40. 


5 Tbid. ° C.C.R. 1330-33, p. 582. 
7 C.P.R. 1334-38, p. 125; Pipe 10 Edw. III, m. 31. 
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last mission was the longest: he was absent from England from 
12 July 1338 to 15 July 1339.1 The original purpose of the journey 
was to accompany the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop 
of Durham to treat with Philip of Valois, but Edward, who left 
England at the same time to meet the emperor, soon revoked the 
commission. The thread of negotiations was beginning to wear 
thin, so that in all probability, Henry accompanied Edward on 
his progress into Germany. 

Now these twenty-one missions are significant apart from their 
importance in revealing Henry of Canterbury’s career as a dip- 
lomat. Here was a clerk who by extensive travel and personal 
observation possessed an insight into some of the most tangled 
diplomatic questions of his time. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that his judgment on such matters, grounded as it was in 
long experience, would be of more actual value than that of the 
great members of the council whose importance made it imperative 
that they remain in England. That the council itself appreciated 
this fact is indicated by Henry’s continuing to serve merely as 
a clericus : unhampered by confining secretarial duties, he could 
be dispatched at a moment’s notice to appraise any given situa- 
tion. 

Accordingly we may expect to find him constantly attending 
king and council as an adviser. From 25 February to 4 March 
1312 he was at York, ‘ pro negociis ipsius regis ducatum Vasconie 
tangentibus ipsi regi et consilio suo exponendis ’.2. No doubt he 
suggested on that occasion the course to be taken in excusing 
the king’s absence from the Parlement de Paris in the same year. 
Two years later, on 4 October, Elias Joneston received from the 
hands of Roger Sheffeld at the wardrobe certain documents which 
he was to deliver to Canterbury and Master Richard Burton. 
The list has not come down to us, but Henry and his colleagues 
were to study them with a view to advising ‘ clericis et militibus 
ad tractandum super hiis apud Westmonasterium in crastino 
Animarum’. From 12 October to 6 November 1319 he was 
again at York with the king. The result of that conference was 
his mission to Saintonge and the subsequent appointment of the 
commission to reform the duchy. On the very day Edward III’s 
reign began, 25 January 1327, the clerk was called to advise the 
king on Gascon affairs. He remained at court until 11 March 
and spent another fortnight there after his return from Gascony 


1C.P.R. 1334-38, p. 479 ; Misc. Books, Exch. T.R., vol. 203, f. 182. 

? Brit. Mus. MS. Nero C. viii, f. 58. 

* Dip. Doc. Chan. 27/8/33. The documents were returned to the clamberlains 
of the exchequer on 20 July 1318 (C.C.R. 1318-23, p. 5); others were delivered to 
Roger Staunford in October 1336 (ibid. 1333-37, p. 711). 

‘ Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 17362, f. 8d. 
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in August.' He was with the king again at Woodstock from 
26 May to 11 June 1330, and at Oxford from 9 to 20 July.2 His 
advice on those occasions influenced Edward to accept the con- 
vention of the Bois de Vincennes which had been signed by the 
English and French representatives on the preceding 8 May.* 
After his consultation with the Gascon council in 1332 he was at 
Pontefract from 9 to 22 October ‘ad informandum regem et 
consilium ’.4 We can imagine his shaking his head in dejection 
over the inroads which French officials had made in the duchy. 
On 4 October 1336, three years before Henry’s apparent retire- 
ment from public life, Master John Piers and Master Thomas 
Sampson were directed to consult him and Roger Staunford, 
the third and last custos processuum, ‘super articulis magis 
arduis, periculis, et dubiis iminentibus in processibus contra 
nos et nostros, in curia Franciae et alibi pendentibus indecisis, 
et terram nostram Vasconiae et alias terras et insulas dominio 
nostro subjectas, tangentibus ’ that they might advise the king 
and council ‘super hiis et securiori via procedendi ad jurium 
nostri et nostrorum defensionem in eisdem ’.5 

Closely related to his services as a counsellor was his activity 
as a receiver of parliamentary petitions. Inthe Hilary parliament 
which met at Lincoln in 1315 he was appointed to receive petitions 
from Gascony and the Islands. In the following year at the 
same time and place Henry received English petitions.? At the 


Michaelmas parliament of 1320 and the Midsummer parliament of 


1321, both of which met at Westminster, he was one of the re- 
ceivers of petitions from Gascony, Ireland, and the Islands.® 

A few remarks might be added at this point in regard to his 
accounts. In the year 1302-3, 1311-16, 1319-22, and 1338-9 he 
accounted with the wardrobe. During those years he received 
£238 14s. 2d. in cash and £101 1s. 8d. in debentures, of which 
£39 19s. was later paid to him at the exchequer. His accounts 
with the exchequer cover the years 1325, 1327, 1329-30, 1332, 


1 Pipe 2 Edw. III, m. 43. 2 Pipe 4 Edw. III, m. 45. 
3 Déprez, op. cit. pp. 59-61. 4 Pipe 6 Edw. III, m. 40. 
5 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 947; C.C.R. 1333-37, p. 711. 6 Rot. Parl. i. 350. 


7 Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, II, ii. 156, no. 18. 

8 Ibid, 221, no. 6; Rot. Parl. i. 365; Rot. Parl. Angliae hactenus inediti (Camden 
Soc., Third Series), 93. In the last instance the editors of the Rotuli inediti have 
described Henry of Canterbury and Edmund of London as ‘clerici de cancellaria’. 
This has come about by using the records of the Michaelmas 1320 parliament to 
restore ‘ Londoniis et magister Henricus de Cantuaria’ in the 1321 roll. They 
claim that this can be done ‘ with almost complete certainty’, yet neither clerk 
is described as a chancery clerk on the 1320 roll. Since this is the only instance I 
can find of Henry’s being termed a clerk of chancery, I am inclined to doubt whether 
Henry was the clerk in question. Certainly ‘ clerici’, the term used in the 1320 roll, 
cannot be assumed to mean chancery clerks. Entries in the wardrobe books of this 


period reveal that clerks of that department often served as receivers of parliamentary 
petitions. 
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and 1336. His receipts amounted to £94 16s. 8d.: £42 10s. from 
the exchequer, £29 13s. 4d. from the Bardi, £12 13s. 4d. from the 
wardrobe, and £10 from the bishop of Durham. The total ex- 
penditure was £135 16s. 8d. The accounts contain much detail 
as to his whereabouts and the nature of his various missions. 
Those things we have already discussed. His usual route across 
the Channel was from Dover to Wissant ; and it is worth noting 
that he employed both a garcio and a valletus. There is an in- 
teresting petition which Henry made to Edward II regarding 
his wages. Apparently he had been in the employ of Edward I 
for several years of which there is now no record: ‘ et quarante 
mares fuissent en meisme temps assignez au dit Henry par an 
pur meisme les bosoignes, dont il ne receut onques denier, mes 
soulement ses despences quant il ad este acune part maunde’. 
The petition goes on to mention the fact that the clerk had lost 
several horses during a mission with the bishop of Exeter ‘a 
son consail en Tholosan’. Henry had some difficulty in 1332 
over a matter of 100 livres tournois for which the exchequer 
wished to charge him.? He had received that money from An- 
thony of Passano in Gascony, who in turn had been reimbursed 
by the Bardi.? The treasurer and chamberlains were neverthe- 
less ordered to account with him in 1336, and a second letter to 
them in 1339 apparently led to the final settlement of the question.* 
His difficulties in getting his wages, however, were somewhat 
compensated by confirmation in 1315 of all grants and demises 
of pensions and yearly rents made to him by all religious persons, 
and a similar confirmation in 1327.5 

Henry of Canterbury’s life was a full one. In August 1321, 
in addition to his other duties, he was charged to investigate 
conditions in the king’s free chapel at Hastings, to reform abuses 
there, to punish offenders, and to report to the king his findings.® 
In 1326, on the eve of the downfall of Edward II, he acted as 
special messenger to the constable of Dover, carrying with him 
letters to the archbishop of Vienne and the bishop of Orange, 
papal envoys who were about to cross to England.? In February 
1334, having received letters of protection in the preceding Novem- 
ber, he was directed by rather brusque letters to act as king’s 
proctor to inquire into all contentions between the people of 
England and of Flanders and to treat with Bruges, Ghent, 

1 Anc. Petitions, File 37, 1847; cf. E. Déprez, ‘ Le trésor des chartes de Guyenne ’’ 
in Mélanges Bémont, p. 242. 

? 0.0.R. 1330-33, p. 513. 

* Rymer, Foedera, ii. 792, and C.P.R. 1327-30, p. 523 ; ibid. 1330-34, p. 209. 

‘C.C.R. 1333-37, p. 620; ibid. 1339-41, p. 300. 


5 C.P.R. 1313-17, p. 376 ; ibid. 1327-30, p. 146. 
* Ibid. 1321-24, p. 57. 


* C.0.R. 1323-27, p. 563; Rymer, Foedera, ii. 628. 
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and Ypres touching losses inflicted by Englishmen on the 
Flemish.* 

Interesting and important as his life is, Henry’s concrete 
legacy to us lies in the Gascon calendar, a beautiful manuscript 
volume done in his own hand.? On 6 August 1320 he was told 
to select several clerks as assistants and to begin the work of 
compilation.* He seems to have disregarded the order for some 
time, however, and other clerks of the councils of England and 
Gascony registered a complaint. They stated that they were 
unable to exercise their duties of composing ‘remedies for the 
defence of the right of our said lord in the processes concerning 
seizures or the fulfilment of peaces or any other things against 
our said lord and his subjects pending in the court of France or 
proceeding in the presence of his commissioners ’ without adequate 
documents. Henry, despite the instructions contained in the 
original writ, protested that he was unwilling to assume his task 
without assistance. After unsuccessful attempts to enlist the 
services of Master John Bush, Master Jordan Morant, and 
Master Richard Burton, Elias Joneston and Roger Sheffeld 
were appointed to help him in July 1321.5 

But since it reveals his character so well, let Henry tell his 
own story as he wrote it in the preface of the Calendar: ‘ The 
prince of a government, whose interest it is to have his subjects 
rich, has to obviate both his own troubles and those of his sub- 
jects in order that the state, whose government is commanded by 
the Prince of all the earth, in whose authority are all powers, 
may prosper in the felicity of each. Giving heed to which, the 
most serene prince, lord Edward, illustrious king of England, 
wisely considering how many losses and aversions of dangerous 
delays the defects and lack of letters, processes, and memoranda 
useful or necessary for the execution of his business or cases and 
those of his subjects, by the fact that the places where they were 
deposited were discovered only with difficulty, have very fre- 
quently caused to those handling such cases and business, and 
wishing to avert for himself and his subjects and others to whose 
interest it might be the aforesaid losses and dangers, enjoined cer- 
tain of his clerks by exhortatory letters and verbal instructions to 
make a certain calendar with separate titles of the several letters, 
processes, and memoranda touching the duchy of Aquitaine, which 


10.P.R. 1330-34, pp. 471, 510. 

2 Misc. Books, Exch. T.R. vol. 187. M. Déprez has published the table of contents 
and the preface in op. cit. pp. 234-42. I am preparing an edition for the Camden 
Society Series. 

3C0.C.R. 1318-23, p. 319; cf. Anc. Cor. xxxii. 77, a similar order dated at Sheen 
on 5 October. 

4 Dip. Doc. Chan. 27/12/24, printed below. 

5 C. Chan. War. i. 521; C.P.R. 1321-24, p. 5. 
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were said to be scattered throughout both the wardrobe and the 
royal treasury, instructing all in whose custody the aforesaid 
things had been that they be exhibited to the said clerks. There- 
fore those things have been undertaken, although with some diffi- 
culty, by those clerks, who considered themselves to be little 
capable for such onerous duties, in execution of the memorable 
royal command with which, however, no distinguished person 
doubts to comply; and the letters and processes and such memor- 
anda having been scrutinized with proper diligence, and having 
been inspected and entitled as to their condition and deposited 
in a certain place according to differences of places and persons, 
the present little work,! for the easier information of those who 
for indemnity of themselves will perhaps at some future time in 
any way have to examine the said letters, processes and memor- 
anda, is divided into five parts, of which the first two are assigned 
to the lords and illustrious kings of England and France, their 
envoys and ministers and various agreements and other things 
entered into between them, and the other three parts to the 
subjects of the said duchy. . . . Let no one be offended if he 
should observe that the compilers of the following have acted 
with little prudence and caution in their commissions, since they 
haye completed the premises in accordance with the knowledge 
given to them by Him from whom all knowledge is derived and 
who disposes of it to all as He wishes and by precept of the prince, 
which carries in itself the force of such great compulsion.’ The 
completed calendar, an eminently practical work designed to 
facilitate the use of diplomatic documents, was delivered to 
Bishop Stapeldon and by him deposited in the wardrobe on 17 
November 1322.2 Henry had also been directed to compile 
what we now call the Stapeldon calendar upon completion of the 
Gascon calendar.’ One task of that kind seems to have been 
enough, however, and the job was left to his two colleagues. 
The wardrobe handled the payment for the Gascon calendar, 
as will be seen from the debenture printed below. 

As a creditor we find Henry of Canterbury rather vigorously 
pursuing loans to the value of £127 16s. which he had made 
between the years 1320 and 1329, but he seems to have been 
scrupulously honest in repaying his own obligations. Through- 
out his life he appears to have been a very religious person. In 
1317 he is referred to as being master of the hospital of St. Mary 
for poor priests at Canterbury. In January 1328 a writ was sent 

It is a volume of 100 folios. 


* Palgrave, Antient Kalendars of the Exchequer, iii. 437. 

*C.P.R. 1321-24, p. 7. 
_ *C.0.R. 1318-23, pp. 324, 336, 338, 352; ibid. 1323-27, pp. 161, 336, 513, 530; 
ibid. 1327-30, pp. 422, 522; ibid. 1330-33, p. 317; ibid. 1339-41, p. 257. 

° O.P.R. 1317-21, p. 58. 
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to the mayor of London, the king’s eschaetor, for an inquisition 
ad quod damnum about a proposed grant of a messuage by Henry 
to the prior and convent of Holy Trinity, near Aldgate.1 By a 
fine of twenty shillings the necessary licence for alienation in 
mortmain was granted in April.* It provided for the support 
of a canon as chaplain to celebrate divine service daily at the altar 
of St. John the Baptist there, for the clerk’s soul and the souls of 
his ancestors and others. By fine of four pounds another licence 
was granted to him in October 1330 in favour of the hospital of 
which he was once master.* Four messuages of his lands in 
Canterbury were set aside to find a chaplain to celebrate divine 
services daily in the oratory of Holy Trinity Chapel, adjoining 
the church of St. Dunstan outside the Westgate, for the peace of 
the church and the realm and for the souls of Henry, his parents 
and benefactors. In April 1345 the old clerk, worn out by fifty 
years’ arduous duties in the king’s service and by this time aged 
about seventy years, was sent to the prior and convent of Norwich 
to receive maintenance and there to end his days in peace.‘ 

We can say, then, without the least exaggeration of the evi- 
dence at our disposal, that Henry of Canterbury was a person 
whose importance far exceeded his rank. The knowledge of his 
life and activities, as well as those of other clerici de consilio, 
is indispensable for any real understanding of the continuity of 
English policy and of the method by which those decisions which 
determined the course of English policy were made. If those 
knights of the shires who attended our early parliaments could 
by the mere fact of their presence exert an influence over the 
affairs of government, it is interesting to speculate on the role 
which these clerks played. Not all of them, of course, had 
Henry of Canterbury’s opportunity of rummaging through 
records in the Tower and in the treasury at Westminster. Yet 
the vast majority of them must have been acquainted with 
governmental documents, concerned as they were with some of 
the most knotty problems in English foreign relations. Further- 
more, it is a safe deduction to say that they were all trained in 
law, trained not only in the law of England but also in the law of 
those countries against the representatives of which they had 
to pit their skill. They knew, as no one else in England knew, 
the intricacies of Anglo-French feudal relationships as well as the 
administrative problems of their monarch’s continental domin- 
ions. When treating as equals with their counterparts in France 
they were often faced with the problem of engineering agreements 
which would be acceptable to the ideas of two different nations, 

1 Sharpe, Letter-books of the City of London (London, 1903), E, p. 224. 


2 O.P.R. 1327-30, p. 256. 3 Ibid. 1330-34, p. 10. 
*0.C.R. 1343-46, p. 566. 
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and it is possible that in such attempts can be found the seeds of 
an international law. The clericit de consilio, then, were pri- 
marily legal experts, and we may well imagine that their opinions 
were not only solicited but also carefully weighed by those whose 
business it was to conduct English affairs. 

G. P. Currino. 


I 


January 1330. Memorandum of transcripts delivered to Master Henry 
of Canterbury, chiefly relating to homage. 
P.R.O. Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, 30/2/19. 


In primis quia in dicto memorando fit mencio de quadam pace inita 
inter auos Anglie et Francie regum sine temporis seu loci determinacione. 
Et tres paces, vna cum quadam confederacione amicicie perpetue inter 
ipsos reges et eorum heredes et successores perpetuo habende, inite fuerunt 
inter auos predictos ; videlicet, pax prima Paris’ ante guerram Vasconie, 
anno gracie millesimo cc Ilxxxvj*. Et alie due post guerram predictam ; 
videlicet, vna apud Monstrollium, anno gracie [millesimo] cc lxxxix®®, 
Et alia Paris’, anno gracie millesimo [ccc iij, vnja cum dicta confederacione 
inita die, loco, et anno [predictis]. Idem recepit dictarum trium pacum et 
confederacionis transcripta. 

Item quia dicta vltima pax Paris’ dependet a pacibus inter ipsos Anglie 
et Francie reges et eorum antecessores prius initis [et ipsas con]firmat et 
sine ipsis intellegi non potest. . . .1 omnium pacum precedencium ad 
dicte pacis [verum intellectum] necessarij . . .? [trans]cripta, prout hec . . .3 
[in rot]ulis seriatim continentur. 

[Item transc]riptum cuiusdam memorandi facti super forma homapij 
Francie regi facti per Edwardum, filium regis Henrici, anno regni sui 
xiiij, de qua fit mencio in dicto memorando. 

Item quia fit mencio in dicto memorando de littera facta super 
matrimonio matris domini nostri regis, et non inueniuntur alie littere 
dictum matrimonium tangentes quam pax Monstrolli et pronunciacio 
Benedicti Gaitani, idem recepit dictarum pacis et pronunciacionis 
transcripta. 

Item quia citacio nec adiornamentum factum patri domini nostri regis 
de veniendo ad Francie regem ad homagium faciendum inueniri non potuit, 
de quibus in dicto memorando fit [mencio, liberauit eidem] transcripta 
quorumdam memorandorum [et verba] patri domini nostri regis exposi[ta] 
apud Pykerynge per Francie regis nuncios virtute q[uJedam [credencie] 
eorumdem et super aliis dictum factum tangentibus. 

Item transcriptum responsionum dictis nuncijs factarum per regem 
Anglie predictum. 

Item transcriptum causarum excusacionum per dicti regis Anglie 
nuncios Francie regi ostensarum ad finem dilacionis habende quo ad 
huiusmodi homagium faciendum. 


' Two words lacking. 2 One word lacking. §’ Three words lacking. 
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Item transcriptum littere dicti Francie regis clause dicto regi Anglie 
directe super dilacione homagij predicti eidem regi Anglie concessa. 

Item quia super commissionibus factis domino Dublinensi archiepis- 
copo et comiti Kantie, de quibus in dicto memorando fit mencio, deliberan- 
dum est per consilium regis priusquam ostendantur eas non recepit magister 
H. predictus. 

Item quia! contractus initus inter dictos archiepiscopum et comitem, 
ex vna parte, et Francie regem, ex altera, tangens castrum Montis Pesati 
et bannitos Francie regis morantes in ducatu Aquitanie, de quo fit mencio 
vt supra, non inuenitur. 

Item idem magister H[enricus] recepit transcripta treugarum de 
Regula et pacis immediate sequentis, de quibus fit mencio vt supra.” 


II 


1320. Reasons for the excuses of clerks of the councils of England and 
Gascony in processes pending in the court of France. 
P.R.O. Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, 27/12/24. 

Excusacionum cause clericorum de consilio Anglie et Vasconie in pro- 
cessibus pendentibus in curia Francie. 

Memorandum quod omnes clerici Anglie de consilio domini nostri 
regis quociens onerantur remedia ordinare ad defensionem iuris dicti 
domini nostri in processibus de supprisiis vel pacum complemento seu 
aliis quibuscumque contra, dictum dominum nostrum et suos pende[nti- 
bus] in curia Francie regis vel coram commissariis suis auctoritate ordinaria 
vel alia procedentibus super terris et iuribus ducatus Aquitanie se excusant 
principaliter per vnam ex causis infrascriptis vel per omnes; videlicet, 
Quia transcripta registrorum de recognicionibus feodorum et de antiquis 
domaniis ducis in dicto d[ucat]u et de permutacionibus et dominacionibus 
terrarum, libertatum, et priuilegiorum incolis dicti ducatus per duces 
factis non habent, nec cetera v[n]jde defensionis materia eis poterit 
apparere. 

Vel quia posito quod ea habuissent, ipsorum examinacioni secure in- 
tendere non potuissent nec remedia ordinare sine ...dia sufficienti, 
deliberacione diutina et potestate recurrendi ad prelatos et nobiles et 
ceteros de consilio dicti domini nostri super negociis magis arduis et peri- 
culis et dubiis emergentibus eisdem quociens viderint necesse et sine 
vadiis et feodis competentibus. 

Item quod prima causa ex predictis assignatur ex parte omnium cleri- 
corum de consilio dicti domini nostri in ducatu predicto vadia et feoda 
percipientium. 

Item quod magister Henricus de Cantuaria, alias per consilium assig- 
natus ad huiusmodi transcripta debito [or]dine facienda, se excusauit 
dicendo quod illud onus assumere noluit sine socio. 


1 quia is erased. 2 vt supra is struck out. 
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III 


26 May 1322. Payment for the compilation of the Gascon calendar. 
P.R.O. Wardrobe Debentures, File 484/263. 

Debentur in garderoba domini regis magistro Henrico de Cantuaria, 
clerico, de expensis suis morando London’ super ordinacione cuiusdam 
kalendaris de diuersis processibus et aliis negociis domini regis ducatum 
suum Aquitanie tangentibus, anno xv°, tempore Rogeri de Northburgh’, 
tunc custodis garderobe predicte, per compotum factum cum Iohanne 
Peny, valleto dicti Henrici, apud Knaresburgh’ xxvj° die Maij anno pre- 
dicto—Sexaginta et septem solidi et quatuor denarii. 


Feriby — Persoluitur xxj die Iulii anno xvj° [LS] Rogerus de North- 
burgh’ 
Dorso : iij bille garderobe regis de debitis infrascriptis ; videlicet, 
Magistri Henrici de Cantuaria, Ixvij s. iiij d. Elie de Ioneston, Ixvj s. 
Rogero de Sheffeld, xiiij s. 
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The Clerk of the Crown 


HE first of these articles dealt with the work in parliament 

of clerks specially assigned to its service ; the second to the 
receivers and triers of petitions, and the competition between 
the common and the civil law which developed in the sixteenth 
century. This third article attempts to elucidate the functions 
in parliament of the clerk of the crown, described by the 
commons in 1601 as ‘our immediate officer’. To him parliament 
was of his life a thing apart: to the clerk of the parliaments 
it was pro tem. his whole existence. There were in the fifteenth 
century normally two clerks of the crown, one of them called 
the ‘secondary’. Somewhat strangely, though perhaps signifi- 
cantly, they were inferior to the clerk of the parliaments who sat 
on the first bench in chancery, while both the clerks of the 
crown sat on the second. They were also paid less, the senior 
receiving £20 a year and the secondary £10 a year, while the 
clerk of the parliaments received £40. It was a doubtful com- 
pensation that, even before Richard II’s reign, they were 
allowed to marry; for that debarred them from ecclesiastical 
preferment ; no clerk of the crown appears in Le Neve’s Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae until William Porter’s appointment in 1504, 
and he remained a bachelor. Possibly function in trials for 
treason and indirect share in the shedding of blood may have 
been a further objection to the cure of souls.!_, 

But ‘clerk of the crown’ is a more than ambiguous term ; 
it may mean several different things. There were innumerable 
clerks of the crown, and great clerks had lesser clerks at their 
backs to aid them. The most formidable of them is perhaps 
the clerk of the crown in the king’s bench, ‘who framed and 
recorded all indictments against offenders, therein arraigned, 
of any public crime; he also taxed costs’, &c.2 The king’s 

1 On the other hand, marriage provided for hereditary aptitude in the office. Two 
clerks of the crown, Thomas and Richard Ive (pronounced ‘Ivy’), were father and 
son; there are two Martyns in the list, Geoffrey and Edmund, and two Brudenells, 


If the pedigrees of clerks had been kept with the same care as those of peers, more 
relationships would appear, and they would extend to other clerks than those of 
the crown. 


2 Giuseppi, Guide to the Public Records, i, 220; cf. Stat. 2H. IV, c. 10; Rot. Parl, 
ili. 472, no. 74. 
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bench also had its two sides, the crown side and the plea side, 
and each had its clerk of the crown and his ‘secondary ’, like 
the clerk of the crown in chancery, with their different functions. 
Moreover, every shire and even riding had its clerk of the peace 
who was also clerk of the crown: in the first three months of 
1538 there are recorded the appointments of some half a dozen 
of them.! The clerk of the crown, who appears in parliament 
and with whom we are concerned, is happily less diffuse. In 
his appointment he is termed ‘ clerk of the crown in chancery ’, 
not ‘clerk of the crown in parliament’; and in the rolls and 
lords’ journals he is called simply ‘clerk of the crown’ to dis- 
tinguish him from the clerk of the parliament. But the specific 
intention comes out in the fact that his first and most general 
duty is to ‘attend continually the lord chancellor in person or 
by deputy ’;? and, while not a ‘riding clerk’, he enters parlia- 
ment in the chancellor’s train. For the chancellor is, under the 
king, the keystone of the parliamentary arch. 

The iconography of parliament, so soon as it appears, expresses 
this architectonic conception. The king, high above all on his 
throne, is the keystone of the arch. Beneath, in his absence, 
sits the chancellor as his deputy on the upper woolsack, from 
which he moves to the right of the throne when the king is present. 
On the woolsack at his right hand sit the chief judges, on that 
to the left his master of the rolls, chief baron, secretary, serjeant, 
and solicitor; and on the nether woolsack facing the throne, 
the clerk of the parliament, the clerk of the crown, and two 
masters of requests. On the benches outside this official phalanx, 
which—to vary the metaphor—is the core of parliament, the 
throne is flanked on the right by the church represented by bishops 
and abbots ; and on the left by temporal lords in order of dignity. 
Below the ‘ suggestus ’,? rail, or bar, stand the commons, with 

1 L.P. Henry VIII, 1538, i. 190 [40], 384 [25], [40], 646 [44], 1309 [34]. 


* Giuseppi, i. 9; ‘ he also claimed to administer the oaths to the Lord Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, &c.’ 

5’ Thomas Soulemont (see D.N.B.), clerk of the 1540 parliament, uses this word 
both for the ‘ travers’ to the right of the throne, behind which the chancellor stood 
while addressing parliament in the king’s presence, and for the ‘ bar’ or ‘ rail’ from 
behind which the Speaker addressed the throne (Lords’ Journals, i. 161; Fiddes, 
Wolsey : ‘ Collections’, pp. 108-14). Anstis’ elaborate comment on his predecessor’s 
picture unhappily stops short of the woolsacks, and avoids explanation of the two 
figures (possibly the two chief justices) on the upper woolsack who disappear from it 
in all subsequent pictures of parliament. The clerks of the 1542 parliament (L.J. 
i. 164) have a similar description; and they are original authorities. D’Ewes is not, 
but his descriptions of the mise-en-scéne for the parliaments of 1559, 1563, and 1566 
are mostly derived from originals, with an occasional unhappy guess of his own. The 
place of the clerk of the crown in this picture of the 1540 parliament is, as his colleague, 
the clerk of the parliament, tells us, ‘ ad dextrum cornu ejusdem sacci ’, i.e. the nether 
woolsack, while the clerk of the parliament himself sits ‘ super medio sacco adverso, 
loco suo consueto’. The problem of the locality of the ‘ parliament chamber’ in 
the palace of Westminster is exhaustively explained by Miss Ivy M. Cooper in the 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 3rd series, iii. 97-138. 
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the Speaker, facing the throne and suggesting at least a financial 
basement for the parliamentary edifice. The throne is depicted 
as at the east of the parliament chamber, with the north to 
its right, the south to its left, and the west with the commons 
and Speaker, facing it. The whole plan is based on the ideas 
that no one should sit or stand with his back to the throne, and 
nothing should come between the king and his parliament : hence 
the chancellor moves to the right, and stands behind the traverse 
when he delivers his opening address. 

The relative antiquity of the three clerks—of the parlia- 
ment, of the clerk of the crown therein, and of the clerk of the 
crown in the king’s bench—is a difficult problem.! Probably 
the last-named was the oldest, and the clerk of the parliament 
emerges. before the clerk of the crown therein. At any rate, 
the earliest clerk of the crown in chancery who is mentioned in 
the precedents for subsequent appointments,” is John Tamworth, 
who occurs in 1350 and lived till 1374. An earlier clerk, not 
mentioned in those precedents, is Benedict Normanton in 1331. 
Tamworth had already, in 1344, ‘done long service in chancery 
attending to the business of the crown, and in 1350 received 
a grant for his long and unwearied labours’. He is the first 
known case of a married chancery clerk, and the ‘clericus 
uxoratus ’ became ‘no more a stranger to chancery than, as the 
case of Hoccleve shows, he was in the office of the privy seal’. 
Tamworth also ‘ kept a school for would-be clerks of his office ’, 
as did his successor Geoffrey Martin. His will, made in 1373 
and proved in 1375, shows that he left a widow and children. 
Forty years later, remarks Professor Tout, ‘a perfect epidemic 
of matrimony broke out in the almonry of chancery’, which 
may explain the recurrence of the same surnames in the list of 
clerks of the crown; the hanaper had already been ‘ kept for 
at least sixty years by members of the same family ’.* 

Nevertheless, the appearance of a clerk of the crown in parlia- 
ment is rather sudden, and the character in which he appears 
somewhat novel. I have failed to discover any reference to a 
clerk of the crown in the rolls of parliament before Richard II’s 
first ; in Edward III’s 1371 parliament the clerk of the parlia- 
ment reads both the titles of the bills and the responses thereto,‘ 
whereas it became a stereotyped custom for the titles to be read 
by the clerk of the crown, and the responses by the clerk of the 

1 The distinct office of ‘coroner’ goes back to 1194, and the chief justice of the 
king’s bench is ‘ the sovereign coroner of the whole realm’ (0.E.D.). 

* E.g. C.P.R. 1467-77, p. 426; 1476-85, p. 488; 1485-94, pp. 4, 223 ; 1494-1509, 
p. 401; ZL. P. Henry VIII, i. (ed. 1920), 54 [62]. 

’T. F. Toutin Hssays presented to R. L. Poole, p. 82; B. Wilkinson, Chancery 


under Edward III (index); Cal. Wills proved in Court of Husting, ii. 167. 
* Rot, Parl. ii. 304a, 


ery 
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parliament. It was perhaps natural that he should not appear 
in the commons’ impeachments during the Good parliament ! 
because they were not acting for the crown, and the clerk of the 
crown then had nothing to do in the commons’ house. But in 
Richard II’s first parliament, while two offenders, John de 
Gomeniz and William de Weston, were also impeached by the 
commons, it was the steward of the household who in each 
case arraigned and sentenced the prisoner ;* and in their case 
‘ Geffrey Martin, clerc de la coroune, fist ces record et le delivrast 
issint escrit en ce present roulle par sa main propre’.* It de- 
scribed the proceedings against military commanders accused 
of treasonably surrendering castles in France to the enemy. 
In the same parliament Edmund Brudenell, apparently the 
secondary ‘clericus de corona ad hoc in parliamento assignatus ’,* 
reported the proceedings against Alice Perrers, and ‘ istum 
rotulum, sic factum et scriptum, tradidit clerico parliamenti ’. 

Eleven years later Martin reappears in the same capacity, 
but as serving the Lords Appellant rather than Richard II. 
He is not mentioned by name in the parliament roll until the 
last day of the parliament (4 June), the longest that yet had sat, 
when the king ‘ granta d’aider ’ Geoffrey Martin at the request 
of the Lords Appellant, as he did to aid Scardeburgh ‘ lour com- 
mun clerk’ at the request of the commons.*® But he is men- 
tioned by name in the Historia mirabilis parliamenti’? as taking 
two hours over the rapid reading of the thirty-nine articles of 
this ‘ merciless parliament’; and it seems clear that he wrote 
the roll he read ‘ prout patet in quodam rotulo huic consuto et 
annexo ’, as recorded by John Scarle, the clerk of the parliament 
and afterwards master of the rolls and lord chancellor.6 Martin 
seems naturally to have fallen out of favour as Richard gradually 
recovered power, and the last notice of him dates from 1395. 

1 He is not mentioned in the ‘ Anonimalle Chronicle ’, ed. Galbraith. 

2L. Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers (p. 151), refers 
to this jurisdiction as ‘ conferred on or assumed by the Steward of England in the 
reign of Richard II’; cf. p. 347. The problem of the court of the lord high steward 
is confused and controversial. Mr. Harcourt (p. 433) remarks that ‘the lord high 
steward’s court has an origin which is neither ancient nor obscure, nor creditable’ ; 
and much argument has been devoted to the case of the earl of Warwick in 1499. 
In 1399 the office of lord high steward had been merged in the crown by the accession 
of Henry IV, and the present rule is that an accused peer is tried by the (temporal) 
lords in parliament, if parliament is sitting; if not, by the court of the lord high 


steward. The latest case is that of Lord de Clifford in October 1935 (see The Times, 
11 September, and 15 and 26 October 1935). 


3 Rot. Parl. iii. 12. 4 Tbid. iii. 146. 
5 For the identity of this unnamed clerk of the ‘Good’ and subsequent parliaments, 
see ante, 1942, pp. 210-12. § Rots Parl. iii. 245. 


7 Ed. McKisack, Camden Misc. xiv. (the last item). The editor makes a curious 
slip in translating (pp. vii, 14) the chronicler’s ‘ cancellarius in promptu retro regem 
stans’ as ‘ the chancellor standing with his back to the king’. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 229a. 
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Brudenell disappears about the same time, and in 1396 James 
Billingford, who had been a clerk in chancery since 1385, succeeded 
his colleague Martin as chief clerk of the crown, continuing as 
such till his death in 1409.7 

There are ample records of trials for treason during the 
succeeding centuries ; but the clerk of the crown is less apparent 
in them, and I think there are no more separate rolls compiled 
by the clerk of the crown and embedded in those of the clerk of 
the parliaments. There was one obvious reason: trials for 
treason in parliament were being superseded by trials in the 
court of the lord high steward ; and, while the jury in that court 
consisted of peers, only a bare majority * was summoned and they 
did not constitute a parliament. Parliaments also grew less 
frequent than they had been in the fourteenth century. The 
chief trials for treason in the sixteenth—Buckingham’s in 1523, 
Somerset’s in 1552, Northumberland’s and Lady Jane Grey’s 
in 1553, and Norfolk’s in 1572—were all held in the court of the 
lord high steward, and not in parliament. But the clerk of the 
crown who read to that court the indictments, may have been 
the clerk of the crown in the king’s bench.4 Sir Thomas More, 
not being a peer, was tried in the king’s bench by a special 
commission of fifteen, containing the lord chancellor, the dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and Cromwell. 

A fairly complete list of the clerks of the crown could be 
compiled from the calendar of patent rolls since the reign of 
Edward III, assisted by the fact that the later appointments 
generally specify the emoluments in the terms of earlier appoint- 
ments. Thus, the patent for Henry VIII's first clerk of the 
crown reverts to those of John Tamworth and Geoffrey Martin 
in Edward III’s reign, of Thomas Haseley and Thomas Ive® 
in those of Henry VI and Edward IV, of Clement Clerc and William 

1B. Wilkinson, Chancery under Edward III, p. 85, n. 8. 

20.C.R. Henry IV, index vol. ; Cases before King’s Council (Selden Soc. p. 72). 

3 Maitland, Const. Hist. p. 170, says ‘ seemingly 23 was the usual number’. In 
Protector Somerset’s case 26 were summoned, and I think the idea was that at least 
one more than half the peers of age should be summoned. But at Buckingham’s 
trial in 1521, Norfolk, as lord high steward, only summoned 17, including the prior 
of St. John’s (who headed the bench of secular barons in parliament); while 42 barons 
appear on the list at the end of the last parliament in 1515 (cf. Brit. Mus. Harleian 
MS. 2194, ‘ The Lord High Stewards of England ’). The year-book, Easter, 13 H. VIII, 
fo. 11, says, ‘ xx seigneurs ou xviii’ should be summoned. 

‘The report of Buckingham’s trial, reprinted in Vernon Harcourt’s His Grace the 
Steward and Trial of Peers, p. 469, says, ‘le enditement sera leu a luy [the accused] 
per le clerk del crown’, without further specifying the person or the office ; and the 
court of the lord high steward was neither a parliament nor the court of king’s bench. 


On the other hand, when a special commission included the lord chancellor, he might 


be attended by his clerk of the crown, especially when the chancellor presided over 
the commission. 


5 These details will all be found under their respective dates in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls. ; 
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Porter in that of Henry VII. These, however, are not arranged 
chronologically, but partly with reference to the different emolu- 
ments they received from the hanaper and the great wardrobe ; 
nor do they distinguish between the senior and ‘secondary’ 
clerks of the crown. Haseley, for instance, was never more than 
secondary, while Richard Sturgeon was senior. Thomas Ive, 
like his son Richard, passed on from ‘secondary’ with £10 a 
year to senior with £20. Thomas Ive received his patent on 
8 January 1468, as from Michaelmas 1467, but Henry VI’s 
‘re-adeption’ led to his supersession by John Bagot on 
22 February 1471. The Ives recovered possession with Edward 
IV’s restoration, and Richard succeeded his father ‘for life’ 
on 21 May 1481. But Richard III only re-appointed him ‘ during 
pleasure ’ on 3 July 1483, as from 26 June, the date of his usurpa- 
tion (he was not paying Ive for services to Edward V). Henry 
VII renewed the appointment, without the qualification of 
‘pleasure’, on 19 September 1485, and with a survivorship 
to Gilbert Bacheler, who succeeded in November 1487. His 
patent also contained a survivorship for Clement Clerc, who 
succeeded in 1500. and was himself succeeded by William Porter 
on 12 November 1504. 

The provision of these survivorships was doubtless due to 
the insecurity of the times ; a king without a clerk of the crown 
might be at a loss in time of trouble. But there is no survivor- 
ship clause in Porter’s patent, and Henry VII by 1504 felt fairly 
secure in the peace of his country. A new function, however, 
had been found for clerks of the crown, which becomes more 
obvious after the restoration of Edward IV. Every clerk of 
the crown is placed on the commission of the peace of his county 
and sometimes on commissions of array ; and incidentally these 
commissions provide details for the clerks’ biographies. ‘Thomas 
Ive appears as J.P. for Middlesex from 1472 and for Surrey 
from 1474 until his death in 1481; he was also on a commission 
to survey the Thames in 1476 and 1478. Richard Ive succeeds 
his father as J.P. for Middlesex in Richard III’s three com- 
missions, is continued by Henry VII, and disappears between 
the commissions dated 17 April and 14 November 1487. 
Bacheler, apart from his survivorship, had been granted on 
24 September 1485 a salary of £10, which shows that he then 
became ‘secondary’. On 21 October 1490 and on 18 December 
1492 he was placed on commissions for gaol-delivery for Ipswich, 
on 8 May 1491 on a commission of array for Suffolk, on others 
for the delivery of Melton gaol, and from 1489 on commissions 
of the peace for Suffolk; his latest appearance is on that for 
9 July 1500. Clement Clerc who succeeded was obviously also 
a Suffolk man; he had been on a commission for gaol-delivery 
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at Bury St. Edmunds in 1490, was associated with the endow- 
ment of Hintlesham church,! and was J.P. for Suffolk from 
1492 to 1504. 

This association with local government of an official so closely 
connected with the central government as the clerk of the crown 
suggests a policy of centralization or welding the country more 
closely together after the anarchy of the wars of the roses. How- 
ever that may be, Henry VII seems to have felt himself more 
secure by 1504; for the successor to Clerc was William Porter, 
a man of academic training, with apparently no previous. con- 
nexion with chancery. He was never even a justice of the 
peace. He may have been the William, son of William Porter, 
yeoman of the crown to Richard III, and possibly the William 
Porter who in 1492 was one of the executors of chief justice 
Sir John Markham’s will, and that might reconcile his legal with 
his academic proclivities. He first appears as proctor in Oxford 
University in 1481. On 7 May 1489 he received a prebend, 
which he exchanged for another on 20 April 1493, both in Lincoln 
Cathedral, in which county was also Sir John Markham’s seat 
at Sedgebrook Hall. On 12 April 1494 he was elected warden 
of New College, Oxford. His appointment as clerk of the crown 
on 12 November 1504 was almost certainly due to Warham 
who had been a fellow of New College for many years with Porter, 
was appointed master of the rolls in the year Porter became 
warden, and lord chancellor in the year Porter was made 
clerk of the crown. There was a humanistic air about these 
appointments : three years after Porter’s appointment as clerk of 
the crown, Richard Hatton, clerk of the parliament, was elected 
provost of King’s College, Cambridge; and his successor as 
clerk of the parliament was John Taylor, King’s scholar at 
Oxford in 1498 and ultimately master of the rolls.? 

No parliament met during Henry VII’s reign after Porter’s 
appointment, and he seems to have been chiefly employed on 
diplomatic documents. His name first appears in Rymer in 
connexion with Henry’s negotiations with the archduke Philip 
and Juafia of Castile during their storm-driven visit to England 
in 1506, and with subsequent negotiations in 1508 with the 
emperor Maximilian consequent upon Philip’s death.* Porter, 
who was chancellor of Chichester Cathedral c. 1507-12, attended 
Henry VII’s funeral on 11 May 1509, received the usual pardon 
on the 15th, and was re-appointed clerk of the crown on the 


1 Cal. Ing. post mortem, Henry VII, i. 809, 1007. 

? Bentley, Excerpta Historica, p. 116. Wood in his Fasti, i. 62, says that the child 
was shown to Henry VII who undertook the expense of its education. Another 
John Taylor was recommended by Oxford to Edward IV in 1474 (Anstey, Epistolae 
Academicae, ii. 408). 3 Rymer, Foedera, xiii. 1456, 1466, 1996, 211a. 
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2ist.1 In 1511 he graduated D.D. On 26 January 1513 he 
was licensed to export and import merchandise, the custom and 
subsidies to be payable six years after shipment; and on 
4 January 1514 he, with Wolsey and others, was granted the 
next presentation to prebends in St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 
and St. George’s, Windsor. 

Meanwhile, he was actively discharging functions in parlia- 
ment which are first revealed in the diary kept by the M.P.s 
for Colchester in 1485.2, From it we learn that on ‘the xxx 
day of Novembre cam downe the Clerke of the Crowne, by the 
commaundement of the Kyng and his lords spirituall and 
temporall, with xij bylls; so resseyved and red that day’. 
Their presence in parliament is obvious from the fourteenth 
century onwards, and the clerk of the crown may conceivably 
have been one of the ‘ duo principales clerici’ who, according to 
the earliest version of the ‘Modus ’, enrol, like Geoffrey Martin 
and John Scarle, ‘ omnia placita et negotia parliamenti’ in 1388. 
It was a function of the clerk of the crown in Tudor times to 
read the titles of bills presented for the royal assent, and the 
function of the clerk of the parliament to record the answers, 
which by 1510 had been reduced to three, le roy le veut, le roy 
sadvisera, and soit droit fait comme il est desire, for private 
petitions. How long it had been a function of the clerk of the 
crown to read the bills, or titles of pills, in parliament, is as 
obscure as the process of reducing the variety of answers to 
petitions in the Good parliament to the simple rule of three.® 
John Taylor’s instructions to his subordinate who wrote the 
lords’ journal, while he himself wrote the roll of parliament 
‘ propria manu ’,* seem to indicate the need for a reminder. 

But the Colchester diary shows that the parliamentary ac- 
tivity of the clerk of the crown was not so sudden an efflorescence 
as the imperfect lords’ journals appear to make it. There were 
certainly lords’ journals at least half a century before the printed 


1L.P,. Henry VIII, ed. 1920, passim. 

*The Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. (Sir) W. Gurney Benham, 1902, p. 63; 
the clerk was Richard Ive ; ante, lvi. 300-3. 

%In the ‘Good’ parliament of 1376, the responses are infinite in their variety, 
ranging from three words to long argumentative statements ; and many of the petitions 
are referred for decision elsewhere. It is only towards the end of the fifteenth century 
that the royal answers are reduced to three alternatives, which pronounce a final 
decision. 

“MS. Rot. Parl. (in the Institute of Hist. Res.), p. 83; these manuscripts contain 
transcripts of the rolls of parliament for those sessions, which are omitted from the 
printed supplement (1510-54), containing only rolls of parliaments for which there 
are no journals; they also contain information about bills necessarily signed by the 
king before introduction in parliament, bills of pardon, confirming his gifts, and bills 
of restitution ; bills introduced into the lords by persons who were not peers; bills 
passed on a second reading ; bills passed at a single sitting ; and money bills initiated 
in the lords. 
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and incomplete series begins. Fragments survive for 1449, for 
Edward IV’s first parliament, and for Henry VII’s sixth; but it 
is only with the journal for 1510 that we find the clerk of the crown 
entrusted by the lords with the duties of re-drafting bills before 
them, introducing measures, and generally acting as an expert 
adviser to the lords on technical questions. That parliament met 
on 21 January. On 1 February the lords directed Porter to 
amplify certain words in a bill concerning letters of privy 
seal; on the llth he was entrusted with two bills ‘ad refor- 
mandum’ after their first reading; on the 14th with a bill 
about hunting outside forests; on the 16th with two bills 
‘ad scribendum ’, and on the 23rd with a proviso to the bill 
attainting Empson and Dudley. In the next parliament 
(4 Feb. 1512) he occurs five times, the more important oc- 
casions being a bill concerning co-heirs and heiresses, and another 
about the staple at Calais. There are no journals extant for 
the second session of 1512, nor for the third, January-March 
1514. He re-appears in the journal for 1515; but the next 
parliament did not meet till 1523, and Porter reverts to diplomacy. 
On 20 October 1516 he signs the commission to Wolsey and others 
to form a league with the pope, the emperor, and the Swiss for 
the defence of the church. Two years later, on 9 November 
1518, he countersigns three commissions relating to the proposed 
marriage of the infant Mary Tudor to the dauphin of France, 
and the retrocession of Tournay and other places surrendered 
to Henry VIII in 1514.? 

But the most singular document he or any clerk of the crown 
ever signed, was dictated by Wolsey on 21 December 1515, the 
day before parliament was dissolved, not to meet again till 1523. 
The document is in the form of letters patent conferring on Wolsey 
the lord chancellorship for life; but no trace has been found 
of the usual preliminaries to letters patent ; Warham did not 
surrender the great seal, nor Henry VIII transfer it to Wolsey, 
until Saturday 22 December, the day after Wolsey had made 
his own formal appointment. No lord chancellor had been given 
' that office for life since Ralph Neville in Henry III’s reign. 
Wolsey kept his secret until, on 11 October 1529, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk came from the king to demand the surrender 
of the great seal. According to Cavendish Wolsey refused on 

1 Probably he had nothing to do with their indictments and trial (Deputy-keeper’s 
Reports, m1, App. ii. 226-7), which took place respectively in August 1509 and April 
1510, Henry VIII’s first parliament having met in the interval (21 Jan.—23 Feb.) ; 
and the clerk of the crown in the king’s bench is more likely to have officiated, though 
both were tried by special commissions. 

2? Rymer, Foedera, xiii. 5626, 669a, 674b, and 678b. The references to him in 


L.P. ii. (index) give him no Christian name, and assume that he was king’s secretary, 
an office filled by Bishop Ruthal from 1509, and then by Richard Pace till 1526. 
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the ground of his tenure for life, and there were ‘many stout 
words between-them’. The dukes went off to Henry without 
the great seal, but next day they returned with letters from 
the king, and Wolsey surrendered. It was not, however, till 
Sunday the 17th that he actually gave up the great seal, after he 
had learnt that he was to be indicted in the king’s bench by its 
clerk of the crown.! 

Porter had, perhaps happily, predeceased him on 5 November 
1524. He had resigned the wardenship of New College in August 
1520. As he was proctor at Oxford in 1481, he must have been 
some seventy years old at his death.2. His successor as clerk of 
the crown, Ralph Pexsall, was appointed on 6 March 1522, and 
even before that had been doing Porter’s work in chancery. 

Pexsall exemplifies a return to the less academic and more 


normal type of clerk of the crown. He came of a well-to-do 


Hampshire family, married Edith, daughter of Sir William 
Brocas, who descended from Sir Bernard Brocas, chief surveyor 
of William of Wykeham’s parks, who represented Hampshire 
in ten parliaments ; he was also befriended by William, Baron 
Sandys ‘ of The Vine ’, whose father had recovered ‘The Vyne’ 
from the Brocas family.* He was already one of the ‘ Six Clerks ’ 
of chancery at Henry VIII’s accession,‘ and on 16 July 1512 
received, with his sister-in-law Anne Brocas,® and his wife Edith, 
licence to enter upon the manor of Weldon, Northants, and the 
office of keeping the king’s deerhounds held by Sir William 
Brocas.6 He was J.P. for Hants from 28 May 1511, for Surrey 
from January 1514, and for Devon from 1522; and so, unlike 


1See my article on ‘ Wolsey and the Great Seal’, in Bulletin, I.H.R. vii. 85-97. 

? Among the curiosities in Professor H. L. Gray’s chapter 2 of his Influence of the 
Commons on Early Legislation (Harvard Hist. Studies) are, apart from its heading, 
“The Lords’ Journal and the Parliament Roll of 1509’ (in which year no parliament 
was held), his references to Porter as ‘ the ‘‘ Porter’ whose functions were humble’ 
(pp. 18, 19, nn. 10, 13; 21, n. 26). Another is the statement that in enumerating the 
triers of petitions the journal ‘adds the names of four men, designating each as 
‘chevalier’? thereby indicating that they were members of the commons’ (p. 29). 
Members of the commons were never triers of petitions, and the four specified names 
are those of Sir John Fineux, chief justice of the king’s bench; Sir Robert Rede, 
chief justice of common pleas; Sir William Hody, chief baron of the exchequer ; 
and Sir John Fisher, justice of common pleas. Throughout ‘ communes petitiones ’ 
are translated ‘ petitions of the commons’, instead of ‘common petitions ’"—the 
explanatory words ‘ rempublicam concernentes’ in the text being omitted from the 
quotation (p. 29). A like anomaly is the suggestion (p. 290) that the ‘ soit baille aux 
seigneurs’ on bills in 1429 onwards, being always ‘in the same hand’, may be in 
the Speaker’s—there being six different Speakers between 1429 and 1439! The 
hand was almost certainly John Dale’s, who deputized for Sir Thomas Haseley from 
1426 to 1440 (Bulletin, I.H.R. xvi. 81-2). 

% Montagu Burrows, The Family of Brocas, 1886; Index to Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Reports, s.vv. ‘ Brocas’ and ‘ Sandys’; C.P.R. Henry VII, i, ii (index). 

* Pardon Roll, L.P. Henry VIII (1920), i. 438 [3], m. 7. 

5 Who had married George Warham, ibid. g. 563 [23]; xiii. 384 [60]. 

® Ibid. i. 1316 [35]. 
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Porter’s immediate predecessors, he had not to wait until he 
was clerk of the crown to become a justice of the peace. His 
only church perquisite was a corrody in St. Mary’s convent, 
Thetford, granted on 16 September 1523, his marriage precluding 
others. In 1524 he was collector of the subsidy in Hampshire ; 
on 24 July 1525 he was paid £13 6s. 8d. for sealing and writing 
the patents creating Henry VIII’s illegitimate son duke of Rich- 
mond and of Somerset. Wolsey took him to France in July 1527 
on his mission to cement the Anglo-French alliance against 
Charles V. In November of that year he was proposed as sheriff 
of Surrey, and in 1530 of Hampshire, but was not pricked on 
either occasion. On 2 July 1528 Lord Sandys unsuccessfully 
urged upon Wolsey Pexsall’s appointment as under-treasurer of 
England (a post Sir Thomas More had held, 1521-6) and ‘ an old 
servant ’’ of Wolsey’s. On 6 August 1529 Stephen Gardiner, 
then king’s secretary, wrote to Pexsall to say that Henry wanted 
to have the names of the ‘ borough towns ’—obviously in view 
of the elections to the ‘ Reformation’ parliament; and on 
25 October Pexsall was officially present at Wolsey’s enforced 
surrender of the great seal. On 4 August 1531 Henry’s privy 
purse expenses record the payment of 40s. ‘ to one that brought 
a screen from Pexhalle’s house to The Vyne’, which suggests 
that Henry had been visiting Pexsall and then passed on to 
Lord Sandys, having secured a valuable piece of tapestry from 
his clerk of the crown. Perhaps it was in acknowledgement of 
the king’s grants to Pexsall and his wife on 1 June and antici- 
pation of Pexsall’s share in the grant of the manor and advowson 
of Penington church, near Milford-on-Sea, on 1 October. 

On 5 October 1532 the reversion of Pexsall’s clerkship of the 
crown was granted to (Sir) Thomas Pope,” afterwards founder 
of Trinity College, Oxford, but Pexsall continued in active 
discharge of his duties. On 26 January 1533 he was an official 
witness to Henry’s taking the great seal from Audley as lord- 
keeper, and, after holding it for a quarter of an hour, returning 
it to Audley and appointing him lord chancellor ;* and he is the 


1L.P. Henry VIII (1920), v. 755; nos. 318 [1]; 506 [7]. 

2 L.P. v. 1499 [8]. 

8 Ibid. vi. 73. The reason for this formality was the approaching fourth session 
of the Reformation parliament on 4 February. Audley had been entrusted with 
the great seal as keeper on More’s resignation (16 May 1532; Henry kept it himself 
for four days). But, as Edward VI explains in his ‘ Journal’, when Goodrich was 
translated from lord-keeper into lord chancellor, after four weeks’ custody of the 
great seal, it was ‘ bicause as custos sigilli he culd execut nothing in the parliement 
that should be done, but only to seale ordinary thinges’ (Lit. Remains, Roxburghe 
Club, p. 390). There were other similar occasions until the act of 5 Eliz. c. 18 pro- 
vided that the lord-keeper should enjoy the same ‘customs, commodities, and 
advantages as the lord chancellor . . . to all intents, constructions, and purposes’ ; 
see my article on ‘ Wolsey and the Great Seal’, in Bulletin, I.H.R. vii. 85-97. 
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‘clericus corone ’ who appears seven times in the lords’ journal 
for the spring session of 1534, the only one for which a journal 
is extant during the Reformation parliament. He is generally 
associated with the attorney, the solicitor, or the clerk of the 
parliament, in communicating bills, passed in the lords, to the 
commons. Porter’s function of re-drafting or ‘reforming’ bills 
seems to have passed from the clerk of the crown to the 
attorney and/or solicitor. In the next short parliament of 
June-July 1536 Pexsall appears a dozen times performing the 
same function of ‘ nuntius’ between the two houses;! but 
he was original in advising that lords, e.g. Viscount Lisle, lord 
deputy of Calais, unable to attend parliament, should nominate 
as proxies two temporal peers instead of the previous practice 
of nominating one spiritual and one temporal; and Pexsall 
put into the proxy form lords Delaware and Montague, in- 
timating that the registering in the parliament chamber would 
cost 20s.? 

That substitution was not unconnected with the impending 
dissolution of the greater monasteries, and the Pilgrimage of Grace 
involved Pexsall in trouble with the duke of Norfolk. One of 
his duties, as clerk of the crown, was to make out safe-conducts 
on 30 November 1536 for Darcy and other northern lords to come 
and treat with Norfolk. Sir Francis Bigod’s outbreak in January 
1537 put an end to conciliation, but in Norfolk’s commission 
for trying the offenders the bishopric of Durham was not 
included ; he proceeded nevertheless, ‘keeping secret our lack of 
authority ’, asking Henry’s pardon for not ‘ perusing his com- 
mission more circumspectly ’, and adding ‘ Pexsall, Croke, and 
such officers will cause him hereafter to have his commissions 
examined by counsel’. To Cromwell he ‘ wishes Pexsall and 
Croke for their negligence had five or six days as ill journeys 
as I have had within this month’. Pexsall, no doubt, was 
failing : he died four months later on 15 or 16 July 1537; his 
widow was remembered in Queen Jane’s bequests and attended 
her funeral on 12 November.‘ In 1535 Pexsall was assessed 
for the subsidy at £1000; his son and heir Richard was —— 
livery on 12 February 1538.5 


1 The function of these ‘ nuntii’ was less than that of a papal ‘ nuncio ’, but higher 
than that of a ‘messenger’. It did got consist merely of handing over one or more 
bills, but of reading their titles and sometimes indicating their purport. Three was 
their usual number on each occasion, possibly as a guarantee of accuracy in anything 
that was said. When, in Elizabeth’s reign, there were frequent arrangements for 
conferences and joint committees of the two houses, there was need for more than 
a mere ‘yes’ or ‘no’. The houses could not discuss them en masse, and it fell to 
the ‘ nuntii’. 'L.P. x. 994. 

3 Ibid. xi. 1206; xu, i. 615-16; ii. 186 [76]. 

* Ibid. viii. 478 ; xt, ii. 274, 297, 664, 973, 1060 (p. 374); xiii. 384 [60]. 

® Ibid. xu, ii, 664. 
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Pope succeeded to the clerkship of the crown and .at once 
reminded Cromwell, as clerk of the hanaper, of the ‘ augmentation 
of my fee’. On 8 September he withdrew that application, 
but asked for the ‘ residue’ of Chacombe Priory, in Northants.’ 
When Audley originally asked Henry for Pope’s reversion to 
Pexsall’s office in 1532 the king declined until he had ascertained 
its value, and Audley said it was ‘ but 201. fee and a great charge 
of writing, with not more than 100 marks for keeping three or 
four clerks’.2 On 28 February 1538, within seven months of 
succeeding Pexsall, Pope obtained a fresh patent to himself 
and John Lucas in survivorship,* and it seems that Lucas did 
the work for the next six years while Pope, in addition to his 
clerkship of writs in the Star Chamber (which he retained till 
his death in 1559), became treasurer of the court of augmenta- 
tions, with beneficial results to Trinity College, Oxford. At 
any rate, when parliament next met in 1539, it is Lucas who 
acts as clerk of the crown therein. 

He had a varied career; he was apparently son of John, 
and grandson of Thomas Lucas, Henry VII’s solicitor from 1494 
to 1509, and was a native of Essex, probably of Colchester, of 
which his patron Thomas Audley, the future lord chancellor, 
was admitted a burgess in 1516 and its town clerk in 1523, when 
he also represented it in parliament. He and Lucas were both 
of the Inner Temple, and the earliest clear reference to Lucas 
appears to be a singular petition to Henry VIII (assigned to 
1529) > complaining that one Delahide, a native of Ireland and 
student of the Inner Temple, had borrowed from him a volume 
containing Glanville’s works, the laws of St. Edward, the Danes, 
the West Saxons, Magna Carta, &c., and had died without 
returning it, whereby one James Dowdall became possessed of 
it, and conveyed it to Ireland. Lucas claims that it is unique 
and prays that Dowdall be summoned before the council: the 
result is not known. 

In 1534 Lucas took at Colchester the oath of allegiance to 
Henry VIII’s issue by Anne Boleyn;* and in December 1537 
Audley, now lord chancellor, recommended to Cromwell his 
appointment as king’s solicitor, being ‘a right well-learned and 
discreet person: he will give Cromwell £10 for wine’. Audley 
renounces any profit to himself from the transaction because he 
knows Lucas to be ‘a right honest man and no common meddler 
in causes, whereby he may give the better attendance’.? The 
wine was not potent enough, and Audley consoled Lucas by ap- 
pointing him his deputy high steward for England north of the 

1 LP. xu, ii. 664. 2 Ibid. v. 1514. * Ibid. xi, i, 384 [10]. 


* Colchester Red Paper-book, pp. 26, 29. 5 LP. iv. 6125. 
® Colchester Red Paper-book, p. 91. 72.P. xu, ii. 1160. 
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Trent,! and on 28 February 1538 securing his association with 
Pope as clerk of the crown.? Probably Lucas and not Pope is 
the anonymous clericus corone who is mentioned in the lords’ 
journal for 22 May 1539, though his name first appears there on 
25 June. He is there styled magister, which implies that he was 
a master of requests, an office he continued to hold till the end of 
Edward VI’s reign. It is an omission on the part of the clerk 
of the parliament that only his, and not Lucas’s, participation 
in the routine of assent to legislation at the end of that session 
is recorded on 28 June. Lucas appears, however, in the last 
session of that parliament on various occasions, including the 
assent to legislation on 24 July 1540.5 

In 1541 Lucas is a commissioner for gaol delivery at Col- 
chester and in 1542 J.P. for Essex. In the lords’ journals for 
the parliament which met on 16 January 1542 and was dissolved 
on 28 March 1544 the clerk of the crown hardly appears at all.‘ 


1L.P. Xx, i. 537, fo. 50. 2 Ibid, xi, i. 384 [101]. 

3 Lords’ Journals, i. 15la, 155bis, 157-9, 161-2. The chronology of the sessions 
of this parliament in the statutes differs from that in the lords’ journals. It met on 
28 April 1539, and sat till 23 May, when it was agreed between the lords and commons 
that all acts and bills ‘in eodem permanebunt in statu quo sunt presente die, hujus 
parliamenti prorogatione in aliquo non obstante ’ (i. 1126). That was Friday ‘ decimo 
quinto die parliamenti’. The prorogation was only over Whitsuntide, and parliament 
met for what is headed ‘ secunda sessione ’ on Friday 30 May ‘ decimo septimo parlia- 
menti’. It continued till Saturday ‘ quadragesimo die parliamenti’, 28 June. The 
royal assent was given to various bills, and parliament was prorogued to 3 November, 
when—still called ‘ secunda sessione ’"—it met only to be further prorogued to 14 January 
1540, when—still called ‘ secunda sessione ’—it met only to be prorogued again to 
12 April for a ‘ tertia sessione’. The prorogued single day ‘sessions’ are reckoned 
as the 41st and 42nd ‘ dies parliamenti’, and 12 April is reckoned the 43rd day of the 
parliament. It sat till 11 May, ‘dies 58 parliamenti et 16 hujus sessionis ’, and was 
then ‘ prorogued’ to 25 May. This was again a prorogation over Whitsuntide ; but 
while the Whitsun prorogation for seven days in 1539 involved a ‘ second’ session, 
the Whitsun prorogation for thirteen days in 1540 did not involve another session, but 
continued the third, with a resolution ‘ ut ea quae in hac sessione [12 April--11 May] 
expedita et conclusa fuerant, remanerent in suo robore et effectu, prorogatione ipsa 
non obstante’. There were thus two Whitsun ‘ prorogations ’, one in 1539, the other 
in 1540: the lords’ journals treat the first as involving a second session ; the ‘ statuées ’ 
roll them into one and are followed by the Wedgwood Report. Per contra, the statutes 
and Wedgwood roll the two sessions in 1540 into one third session, 12 April-24 July, 
ignoring the longer prorogation of that year. The authorities agree in giving the 
parliament a total of three sessions, but only by ignoring in one ease the 1539 Whitsun 
prorogation, and in the other the Whitsun prorogation of 1540. It should be added 
that the clerk calls each separate session a ‘ parliament ’, with a separate enumeration 
of its days, e.g. ‘ Dies 44 parliamenti—et secundo die hujus parliamenti sessionis ’. 
It is clear that the modern heresy, which separates parliament into water-tight compart- 
ments by prorogation and puts an end to all bills, did not obtain ; and a correspond- 
ence in The Times in January 1940 failed to elucidate the growth of, or the reasons 
for, the ‘ massacre of the innocents’ at the end of every session. 

* Its clerk was (Sir) William Paget, but he was ambassador at Paris and his parlia- 
mentary duties were discharged by (Sir) John Mason, French secretary, and William 
Knight of the signet office. Both kept journals which have been preserved, but 
only one is printed in the Lords’ Journals without indicating which. Both, however, 
are combined in the manuscript journals (now in the Institute of Historical Research) 
compiled for Charles Bruce, M.P. 1705-11 and third earl of Ailesbury 1741-7 (Doyle), 
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The interest of this parliament consists chiefly in the substitution 
of English for Latin in the lords’ journals, beginning on 8 Feb- 
ruary 1542 with a ‘ billa concerning cross-bows and handguns ’, 
and gradually extending its scope for the rest of the century.’ 
The communication of bills to the commons is often curtly ex- 
pressed as ‘ sent down to the commons’; and the communicators 
are usually the king’s attorney, solicitor, or a master of requests, 
but not the clerk of the crown. The increasing employment of 
masters of requests as receivers of parliamentary petitions, 
‘nuntii’, and other parliamentary functions may indicate the 
growing influence of equity in parliament. 

In any case Lucas ceased to be clerk of the crown on 9 April 
1544 with the unprecedented surrender of his and Pope’s joint 
patent for life, to be succeeded by a single patentee, Edmund 
Martyn. But Lucas’s patron, Lord Audley, was in articulo 
mortis on 9 April; his last attendance on the woolsack had been 
on 13 March; and Lucas was acquiring in May a large share in 
lands lost by monasteries or attainders, especially in Colchester 
and Mile End, which might make the duties of a clerk of the 
crown distasteful and unnecessary.2, Anyhow, Lucas set a pre- 
cedent by turning to politics and securing election for Colchester 
before the end of the year in which he ceased to be clerk of the 
crown (23 Dec. 1544). That parliament was only dissolved by 
Henry’s death, and Lucas was re-elected to the parliament of 
1547-52, probably for that of March 1553,? and certainly for 
Mary’s first parliament of October-December. He was clearly not 
lacking in versatility : in May and June 1546 he had been sending 
up Essex suspects to the privy council in connexion with Bonner’s 
heresy-hunt‘; under Protector Somerset he was commissioner 
of oyer and terminer and of the peace for Essex and Suffolk, 
and received a grant of £323 worth of chantry lands and the 
site of the late monastery of St. John’s, Colchester.’ 

He profited far more under Northumberland, whom he 
assisted in getting rid of the Protector with the help of the 
Colchester magnate, Sir Francis Jobson, who had married 
which contains a mass of information not available elsewhere, relating to parliamentary 
procedure, e.g. the royal assent before introduction of bills, introduction by officials 
not peers, number of readings, money bills originating in the lords, royal provisos, 
the clerk’s oath of secrecy, John Taylor’s remark in 1510 that he compiled the roll 
propria manu, leaving the journal to his subordinate, and so forth. 

1The use of English is at first always in connexion with bills sent up from the 
commons, who in the latter half of Henry VIII’s reign were gradually superseding 


the lords in influence ; hence the emergence of the commons’ journals. Another 


feature in 1542 is the regular attendance of lords: the average daily presence is 
nearly 75 per cent. 


2 L.P. 1644, i. 610 [116]. 


3 Sir Francis Jobson was returned for Colchester, but its second M.P.’s name was 
defaced. 


* Acts P.C. i. 464, 468; L.P. 1546, i. 836. 5C.P.R. Edward VI, v. 226-7. 
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Northumberland’s half-sister. On 10 October 1550 he was urged 
by the council to continue his ‘inquisition’ for the author of 
seditious bills in Colchester; and on 25 October 1551 was ap- 
pointed to examine Somerset’s adherents in the Tower.2 On 
14 December 1551 he was granted £100 annuity from midsummer 
last—five times the salary of a senior clerk of the crown ;? on 
4 and 11 November he had been appointed to both the committee 
and the sub-committee to reform ecclesiastical law, and on 12 
February 1552 to the commission of thirty-two.4 On 9 March 
following, as a master of requests, he was put on a commission 
to relieve the privy council of the multitude of ‘suits and 
requests ’ made to it.6 On 16 January 1553 he was on another 
commission to collect church goods, plate, jewels, bells, and 
ornaments, and yet another on 29 May to recover embezzled 
church lands and goods. He was himself steward of a number 
of former church manors. His final and colossal transaction 
was the payment, ‘in ready money ’, on 2 July 1553 (four days 
before Edward VI died) of £1095 16s. 8d. for grants of royal 
manors in Wilts, Berks, and Essex, including Somerset’s manor 
of Streatfield Mortimer and king’s lands in East Greenwich.’ 

He had to pay in another way by countersigning Edward VI’s 
‘devise for the succession ’, preserved in the library of Lucas’ 
inn, the Inner Temple® A natural result after Mary’s succession 
was an order of the privy council on 29 July for his arrest and 
committal to the Fleet prison : the first of the persons entrusted 
with this order was Sir Thomas Pope, his former colleague as 
clerk of the crown. Perhaps Pope was responsible for the order 
given two days later to the warden to give Lucas the liberty of 
the Fleet garden, and another, two days later, permitting his 
retirement to his ‘mansion’, there to remain. On 17 August 
he was even liberated ‘in consideracion of his sikeness’.® His 
return for Colchester to Mary’s first parliament, on 18 September, 
is surprising, but so is Sir Francis Jobson’s election to succeed 
him six months later. He died on 28 October 1556 and was 
buried in St. Peter le Poor’s, London; his epitaph is given in 
Stow’s ‘Survey’, but not in Kingsford’s edition thereof.° His 
son and heir, Thomas, was licensed to enter upon his inheritance 
on 29 January 1557; a great-grandson was Charles I’s general 
who was created Lord Lucas. 

1 Acts P.C. iii. 138. 2 bid. 397. 

° C.P.R. Edw. VI, iv. 50. * Ibid. iv. 114, 354. 

5 Ibid. iv. 353; cf. Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. 160, fo. 2880. 

°C.P.R. Edw. VI, iv. 392, 396-8 ; v. 418. 

7 Ibid, v. 226; the modern equivalent would be at least £20,000. 

8 Lit. Remains of Edw. VI, Roxburghe Club, p. 571. 

® Acts P.C. 1552-4, pp. 305, 308, 311, 322. 10 Lit. Remains, p. 400. 


1 C.P.R. 1555-7, p. 242. He must, I think, be distinguished from the John Lucas 
who was commissioner for sewers in Kent, and may be the artist of the very interesting 
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Edmund Martyn, who succeeded both Pope and Lucas on 
9 April 1544, was a more modest official than either, though he 
may have descended from his predecessor, Geoffrey Martyn, 
in Richard II’s reign, and must almost certainly have been a 
relative of Edmund Martyn, LL.D. of Cambridge, who became 
clerk of the hanaper in 1493, master in chancery 1495, dean of 
St. Stephen’s in 1496, was diplomatically employed by Henry 
VII, and died in 1507.1 Like Lucas, Martyn was promoted by 
Audley, and on 18 April 1535 was granted the survivorship of 
the clerkship for writing and enrolling commissions of appeal 
in chancery.2 He is almost certainly the Martyn, called Audley’s 
‘gentleman’ and ‘Edward’ on one occasion, but ‘Edmund’ 
on two others;* and he was, with Sir Thomas Pope, one of 
Audley’s executors. The fact that on 3 May 1544, three weeks 
after his appointment as clerk of the crown, he was represented 
by a deputy at the ceremonial transference of the great seal to 
Audley’s successor, Wriothesley, suggests his identity with the 
‘Marten’ who occurs in Norfolk’s correspondence as engaged in 
the somewhat incongruous business of providing transport for 
Henry’s invasion of France and siege of Boulogne: ‘* there was 
no parliament to engage his services after the dissolution on 
28 March. 

They next met on 23 November 1545, and on 7 December 
four bills were sent down to the commons, one of them for the 
‘ office of custos rotulorum ’, by Godsalve ‘et Thomam Martyn, 
clericum corone ’, the Christian name being an odd confusion with 
that of his colleague Thomas Powle who was not associated with 
Martyn as clerk of the crown until 20 July 1546, an indication 
that the journal, like the roll, of parliament was not written 
out till after it ended.’ Between 16 and 24 December 1545 
‘Martyn’s name occurs seven times in connexion with various 
bills—a subsidy bill ‘reformanda’, another to be engrossed, 
and the clerical subsidy bill—but always as ‘ magister ’ Martyn. 


coloured plans of Dover Castle, town, and harbour, in the Brit. Mus. Cotton collection 
of maps and drawings (L.P. xxi, App. 20). One includes what Brodie seems justified 
in calling a ‘ martello’ tower. 

1C.P.R. Henry VII, i. 420, &c.; Leadam, Court of Requests, p. cxiii; Cooper, 
Athenae Cantab. i. 523. 

2 L.P. Henry VIII, viii. 632 [30]. 

3 Ibid. ix. 385; xvi. 1028, 1047; xvii. 258 f. 51; xv, ii. 231 (p. 128). 

4 Ibid. x1x, i. 274 (p. 159), 763, 876; ii. 306; his absence was unusual on such 
afi occasion because the clerk of the crown ‘claimed to administer the oaths to the 
lord chancellor, master of the rolls’, &c. (Giuseppi, Guide, i. 9). 

5 Cf. John Seymour’s rough notes of commons’ journals compared with his fair 
copy made years afterwards (Bulletin, I.H.R. xvi. 156). The journal of this 1545 
parliament needs supplementing and correcting by the roll epitomized in L.P. 1545, 
ii. 850. The editorial dates at the head of the printed pages are frequently wrong ; 
e.g. the year ‘ 1539’ is continued till 11 May 1540; ‘ 1557’ continues to be placed at 
the head of Mary’s last parliament until her death on 17 November 1558. 
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Henry VIII prorogued parliament in person on the 24th, his 
last appearance therein. It met again on 4 November 1546, 
only to be prorogued till 14 January 1547, at the end of which 
session the ‘clericus corone’ read on 27 January the title of 
the bill for Norfolk’s attainder, and the clerk of the parliaments, 
presumably Thomas Knight, uttered the words ‘ soit faicte come 
il est desire ’—not ‘le roy le veult ’. 

Whether that clerk of the crown was Martyn or Powle is 
obscure, but presumably it was Martyn. Voluntarily or not, 
he remained in the background throughout Edward VI’s reign, 
and his only appointment in the five volumes of the ‘ Calendar 
of Patent Rolls’ is that of J.P. for Middlesex on 16 December 
1550,1 while his associate Powle succeeded John Croke as clerk 
of the hanaper on 29 November 1549 and is called its ‘ con- 
troller’ on 4 March 1550.2 Powle was also one of the Six Clerks 
and had other chancery jobs. On 22 April 1547 he was granted, 
with Bartholomew Traheron, the office of writing to the great 
seal all letters patent of presentations, and that of examiner of 
all letters of alienations and other grants under the great seal. 
On 26 June 1548 he was paid out of the exchequer for ‘ writing, 
drawing, and ingrossing of a pardon and certain commissions 
for Ireland ’.2 The association of Traheron was singular because 
Traheron was M.P. for Barnstaple, 1547-52; the grants in 
which they were associated were both surrendered on 1 December 
1549, after Somerset’s loss of his protectorate ; but Traheron was 
recompensed by succeeding Ascham as king’s librarian and then 
becoming dean of Chichester, while Powle obtained the hanaper. 

The multiplication of duties which produced a large addition 
to their emoluments in Mary’s reign, may account for their dis- 
appearance from the lords’ journals in Edward VI’s. But that 
would be a rash deduction in view of the varying and voluntary — 
character of the journals. The clerk, for instance, at the be- 
ginning of the session on 27 November 1548, starts marking 
the absent peers ‘abs.’ instead of the present peers ‘ pr.’, and 
continues to do so till the prorogation on 1 February 1550; he 
dies in July 1550, and Mason, who succeeds, reverts to the regular 
‘pr.’ Throughout the reign there is no mention of the election 
or presentation of a Speaker in the lords’ journals. In the printed 
commons’ journals, the ‘Sir John Baker’ in brackets is a later 
addition ; but they contain an account of Dyer’s election in 1553. 
Until the end of the sixteenth century the journals, as distinct 
from the rolls, of parliament were private enterprises on the 


1O0.P.R. Edward VI, iii. 21. In his pardon by Elizabeth (C.P.R. 1558-60, p. 195) 


Martyn is described as ‘ of London, alias clerk of the crown’; and he was probably 
related to Sir Richard Martyn, lord mayor of London, and Thomas Martyn, a master 
of requests like Edmund (see D.N.B. for both). 2 Jbid. iii. 331. 


° Acts P.C, ii. 206; Maxwell-Lyte, The Great Seal, p. 266. 
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part of the clerks; and they were continually varying, and on 
the whole expanding and improving, their record. The absence 
of references by the clerks of the parliaments to the clerks of 
the crown does not, therefore, prove that the latter were idle 
in parliament; as late as 14 November 1601 the solicitor- 
general explained to the commons what some of these functions 
were.! But under Edward VI there is a definite decline in the 
record of parliamentary ceremonial, due partly, no doubt, to 
Edward VI’s minority ; lists of acts passed during a session are, 
of course, recorded, but there is no record of the reading of their 
titles by clerks of the crown or the answers by clerks of the 
parliament ; and it is not likely that practices, which reappear 
under Mary and Elizabeth, were discontinued. 

Martyn obviously continued his normal functions in chancery, 
and resumed his parliamentary duties under Mary.2 His and 
Powle’s services were handsomely acknowledged by the queen 
when, on 31 December 1556, recognizing that the emoluments of 
the clerk of the crown were, ‘ on account of the daily increase of its 
business, insufficient to maintain those who have been appointed 
in the office’, she granted Martyn and Powle and their suc- 
cessors an increment of £40 a year from the issues of the hanaper 
to be paid quarterly.* Martyn received the customary pardon 
from Elizabeth on her accession, and on 28 February 1560 was 
licensed, with (Sir) Thomas Lodge, afterwards lord mayor of 
London, and others to acquire the manor of Godney, near 
Glastonbury, from Sir Robert Peckham.4 His first duty in the 
reign was, on 11 December 1558, to ‘ make out writs after the 
accustomed manner to the persons being appointed to be 
serjeants-at-the-law ’;° and his last appearance as clerk of the 
crown in parliament was on 25 October 1566.6 He sat, at its 
opening on 30 September, with his co-patentee Powle, Masters 
Vaughan and Yale, and Spelman, the clerk of the parliament, 
on the nether woolsack; ‘and behind them kneeled Smith, 
clerk of the council’, afterwards Sir Thomas, and clerk of the 
parliament from 1597 to 1609.7 But at the dissolution on 2 Janu- 


1 Bulletin, ILH.R. xvi. 147 n. ; 

2 LJ. i. 455, 456a, 46la, 4836, 489a, 5116, 521a [bis], b, 531. 

3 C.P.R. 1555-7, p. 548. For the chancery clerks’ emoluments in Elizabeth’s 
reign, see Household Books (Soc. of Antiquaries), 1790, p. 241. 

4 0.P.R. 1558-60, pp. 195, 381. 

5 Acts P.C. vii. 18. 6 Lords’ Journals, i. 637. 

* D’Ewes, p. 97a. D’Ewes does not name his authority for his pen-pictures for 
1559, 1563, and 1566 (pp. 10-11, 59, 97), but they agree fairly well with the 1523 
picture of parliament (reproduced as the frontispiece of my Evolution), much more nearly 
than to the second picture of parliament assigned to 1585. In the 1523 picture there 
are only four figures sitting on the nether woolsack ; D’Ewes’ addition of a fifth in 
the person of Powle may be due to Powle’s sitting there after Martyn disappears on 
25 October. The two masters in chancery and Spelman—the clerk of the parliament 
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ary 1567 Powle alone appears, though he is described as ‘ deputy 
and joint patentee with Mr. Martin, clerk of the crown’. Martyn 
was alive but unable to attend, and he died before the next 
parliament of 2 April 1571, when Powle appears on his own 
authority. 

He was at least distinguished by the length of his tenure of 
office and of life. Like Lucas, he was of Essex, and on 20 October 
1558 was granted by Mary patent offices in Waltham forest. 
His original patent as clerk of the hanaper (29 Nov. 1549) has 
an appended note to the effect that it was surrendered on 26 May 
1592 ;1 but.this did not affect his 1546 patent as clerk in sur- 
vivorship of the crown, and he went on discharging its duties 
until the last day of the last but one of Elizabeth’s parliaments. 
Of the proceedings on that day Hayward Townshend provides 
a unique, vivid, and detailed account only recently published.? 
On 9 February 1598 the Speaker, on his knees, presented the queen 
with the bill of subsidies, ‘ which the clerk of the crown received, 
and laid it on a little table, standing before the Speaker betwixt 
ii great wax candles on a plain green carpet ’, symbolizing pre- 
sumably an exchequer and not a chancery transaction, and the 
financial predominance of the commons (whose benches were 
even then upholstered in green) over the lords whose benches 
were upholstered in red.* Powle also, according to the time- 
honoured custom, read the titles of the acts passed, while (Sir) 
Thomas Smith, now clerk of the parliaments, gave the responses, 
the forms of which he sets down in an aide-mémoire to preclude 
aberration on his first discharge of these functions.‘ Other of 
Powle’s long-lived activities are indicated in the ‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council’.> John Chamberlain, in a letter to Dudley 
Carleton of 31 October 1601,® referring to deaths during the long 
vacation, mentions ‘old Powle’ along with the master of the 
Temple (Nicholas Balgay), William Lambard, and Richard 


—are correct, but ‘Smith’ (pp. 59, 97) is a bad guess, probably due to D’Ewes’ 
editor, Paul Bowes. The elder and more eminent Sir Thomas Smith (1513-77) was 
only clerk of the council for three months in 1548, and the younger (1556 ?-1609)—ten 
years old in 1566—was not appointed clerk till 1597 (see my articles on both in 
D.N.B. and list of clerks in Z.H.R. 1923, p. 56, n. 3). 

1 The ‘ G. Gerrerd ’ who countersigns this surrender is, no doubt, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
then chief commissioner of the great seal, whose function abated two days later when 
Sir John Puckering became lord-keeper. 

?* Hayward Townshend’s Journals’, in Bulletin, I.H.R. xii. 1-31. D’Ewes uses 
it and acknowledges his obligations, which his editor, Paul Bowes, systematically 
suppresses. 

5 Ibid, xii. 24: the lords’ benches were cushioned in red ‘say’ from January 1514 
onwards (my Wolsey, p. 57, n. 4). 

‘LJ. ii. 225; cf. John Taylor’s instructions to his deputy in 1510 (ibid. i. 10). 
5 Vols. xix. 56, 209; xx. 162; xxi. 163; xxii. 298, 310. 
*C.S.P. Dom. 1601-3, p. 114. 
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Crompton.! Lord Cobham refers to his death in a letter of 16 
July to Sir Robert Cecil, asking for the grant to one of his servants 
‘of the keeping of the Queen’s courts under you at Barking’ 
which Powle held till his death ;? a clerk of the crown in 1546, 
he must have been some eighty-five years old in 1601. Among 
his descendants who retained the spelling ‘Powle’ was Henry 
Powle, master of the rolls and Speaker of the Convention parlia- 
ment of 1689. 

The last of the Tudor clerks of the crown was George (after- 
wards Sir George) Coppin, who succeeded Smith in Elizabeth’s 
last parliament of 1601. He had been a member of Burghley’s 
household, lived in his house in the Strand, and sent Sir Robert 
Cecil daily accounts of Burghley’s last illness.? His name occurs 
in the lords’ journals on 4 December 1601,4 the commons’ journals 
being lost from 1581 to 1604. But Townshend’s private journal 
(pp. 210-16) throws more light on the clerk of the crown’s position. 
A dispute had arisen between the lord-keeper (Egerton) and the 
commons over the issue of writs for by-elections. Egerton 
claimed that the Speaker’s warrant should go direct to him for 
the issue of the writ, the commons that it should go through 
the clerk of the crown, ‘ our immediate officer’. Bacon defended 
Egerton ; Cecil proposed a committee, which examined the clerk 
of the crown, the clerk of the petty bag, and ‘our clerk of the 
parliament’. The debate, which followed on its report, was 
summed up by (Sir) Thomas Fleming, the queen’s solicitor, who 
said : 

The clerk of the crown is our immediate officer; he is to be atten- 
dant between the two doors of the upper house and the lower house. 
When any warrant-general is required, he is to subscribe it, to certify 
it, ete. He is to convey our minds and messages to the Upper House ; 
yea, this warrant is to be directed unto him. 


1The D.N.B. has Lambard’s death all right on 19 August, but only a ‘ floruit, 
1573-99’ for Richard Crompton. 

* Hatfield MSS. xi. 291; Acts P.C. xxii. 298, 310; cf. Bowyer, Parl. Diary, 
1606-7, ed. Willson, pp. 55, 181, 205. Mr. Willson, however, makes Francis Crane 
clerk of the lords in 1607, as well as Sir Thomas Smith (pp. 185, 253). The source of 
the error, which is also in the D.N.B., is explained in Bulletin, J.H.R. xvii. 11 n. 

3 Hatfield MSS. viii. 259, 276-7, 280, 285. I have used the term ‘ Hatfield MSS.’ 
and not ‘ Salisbury MSS.’, which has recently been officially adopted, because (i) the 
manuscripts have always been preserved at Hatfield house; (ii) the Cecils had no 
connexion with Salisbury before Sir Robert’s creation in 1605, by which date all 
the 17 volumes in print had been issued ; (iii) it is the term used throughout in the 
D.N.B., and (iv) the Hist. MSS. commission had already reported on three collections 
of real Salisbury MSS., those of the diocese, the cathedral chapter, and the city. 
‘ Hatfield MSS.’ would only become obsolete if they were disposed of ; and in that 
case ‘ Salisbury ’ would become even more irrelevant. 

* The Lords’ Journal for 14 December 1601, has ‘ Mr. D. Swale, clerk of the crown’. 
This is an error due to punctuation ; two bills were sent down to the commons by 
Dr. Richard Swale and the clerk of the crown. Swale, besides being a master of requests, 
was also a receiver of petitions, and therefore could not be a clerk of the crown. 
Townshend has it right (p. 285) and D’Ewes (p. 614a) copies him. 
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The order was ‘entered of record’, and that settled the con- 
stitutional practice; as Erskine May remarks, ‘On the receipt 
of the Speaker’s warrant, the writ is issued by the clerk of the 
crown ’. 


A. F. PoLuarp. 


P.S.—Caution is advisable in accepting ‘clerk of the crown’ at its 
face value. On 2 August 1576 Chief-Justice Wray describes John Dyster 
as ‘ deputy-clerk of the crown’. On 4 January 1577 Sir William Cordell, 
master of the rolls, writes to Burghley stating that he had had a confer- 
ence with Dyster ‘ clerk of the crown, these thirty years’ over the question 
whether the lord president of the council had ever been appointed by 
letters patent (Hatfield MSS. ii. 136, 146). There are no references to 
Dyster in Henry VIII’s ‘ Letters and Papers ’, nor in Edward VI’s patent 
rolls. On Mary’s pardon roll (C.P.R. 1553-4, p. 450) he is described as 
‘servant’ to Edmund Martyn, clerk of the crown of Chancery, alias John 
Dyster ‘fysshmonger’. On 20 August 1558 he was granted the survivor- 
ship for life of the office of clerk of the enrolments of indentures, &c., in 
chancery. He died before 4 June 1578 (C.S.P. Dom. p. 591), Powle, 
who succeeded Martyn, surviving as clerk of the crown till 1601. 
Cordell’s ‘clerk of the crown’ can only mean ‘a clerk in the crown 
office’ (cf. ante, p. 13, ll. 7-9). 


1 Parliamentary Practice, 1883, pp. 701-2. Hatsell (ii. 181 n.) states that in the 
18th century the clerk of the crown ‘sat upon the steps at the Speaker’s feet . . .’, and 
“be present at debates. When the clerk of the crown is a Member, as Mr. Bisse was, 
and Mr. Yorke is, the orders are then made on his deputy.’ The 0.Z.D. s.v. ‘ Crown, 
clerk of the’ has no reference to the clerk being an M.P. 






































The Influence of the Clergy and the ‘ Institu- 


zeurs Primaires’ in the Election of the 


French Constituent Assembly April 1848 


HE struggle for the control of primary education is one of 

the major factors in modern French history. It constitutes 
an important element in that rivalry between church and state 
which has played such an important part in French politics since 
1789. The year 1848 witnessed one of the most critical phases 
in this struggle, although at first the revolution which broke out 
in February seemed likely to reverse the previous trend of events. 
During the reign of Louis-Philippe, for more than one reason, 
relations between the church and the monarchy had been strained, 
and in 1848 clericals joined with republicans in welcoming the 
flight of the king. Moreover, the first half of the nineteenth 
century had been marked by a revival of religious feeling which 
even left-wing opinion, under the influence of writers such as 
Fourier and Saint-Simon, had shared. Hostility towards the 
church was conspicuously absent at the opening of the revolution, 
and there was a favourable attitude to religion which found its 
most characteristic expression in the rather vague religiosity of 
Lamartine. 

Even more surprising than the religious sympathies of some 
of the republicans was the revolutionary enthusiasm of many of 
the clergy. The chief clerical paper, /’Univers, came out, as 
early as 27 February, with an article entitled, ‘Qui songe 
aujourd’hui en. France 4 défendre la Monarchie?’ The arch- 
bishop of Paris, Mgr. Affre, paid an official visit to Dupont de 
l’Eure, the head of the provisional government. Scenes of 
fraternization between revolutionaries and clergy were witnessed. 
Clerical symbols were respected and protected by the mob. 
Trees of liberty, planted all over France, were blessed by the 
priests. L’Hre Nouvelle was founded, with the collaboration of 
Lacordaire, to promote the idea of an avowed alliance between 
the church and democracy. 

Encouraged by such signs, Hippolyte Carnot, the Saint- 
Simonian minister for Religion and Public Education, issued a 
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circular to the bishops calling on the clergy to take their place 
in the political life of the country and exercise their functions 
as citizens in the electoral assemblies. After this, commented 
Ami de la Religion, no one will be surprised to see the priest 
taking part in political activities, or even sitting in the national 
assembly.! 

One section of the-church was already organized for political 
action. In the course of the struggle for what was called la 
liberté d’enseignement, an electoral committee for religious liberty 
had been formed in 1846. Its chief promoter, Montalembert, 
set it to work in the early days of the revolution. The committee 
met in Paris on 28 February, and on 10 March issued a private 
letter to the bishops calling on them ‘se concerter, sans peur et 
sans bruit . . . d’un part avec les curés de canton, et de l’autre 
avec les amis de la liberté religieuse . . . & l’effet de reconnaitre 
et de désigner les hommes les plus dignes, au point de vue sociale 
et catholique, des suffrages des honnétes gens’. The operations 
of this committee, and the political manoeuvres of such prominent 
figures as Montalembert and de Falloux, are familiar, and we 
do not propose to re-tell the history of the elections to the 
national assembly from this angle. The reactions to their 
activities in the départements are less well known, however ; 
in fact the history of the electoral campaign in the provinces has 
received little attention from historians, though it may reason- 
ably be claimed that it was in the provinces that the election 
of April 1848, and indeed the whole fate of the Second Republic, 
was settled.® 

Montalembert and the committee for religious liberty did not 
greet the revolution with the cordiality that some sections of 
the church manifested, but their first steps were merely precau- 
tionary. The church soon had real cause for alarm, however. 
At Lyons unauthorized but previously tolerated congregations 
were dissolved by the commissaire, whose actions were upheld 
by Carnot. The revolution had been the signal for a flood of 
extreme socialist propaganda, which inevitably aroused clerical 
hostility. A proposal to set up écoles maternelles was regarded as 
an attempt to extend the sphere of lay control of education to 


1 TL’ Ami de la Religion, 14 March 1848, vol. 136, pp. 618-19. 

2 E. Lecanuet, Vie de Montalembert (1895-1901), ii. 389. 

’ Very little of real interest concerning the elections of 1848 appears to have 
survived in the national archives. The value of the documents remaining in the 
Departmental archives varies greatly from place to place, according to the thoroughness 
with which they have been purged. In some archives every document headed ‘ con- 
fidential’, however trivial it may have been, has evidently been removed. Others 
appear to have suffered little loss, though lack of systematic arrangement often handi- 
caps their use. Enough material exists, however, to enable a fairly clear picture of 
the various aspects of the electoral campaign to be obtained. 
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include even ‘des enfants 4 la mamelle’.1 A suggestion of the 
legalization of divorce evoked the comment, ‘ C’est la foi religieuse 
de la presque universalité des frangais que l’on outrage ’.? 

Under the stimulus of such provocations the clergy became 
all the more determined to make their influence felt in the 
elections. Thus a letter to a newspaper at Nancy declared, 
‘Sur divers partis des Vosges MM. les curés transforment leurs 
églises en espéces de clubs pour user de leur influence sur les 
électeurs ’.6 This is confirmed by the correspondence of a curé 
of the same department, named Deblaye, who was very active 
in organizing the clerical vote there. ‘ Quel est le prétre dans 
une paroisse ’, writes one correspondent to him, ‘ qui ne puisse 
disposer de 10 ou 20 votes? Il en est qui peuvent en avoir des 
centaines. . . . J’apprends a l’instant que des comités secrétes 
sont organisés dans toute le diocése par Mgr. ou pour mieux 
dire sur l’invitation de Mgr.’ 4 

The bishops generally put themselves at the head of the 
electoral movement of the church, and drew up lists of candidates 
to be sent to the clergy of their dioceses with instructions to 
recommend these candidates to their parishioners. To take one 
example, a circular letter was issued to the clergy of the Vosges 
in the following terms: ‘Je suis chargé ex alto de vous prier, vous 
et vos amis, de venir voter le jour de Paques, sans compter sur 
le lundi. Voici une liste que je suis chargé de vous communiquer. 
. . . Veuillez, mon cher curé, faire ce que vous m’avez promis.’ ® 
The parish clergy, it is important to remember, were now in 
a much more dependent position than they had held in 1789, 
when, although poor, a large proportion of them had been vicaires 
perpetuels with a reasonable security of tenure. By 1848 nine- 
tenths of the ehurches were served by desservants, nominated 
and revoked at will by their bishop. A proposal in the Comité 
des Culies to assimilate the desservanis after five years’ service 
to curés, who could only be removed for specified offences and 
after a fairly complicated process, was rejected by the strong 
opposition of the bishops. Thus the lower clergy had more than 
one reason for following the political lead given by their ecclesi- 
astical superiors, and exercising in the direction indicated to them 
from above their considerable influence over the peasantry, who 
constituted the vast majority of the electorate of France. 

The clergy in many cases read out lists of recommended 
candidates from the pulpit. They wrote out electoral bulletins 


1 L’ Ami de la Religion, 30 April 1848, vol. 137, p. 307. 
2 Ibid. 28 May 1848, vol. 137, p. 589. * Courrier de Nancy, 6 April 1848. 
4 Archives départementales, Vosges, dossier entitled Elections de la Constituante, du 

Président et de la Législature, letter dated 20 March 1848. 

5 Arch. dép., Vosges, loc. cit., letter of 14 April 1848. 
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for their parishioners. As the election was held on an Easter 
Sunday—not, the clergy suggested, without some hope of keeping 
them away from the polls,2—the clergy were allowed to say Mass 
at an early hour in the morning. Subsequently the electors of 
many of the villages marched to the electoral assembly with the 
local priest at the head of the procession, where his rivalry with 
the maire sometimes produced an undignified conflict, in which 
the spiritual power did not always prove the weaker.? Ample 
testimony to.the effectiveness in many parts of France of clerical 
influence in the elections exists, which it would be superfluous 
to cite. A letter to the commissaire of the Doubs sums up the 
bitter disappointment of the left wing at the result of the 
elections: ‘Dans les campagnes, |’élection primaire, que nous 
avons tant désirée, n’est qu’un mensonge; les curés ont fait 
voter leurs paroissiens comme un seul homme ’.4 

The clergy were aware of the hostility their activities might 
arouse. Montalembert himself had advised caution, and at 
least one of the bishops was even more circumspect. The bishop 
of Viviers (later Cardinal Guibert), alarmed by the excessive 
zeal of his clergy, wrote that he had had to check their some- 
what compromising enthusiasm by ‘deux petites circulaires 
manuscrites ’. The nomination of the nine deputies for the 
department, he believed, was in his hands if he wished; but, 
wiser than some of his colleagues, he resolved to abstain from 
exercising his influence unduly, for fear of the reaction it might 
provoke against the church. In opposition to Montalembert, 
he said, ‘ Je suis convaincu que nous faisons une chose imprudente, 
et que les quelques voix que nous pouvons envoyer a la Chambre 
favorables & la liberté religeuse ne nous vaudront pas la belle 
position que nous avons prise dans notre isolement des. choses 


1 A letter of denunciation to the commissaire of the Doubs alleges, ‘ Une grande 
partie des bulletins contenant le nom de Montalembert étaient écrits sur du papier & 
lettre, et d’une main plus habile que celle du paysan; ces bulletins, pour plus de 
certitude, étaient en grande partie cachetés’. It adds, however, ‘ Un grand nombre 
de citoyens paysans ont brisés les scellés, et substitutés des noms plus ou moins 
démocrates ’ (Arch. dép., Doubs, 16 M. 47). 

2L’Ami de la Religion protested, ‘ Est-ce inadvertence ? Est-ce calcul? ... 
On aurait donc espéré empécher les hommes religieux et le clergé d’aller aux élections, 
en les mettant dans le douloureuse alternative ou de manquer aux saints devoirs de 
leur conscience ou de renoncer & leurs devoirs de citoyen ?’ (28 March 1848, vol. 136, 
p. 738). 

* This rivalry is well brought out in a circular notice issued by the commissaire 
for the Cétes-du-Nord to the maires of the department: ‘ Par sa circulaire en date du 
20 mars, M. l’évéque de Saint-Brieux prescrit & son clergé et aux fidéles des paroisses 
de marcher ensemble jusqu’a l’assemblée électorale. . . . Ne permettez donc, citoyens 
maires et adjoints, qu’aucune usurpation soit faite de votre autorité politique reguliére ; 
ceints de l’écharpe municipale, soyez & la téte de vos communes, et dans cette marche 
importante du peuple vers l’urne d’ot doivent sortir les destinées de la patrie, déployez 
tout l'appareil que commande un acte aussi solennel’ (L’Ami de la Religion, 26 April 
1848, vol. 137, pp. 255-6). * Arch, dép., Doubs, 16 M. 47. 
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politiques depuis 1830. M. Carnot nous a tendu un piége dans 
lequel nous avons donné téte baissée, lorsqu’il nous a invités a 
user de nos droits.’ 1 

Others among the clergy realized at least the need for secrecy. 
A letter to Deblaye says, ‘ Il fallait agir sans rien dire & ces gens-la 
[the government commissaires]. Maintenant encore évitez le 
bruit autant que possible. Ne dites point que vous organisez 
un comité. ...’? Another advises that the names should not 
be put in the same order on the bulletins of all the electors.’ 
There was considerable doubt about the wisdom of returning 
priests to the Assembly. ‘ Des prétres & l’Assemblée Nationale, 
Oui, mais pas beaucoup; nous sommes le sel de la terre, et tu 
sais qu’il n’en faut trop sur la soupe pour qu’elle soit mangeable.’ 4 

Some of the alarms of the clergy were certainly justified. 
Their letters were opened in the post,5 and the local authorities 
sometimes took energetic steps to check their political activities. 
Thus we find a maire writing to a curé, ‘Demain 4 7 heures du 
matin vous aurez la complaisance de nous attendre chez vous 
pour contester les raisons lancées 4 votre égard, et si vous dedaignez 
nous attendre il sera de suite procedé a l’enlévement de vos 
meubles. Vous vous étes trop exhaltés dans le tems, maintenant 
on se rappelle de vos antécedents et la liberté veut profiter de 
ce moment.’* Again, the commissaire for the Vosges warned a 
curé, ‘Nous apprenons que vous vous étes permis de prononcer 
en chaire des paroles insultantes contre les membres du Gouverne- 
ment provisoire. . . . Vous ne serez pas surpris si, en vertu de 
nos pouvoirs illimités, nous prenons 4 votre égard des mesures de 
rigueur ; en attendant, nous avons cru devoir retenir le mandat 
de la somme qui vous était due pour traitement du trimestre 
dernier.” The maire of a village in the Puy-de-Déme led a band 
of rioters against the desservant, locked up the church door, and 
barred it with ropes cut from the belfry. Even in the Vosges 
Deblaye had to confess, ‘On ne veut pas de clergé dans les 
élections ’, and he describes the opposition to the clergy as ‘ cette 
effroyable tempéte ’.® 

At the same time it must be remembered that the church 
was not incapable of defending itself. When one municipality 
dismissed various church employees and seized a part of the 


1J. Pagnelle de Follenay, Cardinal —— (1896), : ii. 107. 

2 Arch. dép., Vosges, loc. cit. Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

5 One correspondent of Deblaye writes, ‘ P.S. N’écrivez plus ces lettres un peu 
suspectes, vous me comprenez, sous enveloppe ; c’est trop aisé; on peut les lire & 
la poste, changer d’enveloppe et tout est dit’ (ibid.). Another alleges, ‘ On dit que 
dans les bureaux on ouvre beaucoup de lettres, surtout celles qui sont adressées & 
des prétres ’ (ibid.). 6 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

8 La Révolution de 1848 (Bulletin de la Société d’histoire de la Révolution de 1848), 
vol, 24, no. 118, pp. 961-2. ® Arch. dép., Vosges, loc. cit. 
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curé’s garden, the bishop of Viviers immediately withdrew the 
two priests from the parish. The deprivation of religious services 
had such an effect on the people that the leader of the attack, 
the maire, who was one of the richest landowners of the district, 
was obliged to let his properties and retire to Lyon.!| Such an 
example does not stand alone. 

In the towns there were plenty of bourgeois republicans whose 
activities counteracted those of the clergy, while the workers were 
largely under the influence of socialist propagandists. But in 
the rural areas the clergy, supported generally by the local gentry, 
dominated the political arena, and it soon became evident that 
the sentimental republicanism of the first few weeks of the revolu- 
tion did not represent the real political tendencies of the church. 
Some counterbalance on the side of the republic was needed in 
the country-side. Now the only possible rival influence to which 
the republicans could turn was that of the village schoolmasters, 
the instituteurs primaires, who for this reason now for the first 
time enter the political struggle as an active factor. A republican 
journalist of the Charente had put this view of the situation 
already in 1845, when he declared, ‘ Au fond de nos campagnes, 
que les démocrates le comprennent bien, l’instituteur primaire 
est le représentant vivant de la Révolution ’.? 

The teachers in the primary schools of the state had full cause 
for dissatisfaction with their lot. Their condition was generally 
wretched ; they were paid a mere pittance and usually had to 
make up a living wage by acting as secretary to the maire, assistant 
to the curé, bell-ringer, and so on. As the humblest member of 
the bureaucracy of the university, the instituteur shared the hos- 
tility of the clergy, yet his position was largely dependent on the 
goodwill of the curé. The Echo des Instituteurs puts his situation 
in the words of an old teacher to a young one: ‘ Tout instituteur 
qui est mal avec son curé ne réussit pas dans sa profession et fait 
toujours une mauvaise fin’.* The rivalry of clerical and lay 
schools was acute already before 1848, and Guizot had been 
sufficiently alarmed by it to issue warnings against their growing 
antagonism. The possibility of turning this hostility to political 
ends was indicated two years before the revolution by a paper 
published in the interests of the teachers. ‘Nous croyons’, 
it wrote, ‘& la générosité des sentiments du ministre actuel de 
linstruction publique; mais c’est moins 4 cette générosité, 
qu’é la necessité politique, qu’& la raison d’état, le mot n’est 
pas trop fort, qu’il céde en voulant relever la position des in- 
stituteurs. Quel autre moyen le gouvernement posséde-t-il de 

1 Pagnelle'de Follenay, op. cit. p. 109. 


*G. Weill, Histoire du parti républicain en France de 1814 & 1870 (1900), p. 293. 
* L’ Echo des Instituteurs, 2nd series, no. 12, 11 June 1848, p. 853. 
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résister & Vhostilité persévérante et indomptable du clergé, si 
ce n’est de mettre les instituteurs 4 méme de conquérir, 4 son 
profit, une influence prépondérante sur l’esprit des populations ? ’! 

February 1848 seemed to open a new age for the poor in- 
stituteur. L’émancipation de Venseignement primaire declared 
grandiloquently, ‘ Instituteurs, vos fonctions sont un sacerdoce. 
Vous étes appelés & former cette génération future qui tiendra 
dans ses mains les destinées de la France et, peut-étre, celles de 
l’Europe.’ 2 The instituteurs themselves were conscious of their 
new political importance, as is shown by innumerable letters in 
the departmental archives, expressing in exalted terms their 
republican enthusiasm. This was one of the forces on which 
Hippolyte Carnot confidently relied. In his apology he writes, 
‘Rallier autour du drapeau républicain la nombreuse armée 
des instituteurs primaires était un devoir facile & accomplir ’.* 
Addressing himself to the rectors of the universities on 27 Febru- 
ary, he said that the condition of the elementary teachers was 
a principal object of his consideration ; and in a much criticized 
circular of 6 March he called on them to present themselves for 
the suffrages of their fellow-citizens.* 

To assist the teachers to fulfil their new role in society, Carnot 
organized courses of lectures on civic duties, and appealed for 
the compilation of manuels civiques. Among the many manuels 
that were offered to the government, three were officially adopted, 
those by Ducaux, Henri Martin, and Renouvier. The first two 
were eminently moderate publications which aroused little or 
no criticism ; but that of Renouvier became the centre of a con- 
troversy which in the end brought about the resignation of 
Carnot. Most of the little book seems unexceptionable, even 
for 1848, but a question such as the following was certainly a 
little tactless : ‘ L’Eléve : Existe-t-il au moins des moyens d’em- 


1 L’ Echo des Instituteurs, no. 22, October 1846, p. 340. 

2 L’ Emancipation de V Enseignement Primaire, no. 1, 6 May 1848. Similarly, a 
manifesto issued in the early days of the revolution proclaimed, ‘ L’heure est venue, 
ot la position de ces hommes modestes qui rendent de si éminents services & la patrie 
va changer de face, ’heure est venue ow l’enseignement sera gratuit et uniforme pour 
toutes les classes de la Société. Oui, l’heure est arrivée ot: le Gouvernement accordera 
aux instituteurs un traitement fixe, proportionné & leurs nombreux et importants 
services’ (La Voix des Instituteurs). Only the prospectus of this journal exists in 
the Bibliothéque nationale (l.c.5 63). Probably no more ever appeared. A proclamation 
issued in the Bouches-du-Rhéne urged the teachers to exercise their influence boldly : 
“Instituteurs des campagnes ou des petites villes, votre influence sur les parents des 
enfants dont l’éducation vous est confiée est bien grande ; vous n’avez & vouloir pour 
les réunir tous; mettez-vous & leur téte ; assemblez-les tous les soirs ; instruisez-les’ 
(Murailles révolutionnaires, 17th ed. s.d., ii, 161-2). These are given by way of 
example ; many similar appeals are to be found. 

3H. Carnot, Le Ministére de instruction publique et des cultes depuis le 6 février 
jusqu’au 5 juillet 1848 (1848), p. 15. 
* Ibid. p. 24. 
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-  pécher les riches d’étre oisifs et les pauvres d’étre mangés par les 
riches?’ } 

The organization of the instituteurs for their new political 
responsibilities was undertaken by the universities. At Dijon, 
for example, the professor of mathematics formed committees 
of teachers to organize their political activities in the Cote d’Or.? 
The rector of the academy of Nancy issued a circular couched 
in peremptory terms. ‘Je vous invite’, he wrote, ‘au nom du 
citoyen Lorentz, commissaire provisoire du Gouvernement pour 
le département de la Meurthe, @ vour rendre lundi prochain, a trois 
heures précises, chez votre collégue, l’instituteur Denis, 4 Nancy, 
ou vous recevrez de la préfecture des instructions auxquelles. 
vous aurez & vous conformer exactement.’* In the Moselle the 
commissaire called together the presidents of the cantonal con- 
ferences of teachers, reminded them of their duty to support 
the government, and granted them one day’s leave to co-ordinate 
their political action. At Saareguemines a conference of teachers 
was held to counteract ‘the intrigues of the priests’. In the 
Aveyron the commissaire sent a circular to the teachers exhorting 
them to take the public welfare as their sole guide in the elections, 
and concluding, ‘ Je vous enverrai dix noms choisis par moi, de 
concert avec le comité électoral de Rodez, adoptez-les avec 
confiance, ils seront comme moi vos amis’. The clerical journal 
which gave publicity to this circular added that the list of ten 
names was naturally headed by that of the commissaire himself.® 

The recommending of lists of candidates to the instituteurs 
was a common practice. The commissaire for the Meurthe 
wrote to all the instituteurs of his department, ‘ La liste que nous 
vous adressons et que nous vous invitons 4 appuyer est composée 
d’hommes de cette trempe [i.e. energetic republicans]. Parlez 
donc aux habitants des campagnes en leur faveur, et écartez 
toute liste dont tows les noms ne seraient pas ceux-la.’*® At 
Rouen the instituteurs were assembled in the mairie and made 
to give a written promise to vote for the candidates of the Central 
Democratic Club.?. A correspondent of [’Hcho des Instituteurs 
says that in a department bordering on the Meurthe a circular 
signed by the commissaire ‘menace de mesures de rigueur les 
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1C. Renouvier, Manuel républicain de Vhomme et du citoyen (1848), 2nd ed. p. 21. 

2In one letter he writes, ‘J’ai institué & Gevrey un comité particulier des in- 
stituteurs. . . . Ces braves péres de famille comprennent parfaitement bien que leur 
sacerdoce doit commencer avec la République et que la tyrannie des consciences est 
abattue pour jamais’ (23 March 1848, Arch. dép., Céte d’Or, iii. M. 52). 

3 I’ Echo des Instituteurs, 2nd series, no. 8, 14 May 1848, p. 770. 

4H. Contamine, Metz et la Moselle de 1814 & 1870 (1932), i. 421. 

5 L’ Ami de la Religion, 9 April 1848, vol. 137, pp. 95-6. 

® L’ Echo des Instituteurs, 14 May 1848, 2nd series, no. 8, p. 770. 
7. Pierre, Histoire de la république de 1848 (1873), p. 252. 
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instituteurs qui ne voteraient pour les candidates démocrates, 
c’est-a-dire pour une certaine liste sur laquelle figuraient les 
noms de ces mémes commissaires’.! Such threats are by no 
means rare. In the Dordogne we find a souws-commissaire re- 
porting, ‘ Aprés avoir vu les instituteurs, je m’empresserai de 
vous signaler ceux qu’il sera utile et possible de remplacer 
sans inconvénient par des jeunes gens de l’école normale qui 
recevraient le mot d’ordre et consacreraient leur capacité, leur 
dévouement et leur énergie au triomphe de notre cause ’.2 The 
commissaire for the Vosges issued a warning that he had heard 
that several teachers were working in support of candidates 
recommended. to them by the priests and against the democratic 
candidates. Such conduct, he said, would compel him to take 
vigorous measures against those guilty of it.* 

The need for such pressure suggests that in fact the authorities 
had been somewhat too optimistic in counting on the republican 
enthusiasm of the teachers of the country districts. Those with 
democratic sympathies were undoubtedly in the majority, but 
examples of the influence of the instituteurs being exercised in 
an opposite direction can easily be found. For instance, at 
Chalons-sur-Marne they drew up so conservative a list of can- 
didates that the commissaire summoned them to the prefecture 
for a reprimand. In the Puy-de-Déme an instituteur was 
expelled from his post because of his alliance with the curé.5 
No general statement would hold true of all the country, for 
the political reports of the procureurs-généraux show that the 
attitude of the instituteurs varied greatly from region to 
region.® 

We also find that there was a widespread reluctance on the 
part of the teachers to engage in politics.’ They feared the 
hostility their intervention might arouse, and with reason. The 
thought that the teachers might be aspiring to improve their 
humble social position was not the least among the motives of 
the resentment which their activities caused, and which seems 


1 L Echo des Instituteurs, 14 May 1848, 2nd series, no. 8. 
2 G. Rocal, 1848 en Dordogne (1934), i. 73. 

3 Arch. dép., Vosges, loc. cit. 

4L. Charpentier, L’instruction primaire et notamment Venseignement mutuel a 
Rheims de 1831 & 1868 (1869), p. 159. 

5 La Révolution de 1848, vol. 24, no. 118, p. 962. 

§ [bid. vol. 4, no. 23, p. 310 (article by Ch. Seignobos). 

7 Thus, a democratic teacher, writing to the rector at Dijon, explains the passivity 
of his colleagues by the fact that ‘les timides instituteurs ’ were under the influence 
of the local percepteur of taxes (Arch. dép., Cote d’Or, M. 6. 51B). Another, from the 
same department, himself opposes the project of nominating a teacher as a candidate 
at the elections. ‘Si l’instituteur, qui a toujours été un homme modeste, vise & la 
députation, il n’y aura pas de raison pour que tous les citoyens francais n’aspirent, 
quelle que soit leur position sociale, & tous les emplois du Gouvernement ’ (ibid.). 
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to have been on the whole more bitter even than that produced 
by the political action of the clergy. 

The local authorities, where they were not republican in 
sympathy, joined with the clergy in the task of intimidating the 
lay teachers. L’icho des Instituteurs summarizes some of the 
methods by which pressure was put upon them. ‘On menace 
de réduire les traitements qui sont susceptible d’etre réduits ; 
on retire les éléves ; un instituteur a été consigné dans sa maison, 
un fonctionnaire 4 sa poste, pendant les élections. Peu d’in- 
stituteurs ont osé lutter jusqu’a fin, et ceux-la ne sont pas sirs 
d’échapper a la destitution.’ ! 

It was particularly after the elections that the instituteurs 
had to pay the penalty for their temerity in venturing on the 
political stage. A director of an école normale says of this period, 
‘Les instituteurs primaires devaient expier cruellement, quelques 
mois plus tard, le crime d’avoir ajouté foi & ces recommendations 
du ministre de 48! On les incitait 4 faire de la politique, et 
quelques-uns en ont fait ; et c’est sur eux tous que sont retombés 
les coléres.’? On 30 April V Echo des Instituteurs wrote, ‘ D’aprés 
les nouvelles qui nous parviennent des départements, il parait 
que partout les instituteurs ont 4a se repentir d’avoir suivi les 
instructions de M. Carnot, relativement a la conduite qu’ils avaient 
a tenir dans les élections. Nous ne doutons pas que M. le ministre 
de l’instruction publique ne les défende énergiquement contre 
les persécutions dont ils sont menacés ou qui les atteignent déja.’ * 
Its hope was in vain, for a month later it had to quote from a 
letter it had received, ‘ Vous ne savez pas, cher concitoyen, quelle 
oppression nous souffrons aujourd’hui. Les tracasseries jésuit- 
iques de la restauration et de juillet ne sont rien en comparaison 
des persécutions que nous avons & subir.’ 4 

The election campaign had indeed ended in a decisive victory 
for the moderate parties. The extreme left won few seats outside 


1 L’ Echo des Instituteurs, 2nd series, no. 6, 30 April 1848, p. 740. The feelings of 
many of the local officials are probably adequately expressed in a letter from the 
maire of a commune in the Céte d’Or to the commissaire : ‘ Il m’a été rapporté que le 
nommé Valanchez, instituteur communale de Chassagne, était allé vous faire une 
visite la semaine derniére, j’ignore pourquoi, mais tout ce que je peux dire, il ferait 
beaucoup mieux de suivre un peu mieux sa classe, et ne pas se déranger aussi souvent 
qu il le fait’ (Arch. dép., Céte d’Or, M. 6. 51B). 

* L. Person, J.-B. EH. Person, instituteur primaire (1884), p. 134. Many examples 
might be given. Thus a teacher from a commune near Orleans writes, ‘ Mon action 
m’a attiré toutes les vengeances qu’invente l’esprit ignare des comités locaux, quand 
le pauvre instituteur veut sortir de sa torpeur’ (L’Hmancipation de l Enseignement 
primaire, no. 21, 23 September 1848). Another from the Pas de Calais complains 
that he has had his supplement of 150 francs stopped and many children taken away 
from his school because he supported the democratic candidate (L’ Echo des In- 
stituteurs, 2nd series, no. 12, 11 June 1848, p. 853). 

3 Ibid. no. 6, 30 April 1848, p. 750. a 
4 bid. no. 11, 4 June 1848, pp. 823-4. 
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the large centres of population. And in the struggle the spirit 
of union with which the revolution opened had vanished. 
The honeymoon between the church and the republic barely 
lasted beyond the first few weeks. As the fear of social revolu- 
tion grew to be the dominant factor in the minds of the clergy 
and their supporters, they turned for aid to the other conservative 
elements in society. From the other side, the Voltairean haute 
bourgeoisie abandoned their war on the church and welcomed an 
alliance against the new enemy. To secure this alliance, however, 
they had to compromise their secularist principles in education. 
University and secondary education they saw no need to give 
up, and these were left under the control of the university with 
its anti-clerical traditions. But primary education they were 
now prepared to hand back to the church, as the most effective 
way of keeping the people in a state of social discipline. Thiers, 
the arch-enemy of the church, put himself at the head of this 
movement, writing, ‘ Aujourd’hui que toutes les idées sociales 
sont perverties, et qu’on va nous donner dans chaque village 
un instituteur qui sera phalanstérien, je regarde le curé comme 
un indispensable rectification des idées du peuple ; il lui enseignera 
au moins, au nom du Christ, que la douleur est nécessaire dans 
tous les états, qu’elle est la condition de la vie, et que, quand les 
pauvres ont la fiévre, ce ne sont pas les riches qui la leur 
envoient ’.1 

The church had emerged victorious from the electoral cam- 
paign. The logical sequel to the attempt to introduce the 
instituteurs into political life, and to use them to undermine the 
political influence of the clergy, was the passing of the loi Falloux, 
by which elementary education was placed effectively under the 
control of the clergy. On the other hand, the church had to pay 
in the long run for its victory. As a consequence of its political 
activities in 1848 and the following years, the church became 
identified with opposition to the republic, and the foundations 
were laid for the violent anti-clerical movement with which the 
century ended. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 


1 Thiers in a letter of 2 May 1848, quoted in l’Ami de la Religion, 18 June 1848, 
vol. 137, p. 793. 
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Notes and Documents 


An Early Version of the Anglo-Saxon Coronation Ceremony 


Stupy of the earliest English coronation ceremonies has not yet 
produced a single text that fully meets the needs of the historian 
of events. The nature of the records makes this understandable. 
Those ecclesiastical service books that contain texts of the corona- 
tion ordines ostensibly provide no more than a norm for the 
consecration of a Christian king. No one of these texts can as 
yet be identified as that actually used at any one coronation. 
To be sure, the books written in England before 1300 afford 
remarkably consistent support for the belief that one_ordo was 
in use from 973 to c. 1100, another during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries.2, The essential structure of each ordo, with 
many of its details, is clear enough. Yet in each case a sound 
reconstruction of the original text is wanting. 

The Anglo-Saxon ordo, which is generally believed to have 
been introduced at the coronation of King Edgar in 973, had in 
the middle ages even more influence upon continental than upon 
English coronations. But on the continent it was copied in a 
version that differs considerably from the better-known version 
of the manuscripts written in England. For example, the con- 
secration prayer of the continental version speaks not of ‘ regnum 
anglorum uel saxonum’, but of ‘regnum N. albionis totius’ 


1A recent article by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles deals with texts of the 
coronation ceremony of the fourteenth century only, since ‘ the history of the earlier 
recensions is obscure’; ‘ Early Coronation Records’, Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, xiii. (1935-6), 133. 

? For evidence supporting the statements made in this and the next paragraph, see 
‘The Coronation Ceremony in Mediaeval England ’, Speculum, xiv. (1939), 160-78. 
The most important recent work on the subject has been done by Professor P. E. 
Schramm of Géttingen. His History of the English Coronation (Oxford, 1937) is a 
general survey. A more detailed treatment of the Edgar ordo is found in his pre- 
liminary article, ‘ Die Krénung bei den Westfranken und Angelsachsen von 878 bis 
um 1000’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, liv (1934), Kan. Abt. 
xxiii. 167-90, and texts pp. 221-42. But an earlier study by J. Armitage Robinson 
still has value, ‘The Coronation Order in the Tenth Century ’, Journal of Theological 
Studies, xix (1917-18), 56-72. Robinson declared that the Ratold text represents the 
earliest stage in the development of the Edgar ordo—the point of view adopted here. 

° The difference between the two versions may be seen at once by comparing the 
text below with that from an English Pontifical, Cambridge Corpus Christi College 
MS. 146, printed by L. G. Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records (Westminster, 
1901), pp. 15-23, Other early texts of the English version are found in Rouen, 
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or of ‘saxonum merciorum nordanhunbrorum sceptra ’. Professor 
Schramm, the most recent writer on English coronations, believes 
that while these names may be of English origin, all the other 
peculiarities of this version represent a revision by a scribe at 
St. Vaast of Arras c. 980.1 To the present writer, it seems rather 
more likely that this continental version is a replica of the original 
draft of the Edgar ordo, from which the version of the English 
texts was derived. This hypothesis has the advantage of sim- 
plicity, for it leads to the conclusion that not two earlier ordines, 
but only one, must have been consulted by the scribe who drafted 
the second version. If this hypothesis is correct, the continental 
version certainly deserves more attention than it has yet received. 

The most important text of the continental version of the 
Edgar ordo is that found in a well-known sacramentary written 
at St. Vaast of Arras and acquired by Abbot Ratold of Corbie, who 
died in 986.2. None of the English copies of the Edgar ordo can 
with confidence be given a date so early. This Ratold coronation 
text has long been known to scholars, who have been content in 
recent years to use the faulty and incomplete editions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* Other copies of this 


B.M. MS. 369 ( Y. 7), Paris B.N. MS. lat. 943, and London B.M. MS. Cotton, Claudius A. 
iu. For detailed readings of these copies see J. Wickham Legg, Three Coronation Orders, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, xix. 163-73. Now all these are in books written in England, 
while all the medieval copies of the version presented below are in books written on 
the continent. Accordingly, the one is here called the English version, the other the 
continental version. But the use of these terms may be misleading : the continental 
version was apparently drawn up for use in England, and copies of the English 
version were, we know, carried later across the Channel and copied on the continent; 
see Speculum, xiv. 167-8. 

1 History, p. 24; ‘ Krénung bei . . . Angelsachsen’, pp. 183-4, 175-6. 

? Printed below from photographs obtained in Paris. The manuscript is described 
by Canon V. Leroquais, Les sacramentaires et les missels manuscrits des bibliothéques 
publiques de France (Paris, 1924), i. 79-81; cf. the works cited by Schramm, ‘ Krénung 
bei . . . Angelsachsen ’, pp. 236-7. 

3H. Ménard, Divi Gregorii papae . . . liber sacramentorum (Paris, 1642), pp. 278- 
85, conveniently reprinted in Migne, Patrologia Latina, |xxviii. 255-61; E. Marténe, 
De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, lib. ii, c. 10, 5; ii. 216-19 (1763 ed.). A comparison of 
the readings of these editions suggests that Marténe took his text from Ménard rather 
than from the manuscript. There is a more recent edition from the manuscript in 
H. Netzer, L’introduction de la messe Romaine en France sous les Carolingiens (Paris, 
1910), pp. 266-78. But this, like Ménard’s edition, does not go beyond the end of 
the queen’s ceremony and contains numerous errors. The Benedictio vexilli has been 
printed by Carl Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1936), 
p. 333, on information from G. Tellenbach, who indicates the readings of three of 
the Mass prayers in ‘ Reichsgedanke in der Liturgie’, Sitzwngsberichte Heidelberger 
Akademie, Phil.-hist., 1934-5, no. 1, 53-5. The Benedictio vezilli deserves inclusion 
below since in many copies of this version and of the derivative French ordines it 
appears as a supplement to the coronation ceremony. For other copies of this 
Benedictio see Pontificale arcybiskupa Lwowskiego Jana Rzeszowskiego, ed. Obertyuski 
(Lwow, 1930), pp. 300-1, and W. Abraham, ‘ Pontificale biskupow krakowskich 
z XII w.’, Polska Akademja Umiejetnosci, Hist.-Fil., Rozprawy, series II, xli, no. 1 
(Krakow, 1927). In the Cracow pontifical, written not in Poland (cf. Schramm, 
History, p. 23) but somewhere in Lotharingia, it precedes a Benedictio principis (also 
printed by Abraham) made up of forms from the Leofric ordo. 
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version have become known more recently, all of them in manu- 
scripts written long after 1000, yet none of them copied from the 
Ratold text itself.1 Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg directed attention 
to two,? and Schramm has given a description of one found by 
Dr. Carl Erdmann.? Now Canon V. Leroquais has indicated nine 
more in his admirable survey of Pontificals,* and two others were 
found recently in Paris and Oxford by the present writer. To this 
list of fifteen copies must be added those sections of Flemish French, 
and Italian ceremonies that were borrowed from this version. 

The Ratold coronation text is printed below, with asterisks 
to mark those points at which the editions commonly used are in 
error. The footnotes give the significant variant readings from 
the other texts, that is, the readings that may represent more 
correctly the English prototype of the continental version. No 
such readings, indeed, are given in the section for the Mass, since 
it has no exact parallel in the other texts. But this section aside, 
the text and notes should provide a relatively accurate description 
of that prototype. Perhaps with further research this will be 
accepted as the best guide to the original text of the Edgar ordo, 
the first great English coronation ceremony. 


Paut L. Warp. 


The following is a key to the texts from which the variant readings 
are taken ; it is arranged in the order of the groups into which the texts 
fall. The procedure used in selecting the readings is explained below. 


K. Kéln Domkapitel MS. 141, a Pontifical from a Benedictine monastery 
in the diocese of Arras, eleventh century, fos. 153'-165¥. This 
peculiar royal ceremony contains much of the Edgar ordo in com- 
bination with sections of the German ceremony. It is printed by 
G. Waitz, ‘ Die Formeln der Deutschen Kénigs- und der Rémischen 
Kaiser-Krénung’, in Abhandl. der Kgl. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu 
Géttingen, xviii. (1873), 76-87 (cf. pp. 45-7 under symbol B1). 
For a discussion of this ordo see Schramm, ‘ Ordines-Studien II: 
Die Krénung bei den Westfranken und den Franzosen’, Archiv 
fiir Urkundenforschung, xv or N.F. i (1937), 23-4. Bamberg 
Staatsbibliothek MS. lit. 56 (Ed. IV, 5), a Pontifical of the four- 
teenth century, fos. 146™155Y and 158", is a copy of this Arras 
ordo and represents the text used in drafting the Lombard ceremony 
for Henry VII in 1311 (Paris B.N. MS. lat. 977), printed in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Leges (ed. Pertz), ii. 504-9. 

P,. Paris B.N. MS. lat. 13313, a Pontifical of Trier, eleventh century, fos. 
188t-198v, added soon after at Cambrai. Professor E. K. Rand has 
kindly examined for me both this and the following manuscript. 


1 See the analysis below. 2 English Coronation Records, p. 14, 
* From the pontifical now at Brussels ; see the list below. 
‘ Les pontificaux manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France (Paris, 1937). 
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The script of fos. 1717-203" is of the middle of the eleventh 
century, except that a section immediately preceding the corona- 
tion text, fos. 1877-188", has been erased and rewritten in a 
twelfth-century hand. 

P, Paris B.N. MS. lat. 13315, a Pontifical of Trier (?), twelfth century, 
fos. 1017-110". The opening words, ‘Incipit ordo’, are by a 
later hand, and the erasure evident on this and the preceding line 
shows room enough for the usual opening. Ménard (see note above) 
consulted this text and refers to it in his footnotes. 

P,. Paris B.N. MS. lat. 945, a Pontifical of Chartres, late twelfth century, 
fos. 204'-215v. 

Or. Orléans B.M. MS. 144 (121), a Pontifical of Chartres, shortly before 
1236, fos. 1607-168". 

T. Troyes Cathedral MS. 4, ‘ Pontifical of the Abbey of St. Loup ’, late 
twelfth century, fos. 129'-135". 

S. Sens B.M. MS. 9, a Pontifical of Sens, late twelfth century, fos. 577-63V. 
This text breaks off after the first five lines of the queen’s 
ceremony. 

P,. Paris B.N. MS. lat. 1223, a Pontifical of Metz, early thirteenth century, 
fos. 161¥-189¥. 

G. Gniezno Chapter MS. 152, a Pontifical from Apulia, late thirteenth 
century, fos. 245'-259". This peculiar compilation inserts many 
forms from the Edgar ordo in a late version of the German ceremony. 
It is printed in Pontificale arcybiskupa Lwowskiego Jana Rzeszows- 
kiego, ed. Obertynski (Lwow, 1930). 

Re. Reims B.M. MS. 342, a Pontifical of Reims, late twelfth century, fos. 
69v-80". 

Ro. Rouen B.M. MS. 370 (A. 34), a Pontifical of Reims, early thirteenth 
century, fos. 897-98". 

F, The later French ceremonies, as represented by Paris B.N. Ms. lat. 
nouv. acq. 1202, a Pontifical of Meaux, middle or late thirteenth 
century, fos. 1217-143". This ordo incorporates most of the forms 
of the Edgar ordo. A later text of the same is printed by Marténe, 
De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, L. ii, c. 10,7. See Schramm, ‘ Ordines- 
Studien II’, Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, xv. 33-8. 

P;. Paris B.N. MS. lat. 17335, a Pontifical of Noyon (?), late thirteenth 
century, fos. 64'-80F. 

Ox. Oxford Bodleian MS. Ashmole 842, seventeenth century copies, fos. 
76%-79". This copy gives only the opening words of many forms. 
and ends with the last prayer of the queen’s ceremony. It is part 
of a Coronatio regis Franciae, on, which see Schramm, ‘ Ordines- 
Studien II’, Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, xv. 25. So the copyist 
probably took this text from a manuscript of French origin. It 
is to be hoped that the latter is still extant in some English 
collection. 

P,. Paris B.N. MS. lat. 953, a Pontifical of St. Amand, late twelfth century, 
fos. 1077-116". 

B. Brussels Bibl. Royale MS. 389 (II 1013), a Pontifical of Tournai, thir- 
teenth century, fos. 131'-142V. Many readings given by Schramm, 

‘ Krénung bei . . . Angelsachsen ’, pp. 236-42. 
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P,. Paris B.N. MS. lat. 14192, fos. 73'-81', late twelfth century. This 
copy gives only the king’s ceremony. The few excerpts given by 
Delalande seem to come from a text like this—Conciliorum anti- 
quorum . . . supplementa, ed. P. Delalande (Paris, 1666), p. 357. 


Ihave made use of photographs of P, P, P, Or S P, Re Ro F P; Ox P, P, 
and B (in part). I was able some time ago to see T briefly, but not 
to photograph it. For descriptions of the Pontificals containing P, P, P; 
Or TS P, Re Ro F P;, P, see Leroquais, Les pontificaux manuscrits. 

The texts (except K G F) normally reproduce all the contents of the 
text printed here except the prayers for the Mass. But S Ox P, are incom- 
plete copies (see above). P, abbreviates the longer rubrics. 7 P, P; 
omit the Benedictio vexilli. Re Ro F P; Ox add forms from the English 
group of texts (Edgar ordo); P; has Mass prayers from the same source, 
but the Missa pro rege cotidiana in Re Ro F may have been borrowed 
directly from the Sacramentaries. P; Ox omit the tria precepta as such. 

The variant readings indicate two groups from prototypes parallel to the 
Ratold text : (1) K P,, and (2) P, P, Or TS P,G@ Re Ro F P; Ox P, B P,, 
hereafter called P,-P,. Within P,-P, are three well-defined sub-groups : 
P,P, Or T S P,G Re Ro F P;, Ox (hereafter called P,-Ox), P, B, and P,. 
Within P,-Oxz, the clearest sub-group is ReRoF P;Or; TSP, is 
another and P, Or probably a third. I hope to give a full account of 
Re Ro F P, Ox in a study of the development of French coronation cere- 
monies. The two most useful texts are P, and P,, for P, has very few 
readings not shared by the whole group P,-P,. These few suggest that 
there was a prototype for P,-Oxz P, apart from that for P, B. 

The stemma indicated by these groupings seems sufficiently clear to 
allow us to disregard many of the variant readings found in these texts. 
Thus no reading that appears in only one manuscript is given below, 
except for the few in P, at points where K is defective. Readings peculiar 
to sub-groups are also omitted ; the number of those omitted is as follows : 
in P,-Ozx 18, in P, B 6, in TS P, 5, in P, Or 4, in Re Ro F P,; Ox 8. 

It is not clear which of the three lines is closest to the original text of 
the continental version (Edgar ordo), the Ratold text or K P, or P,-P,. 
Yet the sources of most of the forms in the Edgar ordo are known, and 
offer valuable evidence—see Schramm, ‘ Krénung bei . . . Angelsachsen ’, 
pp. 237-42, cf. pp. 221-30. Therefore, where possible, agreement of a 
variant reading with the reading in a source (i.e. the known texts of it) 
is indicated below with the following symbols : 


WF. West Frankish ordo—Schramm, op. cit. pp. 202-7. 

LE. Leofric (and Egbert) ordo—ibid. pp. 211-20. 

GR. German or ‘ Roman’ ordo—G. Waitz, ‘Formeln der . . . Krénung’, 
pp. 33-45, 70-6. 

HC. Hincmar’s coronation of Charles the Bald, 869—Mon. Ger. Hist., 
Capitularia, ii. 456-8. 


Where either K P, or P,-P, agrees both with the Ratold text and with 
the presumed source, the variant reading of the other (P,—P, or K P,) is 
not given ; this is true of five readings of K P, and three readings of P,—P,. 

Because they are found also in English texts of the Edgar ordo, a few 
such isolated readings of K P, and P,-P, are given. But none of the 
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scattered instances of agreement with an ‘ English ’ reading in single texts 
or sub-groups seems significant enough to be included, especially since the 
lines of filiation are clear. All but two of these instances occur in 
Re Ro F P, Ox, where four such readings even agree with LE (or HC) 
against all the rest of the continental texts; but these can be dismissed 
as corrections introduced from the ‘ English’ text from which this group 
borrowed whole forms. At the great majority of points below where no 
reading similar to the ‘ English’ reading is given, none appears in these 
continental texts. For example, in the consecration prayer all the latter 
have ‘ sceptra ’ though all the English texts have ‘ sceptro ’. 

All other variant readings that in their distribution fail to conform 
strictly to the stemma here adopted are indicated, with the exception of 
seven minor variations that cannot conceivably represent the original. 

In all this, certain ordinary variations are passed over as of no im- 
portance: prayer endings such as ‘ per’ or ‘ per dominum’, &c.; simple 
rubrics ‘item’ or ‘alia’ or ‘sequitur oratio’ (or ‘ benedictio’); and 
“N.’ or ‘ill.’ after ‘famulus tuus’. These readings, though reconcilable 
with the stemma as given above, have proved almost useless for a re- 
construction of the original text. Thus the few instances of agreement 
with a source are of doubtful importance: e.g. ‘famulum tuum N.’ in 
the consecration prayer in P,-Oz B P, GR, and ‘ sequitur oratio’ before 
the last prayer for the queen in P, Ox WF. 

Minor idiosyncrasies of the St. Vaast scribe have been disregarded in 
comparing the texts—that is, variations in spelling not affecting the meaning 
and, in particular, errors marked [sic] in the text. 

N.B.—In the notes to the text (as also in certain figures given above) 
the group symbols P,—P, and P,—Oz are used for convenience to indicate 
the reading common to the group, with no warning that the passage in 
question in a few texts of the indicated group may be lacking (especially 
in G F Oz) or unknown to me (i.e. in T B). But, with this exception, in 
each note all variant readings are recorded, in order to give some indica- 
tion of the degree of fidelity of the various copies. 












[Paris Bibl. Nat. MS. lat. 12052, fo. 21% (the Ratold 
Sacramentary). ] 


INCIPIT PERCUNCTATIO SIUE ELECTIO EPISCOPORUM AC CLERI- 
CORUM NECNON POPULORUM AD REGEM CONSECRANDUM SIUE AD 
BENEDICENDUM.! 

AMMONITIO EPISCOPORUM UEL CLERICORUM SEU POPULORUM ? 
AD REGEM DICENDA® ITA LEGATUR AB UNG EPISCOPO CORAM 
OMNIBUS. 


A uobis perdonari petimus ut unicuique de nobis. & ecclesiis 
nobis commissis. canonicum priuilegium ac debitam legem atque 
iustitiam conseruetis. & defensionem exibeatis. sicut rex in suo 


1 siue ad benedicendum] siue benedicendum P, B; om. P, P,—Ox P;. 
2 uel clericorum seu populorum] om. P, P,-P, WF. 
$dicenda] P,; dicendo P,-P,. 
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regno unicuique episcopo & ecclesiae sibi commissae per rectum 
exibere debet.4 


RESPONSIO REGIS. 

PROMITTO UOBIS ET PERDONO QUIA UNICUIQUE DE UOBIS ET 
ECCLESIIS UOBIS COMMISSIS CANONICUM PRIUILEGIUM ET DEBITAM 
LEGEM ATQUE IUSTITIAM SERUABO. ET DEFENSIONEM QUANTUM 


POTUERO ADIUUANTE DOMINO EXIBEBO. / SICUT REX IN SUO REGNO. fo. 22" 


UNICUIQUE EPISCOPO ET ECCLAESIAE [sic] SIBI COMMISSAE PER 
RECTUM EXIBERE DEBET. DEINDE ALLOQUANTUR DUO EPISCOPI 
POPULUM IN ECCLESIA INQUIRENTES EORUM UOLUNTATEM. ET 
SI CONCORDES FUERINT. AGANT DEO GRATIAS OMNIPOTENTI 
DECANTANTES.2. TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. ET DUO EPISCOPI ACCI- 
PIANT EUM PER MANUS ET DEDUCANT ANTE ALTARE ET PROS- 
TERNET ® SE USQUE IN* FINEM TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 
INUOCATIO SUPER REGEM. 


Te inuocamus domine sancte pater omnipotens aeterne 
deus. ut hunc famulum tuum. N. quem tuae diuinae dispen- 
sationis prouidentia in primordio plasmatum*. usque hunc ‘* 
praesentem diem iuuenili flore laetantem crescere concessisti. 
eum tuae pietatis dono ditatum plenumque gratia ueritatis de 
die in diem coram deo & hominibus ad meliora semper proficere 
facias. ut summi regiminis solium gratiae supernae largitate 
gaudens suscipiat. & misericordiae tuae* muro ab hostium 
aduersitate undique munitus. plebem sibi commissam cum pace* 
propitiationis & uirtute uictoriae. feliciter regere mereatur. per 
dominum. 


ITEM ORATIO. 


Deus qui populis tuis uirtute consulis & amore dominaris. 
da huic famulo tuo spiritum sapientiae cum regimine disciplinae. 
ut tibi toto corde deuotus in regni regimine maneat semper 


idoneus./tuoque munere ipsius temporibus securitas ecclesiae fo. 22° 


dirigatur. & in tranquillitate deuotio christiana permaneat. 
ut in bonis operibus perseuerans. ad aeternum regnum te duce 
ualeat peruenire. per*. 


ALIA. 


In diebus eius oriatur omnibus aequitas & iustitia. amicis 
adiutorium. inimicis obstaculum. humilibus solatium. elatis cor- 
rectio.® diuitibus doctrina. pauperibus pietas. peregrinis pacifi- 


1 regno u. e. ete. s. c. p. r.e. debet] K P, WF; regno,debet u. e. et e. s. commissae 
P,-P, (e. abbatibus et ecclesiis s. commissis Ox) (per added P, Or S P, Re Ro P,). 

*omnipotenti decantantes] et omnis plebs decantet K; decantantes P, WF; 
dicentes P,—P,. 

* prosternet] P, P; Or P, Re RoOx P,; prosternant P,P,; prosternat S P, B; 
prosternit F. 4hunc] in hune K P, P,—P, (hune om. G). 
5 correctio] P,-P,; correptio K P, LE. 
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catio. propriis in patria pax & securitas. unicuique secundum 
suam mensuram moderate gubernans. seipsum sedulus discat. 
ut tua irrigatus compunctione toto* populo tibi placita praebere 
uitae possit exempla. & per uiam ueritatis cum grege gradiens 
sibi subdito. opes frugales habundanter adquirat. simul? ad 
salutem non solum corporum. sed etiam cordium a te concessam 
cuncta accipiat. Sicque in te cogitatum animi consiliumque 
omne componens plebis gubernacula. cum pace simul & sapientia. 
semper inuenire uideatur. Teque auxiliante praesentis uitae 
prolixitatem percipiat. & per tempora bona usque ad summam 
senectutem perueniat. huiusque fragilitatis finem perfectum. 
ab omnibus uitiorum uinculis tuae pietatis largitate liber- 
atus & infinitae prosperitatis premia perpetua angelorumque 
eternaa / comertia consequatur. per. 


CONSECRATIO REGIS. 





Omnipotens sempiterne deus. creator ac* gubernator caeli 
& terrae. conditor & dispositor angelorum & hominum. rex 
regum & dominus dominorum. qui abraham fidelem famulum 
tuum de hostibus triumphare fecisti. moysi & iosuae populo tuo 
praelatis multiplicem uictoriam tribuisti. humilem quoque dauid 
puerum tuum ? regni fastigio sublimasti. eumque de ore leonis 
& de manu bestiae atque goliae. sed & de gladio maligno saul 
& omnium inimicorum eius liberasti. & salomonem sapientiae 
pacisque ineffabili munere ditasti. respice propitius ad praeces 
nostrae humilitatis. & super hunc famulum tum [sic]. quem 
supplici deuotione in regnum. N. albionis totius uidelicet 
francorum * pariter eligimus.‘ benedictionum tuarum dona 
multiplica. eumque dextera tuae potentiae semper ubique 
circumda,. quatinus praedicti abrahae fidelitate firmatus. moysi 
mansuetudine fretus. iosuae fortitudine munitus. dauid humi- 
litate exaltatus. salomonis sapientia decoratus. tibi in omnibus 
complaceat. & per tramitem iustitiae inoffenso gressu semper 
incedat. & totius albionis >.ecclesiam deinceps cum plebibus sibi 
annexis ita enutriat. ac doceat. muniat. & instruat. contraque 
omnes uisibiles & inuisibiles / hostes idem potenter regaliterque 
tuae uirtutis regimen* amministret. ut regale solium uidelicet 
francorum * sceptra non deserat. sed ad pristinae fidei pacisque 
concordiam eorum animos te opitulante reformet. ut utrorumque 

1 simul] K P,; simulque P.—P,. 

* dauid p. t.] WF; p. t. dauid K P, P,-P, (p. dauid F). 

3.N. albionis t. u. francorum] om. K P, P,—P, (P, has a blank). 

‘eligimus] K P, P,-Ox GR; elegimus P, B P, (& a few teats of GR). 

5 albionis] regni K P, P,-P,. 

®francorum] saxonum merciorum nordanhimbrorumque K P,; s. m. nordam 
chimbrorum P, P,OrT S P, Re Ro F P, (nordanhimbrorum 17'S P,); om. P, 8B; 


francorum burgundiorum aquitanorum P, and the fragment printed by Delalande. In 
the MSS. himbrorum and hunbrorum seem interchangeable. 
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horum populorum debita subiectione fultus condigno amore glori- 

ficatus per longum uitae spatium paternae apicem gloriae tua! 
miseratione unatim stabilire & gubernare mereatur. tuae quoque 
‘protectionis galea munitus & scuto insuperabili iugiter protectus 
armisque caelestibus circumdatus obtabilis uictoriae triumphum 

de hostibus feliciter capiat terroremque suae potentiae infidelibus 

inferat & pacem tibi militantibus laetanter reportet. Uirtutibus 

necnon quibus praefatos fideles tuos decorasti. multiplici honoris 

|) benedictione condecora & in regimine regni sublimiter colloca, 
'  & oleo gratiae spiritus sancti perunge. HIC UNGATUR OLEO.? 
_ Ant. Unzxerunt salomonem sadoc sacerdos & nathan propheta 
regem in gion & accedentes laeti dixerunt uiuat rex in aeternum. 
._ | Unde unxisti sacerdotes reges & prophetas. ac martyres. qui per 
fidem uicerunt regna &* operati sunt iustitiam. atque adepti 

sunt promissiones. Cuius sacratissima unctio super caput eius 
defluat. atque ad interiora descendat. & cordis illius intima 


i | penetret. & promissionibus /quas adempti sunt uictoriosissimi fo. 24" 
x reges. gratia tua dignus efficiatur. quatinus & in praesenti 
a saeculo feliciter regnet. & ad eorum consortium in caelesti regno 
0 perueniat. per dominum nostrum ihesum christum filium tuum 
a qui unctus est oleo laetitiae prae consortibus suis. & uirtute 
is crucis potestates aereas debellauit. tartara destruxit. regnum- 
il | que diaboli superauit. & ad caelos uictor ascendit. in cuius 
e ff manu uictoria. omnis gloria & potestas consistunt. & tecum uiuit 
ss | & regnat deus in unitate eiusdem spiritus. per. 

nm | ALIA. 

a Deus electorum fortitudo & humilium celsitudo. qui in prim- 
“ ordia [sic] per effusionem deluuii crimina mundi castigare 
si uoluisti. & per columbam ramum oliuae portantem pacem terris 
;- | Tedditam demonstasti [sic]. Iterumque aaron famulum tuum 
us |. Der unctionem olei sacerdotem* sanxisti. & postea per huius 
or ff ungenti infusionem ad regendum populum israheliticum. sacer- 
pi | dotes reges ac* prophetas perfecisti. uultumque ecclesiae in 
“— oleo exilarandum per propheticam famuli tui uocem dauid esse 
ve if praedixisti. ita quesumus omnipotens pater ut* per huius crea- 
et | ‘urae pinguedinem. hunc seruum tuum sanctificare tua bene- 
— dictione digneris. eumque in similitudine columbae pacem sim- 
/ uv ff plicitatis populo sibi commisso praestare. & exempla aaron in dei 


_ Seruitio dili / genter imitari regnique fastigia in consiliis scientiae fo. 24" 
& aequitate iudicii semper adsequi. uultumque hilaritatis per 
hance olei unctionem te adiuuante totius plebis paratum habere 


oan eer oes 


facias. per.* 
am tua] P, P, Or S Re Ro F P,P, P, GR; tuae K P, P,. 
B; . hic u. oleo] K P, Re F P, Ox P, (hic om. P,) (h. inungatur untione crismatis et 
Is Ee olei F); om. here and placed after aeternum P, P, Or T S P, P; (h. u. 0. sancto 


TS Py); om. B. 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVII Z 








fo. 25° 
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ALIA. 


Deus dei filius ihesus* christus dominus noster qui a patre oleo 
exultationis unctus est prae participibus suis. ipse per prae- 
sentem sacri unguimus [sic for unguinis] infusionem spiritus 
paracliti super caput tuum infundat benedictionem. eandemque 
usque ad interiora cordis tui penetrare faciat. quatinus hoc 
uisibili & tractabili dono. inuisibilia percipere & temporalia 
regna.!iustis moderaminibus executo. aeternaliter cum eo regnare 
merearis. per. 


HIC DETUR ANULUM [sic]. 


Accipe anulum signaculum uidelicet* sanctae fidei. solidi- 
tatem regni. augmentum potentiae. per quae scias triumphali 
potentia hostes repellere. hereses destruere. subditos coadunare. 
& catholicae fidei perseuerabilitati conecti. per. 


ORATIO POST ANULUM DATUM.4 


Deus cuius est omnis potestas & dignitas. da famulo tuo pro 
spiritu > suae dignitatis effectum. in qua te remunerante per- 
maneat. semperque timeat.® tibique iugiter placere contendat. 
per. dominum* nostrum ihesum christum filium tuum. 


HIC CINGATUR EI GLADIUS AB ARCHIEPISCOPO. / 


Accipe hunc gladium cum dei benedictione tibi collatum. in 
quo per uirtutem spiritus sancti resistere. & eicere omnes inimicos 
tuos ualeas. & cunctos sanctae dei ecclesiae aduersarios reg- 
numque tibi commissum tutari. atque protegere castra dei. 
per auxilium inuictissimi triumphatoris domini nostri ihesu christi. 
qui cum patre in unitate spiritus sancti uiuit & regnat. in 
saecula saeculorum. 


ORATIO POST GLADIUM.’ 


Deus qui prouidentia tua caelestia simul & terrena moderaris. 
propitiare christianissimo regi nostro. ut omnis hostium suorum 


fortitudo uirtute gladii spiritualis frangatur. ac te pro illo pug- 
nante penitus conteratur. per. 


1 temporalia regna] K P,; temporali regno P,-P, GR. 

2 per] P,-Ox P, (p. dominum P, Ro); om. K P,; qui cum eo P,. 

3 uidelicet] P,-P,; om. P, WF. 

40. p. anulum datum] P,—P, (datum om. P,-Ox); om. P,; sequatur oratio K WF. 

5 pro spiritu] K P, P;OrS Py, Re RoP,; prosperum P,G@FP,P,B WF & the 
imperial orvo called Cencius II, which takes the forms for ring, sword, and sceptre from 
this version (possibly from the immediate prototype of the Ratold text)—cf. Schramm, 
‘ Ordines der mittelalterlichen Kaiserkrénung’, ARCHIV FUR URKUNDENFORSCHUNG, 
XI (1930), 382-383. Note that both these readings are represented by the letters 
* pspu’. 

6 timeat] P, P.-P,; te timeat K WF. 

7 post g.] P,-P, (p. dationem gladii F, p. gladii accinctionem P,); om. P,. 


ae 
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HIC CORONETUR. 


Coronet te deus corona gloriae. atque iustitiae honore & 
opere fortitudinis. ut per officium nostrae benedictionis cum fide 
recta. & multiplici bonorum operum fructu. ad coronam peruenias 
regni perpetui. ipso largiente cuius regnum ' permanet in saecula 
saeculorum. 


ORATIO POST CORONAM. 


Deus perpetuitatis. dux uirtutum. cunctorum hostium uictor. 
benedic hunc famulum tuum. tibi caput suum inclinantem. & 
prolixa sanitate. & prospera felicitate eum? conserua. & ubi- 


cumque pro quibus * auxilium tuum inuocauerit. cito adsis. / fo. 25" 


& protegas ac* defendas. Tribue ei quesumus domine ‘ diuitias 
gratiae tuae. comple in bonis desiderium eius. corona eum ° in 
miseratione & misericordia. tibique domino pia deuotione iugiter* 
famuletur. per dominum nostrum*. 


HIC DETUR SCEPTRUM. 


Accipe sceptrum regiae potestatis* insigne. uirgam scilicet 
rectam regni.*® uirgam uirtutis qua te ipsum bene regas* sanctam 
ecclesiam populumque uidelicet* christianum tibi a deo commis- 
sum regia uirtute ab improbis defendas. Prauos corrigas. rectos 
pacifices. & 7 ut uiam rectam tenere possint. tuo iuuamine dirigas. 
quatinus de temporali regno ad aeternum regnum peruenias. ipso 
adiuuante cuius regnum & imperium sine fine permanet in saecula 
saeculorum. 


ORATIO POST SCEPTRUM. 


Omnium domine fons bonorum cunctorumque deus institutor 
profectuum. tribue quesumus famulo tuo ill. adeptam bene 
regere* dignitatem & a te sibi prestitutum* honorem dignare 
corroborare. Honorifica eum prae cunctis regibus terrae. uber 
eum benedictione locupleta. & in solio regni firma stabilitat] 
consolida. Uisita eum in sobole. praesta ei plolixitatem [sic] 
uitae. in diebus eius semper oriatur iustitia. ut* cum iocundi- 
tate & laetitia. aeterno glorietur in regno. per dominum nostrum 
ihesum christum. / 


1regnum] P,; regnum et imperium P,-P,. Each reading appears in one text of 
WF. K reads signum (in the imperial ceremony, Waitz, ‘ Formeln,’ p. 68). 

2f.eum] P,-P, LE; eum f. K P,. 

* pro quibus] P,-P,; pro quibuscunque P,; uel pro quibuscunque K LE. But 
uel pro quibus appears in the Lombard and Cracow texts, which probably stem from 
the lost copy of LE that was the particular source of the LE forms above. 

*eiq.d.] P.-P,; q.d.ei K P,. 

Seum] K P,; sit ei P,P, (but eum Re Ro F P,). 

*rectam regni] K P, P,;S P, GP, P, WF; regnirectam P, Or Re Ro F P,. 

Tet] K P,; om. P.-P, WF (but et Re Ro F P,). 

* prestitutum] P, P; Or S Re Ro P;; prestitum K P,P,GF P,P,. Each reading 
appears in one text of WF. 








fo. 26" 
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TUNC DATUR! EI UIRGA. 

Accipe uirgam uirtutis atque aequitatis. qua intelligas mulcere 
pios & terrere reprobos. errantes* uiam doce. lapsisque manum 
porrige. disperdesque* ? superbos & releues humiles. & * aperiat 
tibi hostium ihesus christus dominus noster qui de seipso ait. 
Ego sum hostium per me si quis introierit saluabitur. Et ipse 
qui est clauis dauid & septrum [sic] domus israhel. qui aperit & 
nemo claudit. claudit & nemo aperit. Sit tibi adiutor qui 
educit uinctum de domo carceris sedentem in tenebris & 
umbra mortis. ut in omnibus sequi merearis eum. de quo 
propheta dauid cecinit. Sedes tua deus in* saeculum saeculi 
uirga aequitatis uirga regni tui. & imitando ipsum ‘ qui dicit. 
diligas iustitiam & odio habeas iniquitatem. propterea unxit 
te deus deus tuus oleo laetitiae. ad exemplum illius quem ante 
saecula unxerat prae participibus suis ihesum christum dominum 
nostrum. 


TUNC DICATUR BENEDICTIO.® 


Extendat omnipotens deus * dexteram suae_ benedictionis. 
& effundat super te donum suae protectionis. & circumdet te 
muro felicitatis ac custodia suae propitiationis. sanctae mariae 
ac beati petri apostolorum principis. sanctique gregorii aneglorum* 
apostolici.? atque omnium sanctorum intercedentibus meritis. 
AMEN*. 


Indulgeat tibi dominus omnia mala quae / gessisti. & tribuat 
tibi gratiam & misericordiam quam humiliter ab eo deposcis. 
& liberet te ab aduersitatibus cunctis & ab omnibus uisibilium & 
inuisibilium inimicorum * insidiis. AMEN. 

Angelos suos bonos semper & ubique qui te precedant comi- 
tentur & subsequantur ad custodiam tui ponat. & a peccato seu 
gladio. & ab omnium periculorum discrimine. sua potentia 
liberet. AMEN. 

Tnimicos tuos ad pacis caritatisque benignitatem conuertat. 
& bonis omnibus te gratiosum & amabilem faciat. pertinaces 
quoque in tui insectatione & odio confusione salutari induat. 
super te autem sanctificatio sempiterna floreat. AMEN. 


1tunc d.jJ KP, (detur K); hic datur P, P,;Or Re RoP,OxBP,; hic detur 
SP,P,; post statim datur F. 

2 disperdesque] P,; disperdasque K P,—P, (dispersasque S) GR. 

Set] KP, GR; ut P.-P;. 

4 imitando ipsum] K GR (K elsewhere in this prayer seems to have adopted readings 
from GR) ; imiteris ipsum P, P, ; imiteriseum P,—Ozx P,. 

5 dicatur benedictio] P,-P, (d. super eum b. P,, d. ista b. F); benedicatur P, ; 
benedicat eum metropolitanus K. 

® deus] K P,-Ox P, (om. P;); dominus P, P,B HC. Omnipotens appears in the 
Ratold MS. without a p (‘ oms’). 7 angelorum apostolici] om. K P, P,-P;. 

® omnibus u. et i. inimicorum] HC; omnibus (omnium KX) inimicorum u. et i. 
K P, P.-P;. 
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Uictoriosum te atque triumphatorem de inuisibilibus atque 
uisibilibus hostibus semper efficiat. & sancti nominis sui timorem 
pariter* & amorem continuo cordi tuo infundat. & in fide recta 
ac bonis operibus perseuerabilem reddat. & pace in diebus tuis 
concessa. cum palma uictoriae te ad perpetuum regnum perducat. 
AMEN. 

Et qui te uoluit super populum suum constituere regem. & 
in praesenti saeculo felicem aeternae felicitatis tribuat. esse. 
consortem. AMEN. 

Quod ipse praestare dignetur. 


* 


ITEM ALIA BENEDICTIO. / fo. 27° 


Benedic domine hunc praesulem principem. qui regna om- 
nium regum a saeculo moderaris. AMEN. 

Et tali eum benedictione glorifica. ut dauitica teneat sub- 
limitate sceptrum salutis. & sanctificet*} propitiationis munere 
reperiatur locupletus*.2 AMEN. 

Da ei a tuo spiramine regere populum. sicut* salomonem 
fecisti regnum optinere pacificum. AMEN. 

Quod ipse praestare*. 


REGIS STATUS DESIGNATUR. 


Sta & retine ammodo* ‘ quem huc usque paterna suggestione 
tenuisti hereditario iure tibi delegatum. per auctoritatem dei 
omnipotentis & per praesentem traditionem nostram. omnium 
scilicet episcoporum ceterorumque dei seruorum. & quanto 
clerum sacris altaribus propinquiorem prospicis. tanto ei potio- 
rem in locis congruis honorem impendere memineris. quatinus 
mediator dei & hominum te mediatorem cleri & plebis. in 
hoc regni solio confirmet. & in regnum aeternum secum regnare 
faciat. ihesus christus dominus noster. rex regum & dominus 
dominantium. qui cum deo* patre & spiritu sancto. 

Rectitudo regis est nouiter ordinati. & in solium sublimati. 
Haec tria praecepta* populo christiano sibi subdito praecipere. 
in primis ut ecclesia dei & omnis populus christianus ueram 
pacem seruens* in > omni tempore. Aliud est ut rapacitates & 
omnes iniqui/tates omnibus gradibus interdicat. Tertium est fo. 27" 
ut in omnibus iudiciis aequitatem & misericordiam praecipiat. 
ut illi & nobis indulgeat suam misericordiam * clemens & miseri- 
cors deus. Qui cum patre. 


1 sanctificet] P,; sanctificae P,—P,. ? locupletus] P,; locupletatus P,—P,. 
5 Here, at the end of a line, the Ratold MS. has .R, as if the scribe started to write 
the next rubric too soon. 
4ammodo] P,; amodo locum K GR; amodo statum P,-P,. 
5 seruens in] seruet in K P, P,—P, (in om. P,-Oz). 
°s.m.JKP,P,B; s.m.et P,OxP,. Ratold MS. erased to read sua misericordia. 
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ET TUNC DEOSCULETUR OMNIBUS* ! CLERUM POPULUMQUE ET 
DICAT UNUSQUISQUE UIUAT REX FELICITER IN SEMPITERNUM. 
TRIBUS UICIBUS UIUAT REX UT SUPRA UIUAT* REX UT SUPRA.2 ET 
POST EUANGELIUM OFFERAT REX AD MANUS* ARCHIEPISCOPI 
OBLATIONEM ET UINUM ET SIC PERAGATUR *® MISSA SUO ORDINE.! 
DEINDE COMMUNICETUR AB ARCHIEPISCOPO CORPORE ET SANGUINE 
CHRISTI. ET SIC REFERANT DEO GRATIAS, POST PERGANT AD 
MENSAM. 

ITEM ° AD REGINAM BENEDICENDAM. DEBET ENIM * ADDUCI 
IN ECCLESIAM ET PROSTERNI ANTE ALTARE ELEUATA AB ORATIONE 


AB EPISCOPIS? ET INCLINATO CAPITE DICAT ARCHIEPISCOPUS HANU 
ORATIONEM. 


Adesto domini [sic] supplicationibus nostris. & quod humili- 
tatis nostrae gerendum est ministerio tuae uirtutis impleatur 
effectu. per. 


TUNC DEBET CAPUT EIUS UNGUI § OLEO. 


In nomine patris & filii & Spiritus sancti. prosit tibi haec 
unctio olei in honorem & confirmationem aeternam. 


SEQUITUR ORATIO POST UNCTIONEM. 


Omnipotens sempiterne deus affluentem spiritum tuae bene- 
dictionis super® famulam tuam. nobis orantibus propitiatus 
infunde. ut quae per manus nostrae impositionem hodie regina 

fo. 28" instituitur. sanctificatione tua /digna & electa permaneat. ut 
numquam postmodum de tua gratia separetur indigna. per. 


TUNC DEBET EI ANULUS MITTI DIGITO.?° 


Accipe anulum* fidei signaculum sanctae trinitatis quo possis 
omnes haereticas* prauitatis [sic] deuitare. & barbaras* gentes 
uirtute tibi prestitere* 1 ad agnitionem ueritatis aduocare. 


SEQUITUR ORATIO. 


Deus cuius est omnis potestas & dignitas. da famulae tuae 
ill. signo tuae fidei prosperum suae dignitatis effectum in* qua 
tibi semper firma maneat. tibique iugiter placere contendat. 


1 omnibus] omnes P, P,—P, (om. P.). 

2tribus . . . supra] tribusuicibus uiuatrex P,-Ox P,; tribusuicibus P, B ; om. P,. 

3 sic peragatur] P,; superagatur P.—P,. 

4 suo 0.] suo nomine et ordine P,; s.n. et 0. suo P,—P, (et suo 0. Re Ro). 

5item] P,; om. P,-Ox (exc. F); ordo K F P, B WF. 

Senim] P, P, P; OrT S P,G@ Re Ro P, B; regina K F Ox P,. 

7 ab o. abe.] P,-Ox B ; ad orationem Inde ab e. P,; abe. abo. P. 

8 ungui] P.—P, (but inungatur P,); inungui P,. 

® super] P,—P,; super hanc P, WF and a prayer printed by Waitz, ‘ Formeln,’ p. 48, 
under symbol C (possibly a misprint for B,, which is our K). 

10 debet ei a. m. d.] B; debet anulus inmitti d. P,-Ox (mitti in d. P, Ox, mitti d. 
P,, ind. mitti @); deturanulus P,;. The rubric in P, is ad anulum dandum. 

11 prestitere] prestita P, P.-P, WF. 
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TUNO DEBET INPONI CORONA IN CAPITE.! 


Accipe coronam gloriae honorem iocunditatis. ut splendida 
fulgeas. & aeterna exultatione coroneris. per dominum. 


ITEM ORATIO. 


Omnium domine fons bonorum & cunctorum dator prouectuum 
tribue famulae tuae. ill. adeptam bene regere* dignitatem. & a 
te sibi praestitam in ea bonis operibus corrobora gloriam. per 
dominum. 

MISSA PRO REGIBUS.? 


Deus regnorum omnium & christiani maxime protector 
imperii. da seruis tuis regibus nostris ill. triumphum uirtutis 
tuae scienter excolere. ut qui tua constitutione sunt principes. 
tuo semper munere sint potentes. per dominum nostrum ihesum 
christum. 

SUPER OBLATA. 


Suscipe domine preces & hostias ecclesiae tuae pro salute 


famuli tui. ill. supplicantis. & in protectione / fidelium populorum fo. 28" 


antiqua brachii tui operare miracula. ut superatus pacis inimicis. 
secura tibi seruiat christiana libertas. per. 


PRAEFATIO. 


vp aeterne deus qui es fons inmarcessibilis lucis. & origo 
perpetuae bonitatis regum consecrator. Honorum hominum 
adtributor. dignitatumque largitor. Cuius ineffabilem clemen- 
tiam uotis omnibus exoramus. ut famulum tuum ill. quem regalis 
dignitatis fastigio uoluisti sublimari sapientiae ceterorumque 
uirtutum ornamentis facias decorari. Et quia tui est muneris 
quod regnat. tuae sit pietatis quod feliciter agat. Quatinus in 
fundamento spei. fidei. caritatisque fundatus peccatorum labae 
abstersus. de uisibilibus & inuisibilibus hostibus triumphator 
effectus. subiecti populo augmento prosteritate [sic] & securitate 
exilaratus. cum eis mutua dilectione conexus. Et transitorii regni 
gubernacula inculpabiliter teneat. & ad aeterni infinita gaudia. 
te miserante perueniat. per christum dominum nostrum. 


IN FRACTIONE. 


Hanc igitur oblationem famuli tui. ill. quam tibi minis- 
terio officii sacerdotalis offerimus. pro eo quod in ipso potes- 
tatem imperii conferre dignatus es. propitius & benignus adsume. 


& exoratus nostra obsecratione concede. ut maies /tatis tuae fo. 29° 


1 Corona in capite, suo corona capiti P,-Ozx (c. suo c. P, Ox, c. c. suo Ro), (but c. 
in capite ipsius F); corona capiti illus WF. The rubric in P, is t. coronetur dicendo, 
in P, hic coronetur, as in the king’s ceremony above. 

2 For all but the fifth and tenth of the following Mass prayers, cf. THE GREGORIAN 
SacraMENTARY, ed. H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Society, xlix. 186-7, 297-8, and 
299. 








fo. 29% 
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protectione confidens. & aeuo augeatur & regno. per dominum 
nostrum. 


BENEDICTIO. 


Omnipotens pater & genitus sanctus quoque flatus. Ordine 
mirifico disponens omnia regna. Conseruet tibi rex regnum per 
tempora longa. AMEN. 

Quique super populum regnare suum uoluit te. Anitiam 
[sic] tibi uirtutem concedat habere. AMEN. 

Sicque pie & iustae uiuens. post debita carnis. Quos hodie 
colimus sanctis iungi merearis. AMEN. 

Quod ipse praestare. 


AD COMPLENDUM. 


Deus qui ad praedicandum aeterni regis evangelium romanum 
imperium praepacasti. praetende famulis tuis principibus nostris 
arma caelestia. ut pax ecclesiarum nulla turbetur tempestate 
bellorum. per dominum nostrum ihesum. 


MISSA COTIDIANA PRO REGIBUS. 


Quesumus omnipotens deus. ut famulus tuus rex noster. 
qui tua miseratione suscepit regni gubernacula. uirtutum etiam 
omnium percipiat incrementa. quibus decenter ornatus. & uitio- 
rum monstra deuitare. & ad te qui uia ueritas & uita es. gratiosus 
ualeat peruenire. per dominum. 


SUPER OBLATA. 


Munera domine quesumus oblata sanctifica. ut & nobis 
unigeniti tui corpus & sanguis fiant. ill. regi ad obtinendam 
animae corporisque salutem. & / peragendum iniunctum officium. 
te largiente usquequaque proficiant. per. 


PRAEFATIO. 


vp aeterne deus. Et pietatem tuam supplici deuotione 
exposcere. ut haec oblatio quam tibi pro famulo tuo ill. offeri- 
mus. sit in oculis tuis semper accepta. Et sicut sanctos tuos 
fides recta prouexit ad coronam ita eum deuotio perducat ad 
ueniam. Qualiter hac oblatione placatus. a cunctis eum emundes 
sordibus delictorum. & dites fructu operum bonorum. per 
christum. 


BENEDICTIO. 


Christus rex regum ex aeuo qui regnat in aeuum. Istum 
confortet regem sua iura tuentem. Quique illum conpsit tri- 
tauorum stemate regni. Praesidium tribuat reuerenter hoc 
retinendi. AMEN. 

Inuictus quo hic cuncta agatisque suisque fideles. Ut pariter 
capiant palmas in fine perennes. AMEN. 

Quod ipse. 
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AD COMPLENDUM. 


Haec domine oratio salutaris. famulum tuum ab omnibus 
tueatur aduersis quatinus & ecclesiasticae pacis obtineat tran- 
quillitatem & post istius temporis decursum. ad aeternam 
perueniat hereditatem. per dominum. 


BENEDICTIO UEXILLI. 


Inclina domine ihesu! saluator omnium & redemptor. aures 
tuae pietatis ad praeces nostrae humilitatis. & per interuentum 


beati / michahelis archangeli tui. omniumque caelestium uirtu- fo. 30° 


tum. praesta nobis auxilium dexterae tuae. ut sicut benedixisti 
abraham aduersus quinque reges triumphantem. atque dauid 
regem in tui nominis laude triumphales congressus exercentem. 
ita benedicere & sanctificare digneris uexillum hoc quod ob de- 
fensionem sanctae ecclesiae contra hostilem rabiem - defertur. 
quatinus in nomine tuo fideles & defensores populi dei illud 
sequentes. per uirtutem sanctae crucis triumphum & uictoriam 
se ex hostibus adquisisse laetentur. qui cum patre & spiritu 
sancto. 


The Distribution of the Cloth Industry in 1561-2 


In 1560, at the instigation of the merchant adventurers, the 
city of London attempted to institute the more effective 
searching of cloth by its officers at the cloth market in Blackwell 
Hall. The country clothiers who periodically visited the Hall to 
sell their manufactures found to their surprise that their wares 
were to be subjected to serious scrutiny ; from time to time the 
cloths were found to be defective according to the standards of 
the clothing statutes, and their owners were accordingly fined. 
Lists of these fines, giving the names of the clothiers, the village, 
town, or county from which they came, and the type of cloth for 
whose shortcomings they were mulcted, were subsequently put on 
record in the exchequer. These lists in all probability include the 
names of the leading capitalist cloth manufacturers of the kingdom. 
They also give some picture of the woollen industry at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth and on the eve of the introduction 
of the new draperies. The information they afford is comple- 
mentary to that to be found in the text of the great clothing 
statute of 1552 ? and in Leake’s treatise on the cloth industry in 
1577 8—it may be mentioned that Leake himself was one of the 
Blackwell Hall searchers. 
lihesu] P,; om. P, P, Or Re Ro F P, B. 25 & 6 Ed. Vic. 6. 

3 Pr. in Tawney and Power, T'udor Economic Documents, iii. (1924), 210-25. 
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The longest list covers the year 1561, September 29 to 1562, 
September 21 inclusive. In the following pages an attempt is 


made to tabulate its contents. 


Here is an analysis of the entries of the different types of cloth 


for each county : 





County. Type of Cloth found Defective. 
BERKS orange tawny 
DrEvon white 
western or “Devon dozens 
white dozens . 
white kersey . 
Dorsett white . ‘ 
Essex . blue 
red P 
GLOUCESTER . white . 
(excluding red. 
Bristol) unspecified 
Hants kersey . : 
coloured kersey : 
watchet iid 
HEREFORD white . 
Kent . light or iron- -grey, sheep’ s or rat’s colour 
orange en ginger or russet . 
blige . . 
medley 
long medley . 
green medley . 
marble ‘ 
long Kentish . 
new colour 
sad new colour 
ruddy new colour 
unspecified ; 
LANcs . cotton or white cotton ‘ 
green cotton . 
kennett cotton 
LEICESTER white . 
NorTHANTS white . 
Oxon . white . . 
unspecified 
SALOP . white . . ‘ 
cotton or white cotton ‘ 
Welsh cotton . 
SoMERSET white . 
plunkett 
unspecified 
SUFFOLK . WhO <« = ; 
blue, azure or plunkett . 
red . 
sad new colour 
coloured 
SURREY watchet kersey 
coloured kersey . 
SussEx watchet _— 
WaRwWICK white . 
WILTs . white . 
WoRCESTER white . . 
long white : 
Yorks peniston dozens . 
BRISTOL white . . ‘ 
worsted mare white 
azure . 
Unspecified white . 
western kersey 
‘a died cloth’ 
Total . 


1 Ex. K.R. een Roll, Hil. 7 Eliz. 329-32. 
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The following is a list of the clothiers fined for their defective 
cloths, with the county and, where it is given, the town or village 


of their origin. 


Save in cases of doubt, the geographical names 


have been modernized ; the personal names have been left in the 
original spelling. 


Date. 


Name of Clothier. 


Sept. 29 Thomas Wysdome 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 13 
(sic) 
Oct. 20 


Oct. 27 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 10 


John Lungmanas 
John Hendell 
Thomas Elkyngton 
Richard Grownyng 
Robert Whyte 
Richard Steer 
Henry Workman 
John Eshington 
Edward Webbe 
Richard Horne 
Edward Horton 
John Gamon 
Thomas Collyar 
Richard Sendall 
Edwarde Michell 
John Bonchfoz (?) 
Richard Jordeyn 
Edwarde Wilkyns 
William Romney 
Michell Woodwarde 
William Whyte 
George Sabell 
John Blackborne 


William Webbe 
Roger Tylden 
Roberte Leadyngton 
Robert Wylde 
Robert Goverde 
Nicholas Whitchurche 
William Yonge 
Phillip Holway 
Thomas Richardstone 
Lawrence Sharpie 
William Nelme 

Adam Hill 


.John Bassett 


Edward Mabsted 
Thomas Smyth 
Richard Anslowe 
Hugh Fenne 

Gyles Houlden 
Thomas Taylor 
Richard Owen 

John Spurway 
Robert Lusmore 
John Snowe 
Thomas Showell 
Henry Browne 
Richard Crethe 
Thomas Hancock 
Nicholas Heymonde 
Laurence Cowthman 
John Kirby 
Roberte Hicks 
Richarde Gryffyn 


Name of 

Town or 

Village. 
Shipton 
Ludlow 
Blackburn 
Horsley 
Cowley 
Steeple Ashton 
Bradford 
Minchinhampton 
Cowley 


Cawne (sic) 


Shrewsbury 


Shrewsbury 


Yalding 
Cranbrook 
Gloucester 
Kingswood 
Wotton-under- 


Edge 


County. 


Oxon. 
Salop 
Lancs 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Som. 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Oxon. 
Oxon. 
Suff. 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Som. 
Oxon. 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
Yorks 
Yorks 


Glouc. 
Kent 
Worcs. 
Worcs. 
Devon 
Som. 
Dorset 
Wilts 
Salop. 
Kent 
Glouc. 
Lancs. 
Kent 
Kent 
Suff. 
(Salop.) 
Glouc. 
Kent 
Wilts 
(Salop.) 


Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Suff. 
Dorset 
Kent 
Kent 
Glouc. 


Glouc. 


G. D. Ramsay. 


Type of 
Cloth. 


white 
white 
kennet cotton 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
plunkett 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
white 
northern peniston 
peniston 


red 

sheep’s coloured 
white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

long medley 
white 

kennett cotton 
medley 

medley 

sad new colour 
cotton 

white 

sheep’s coloured 
white 

cotton 

western kersey 
white 

red 

plunkett 

white 

white 

sheep’s coloured 
unspecified 
white 

white 


white 
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Name of Clothier. 


Nov. 17 Thomas Cullymore 


Richard Strete 
Robert Evette 
George Peere 
Richard Butcher 
Thomas Edmonds 
William Bodmeen 
William Watts 
Walter Hendley 
Thomas Webbe 
William Blackburgh 
John Selman 
Anthony Loveday 
John A Ware 
William Hanley 
Edmonde Webbe 
Roger Parson 
Raffe Gyll 
Richarde Cary 
John Englishe 
Henry Longe 
Thomas Smyth 
William Heavyn 
Peter Woodgate 


Thomas Monngomery 


Agnes Beck 

Peter Rankell 
Robert Batehurste 
William Curtoppe 
John Kynge 
Henry Turner 
William Skynner 
Richarde Lame 
Arthur Reynolds 
John Coller 
Thomas Settle 
Stephen Knyghte 
Robert Ithell 
John Froste 
Thomas Reynolds 
William Hopton 
Edwarde Michell 
Edwarde Lewys } 
Anthony Stephens 
Humphrey Garbery 
Edmonde Flower 
Robert Holden 
John Bradshawe 
Robert Style 


Elizabeth Stares 
William Shugborowe 
Thomas Perkins 
William Mercer 
Thomas Ellis 

John Smalwood 
Robert Harte i 
William Grafton 
John Strowgn 


H 
Thomas Walles ‘ by thande of 


Name of 

Town or 

Village. 
Sudbury * 
Guildford 


Berkeley 
Cirencester 
Benenden 
Benenden 
Cranbrook 
Beckington 
Edington 
Cane (sic) 
Guildford 


Chatesbyry (sic) 
Bristol 
Worcester 
Whaddon 
Friarde (?) 
Dursley 
Cranbrook 
Shrewsbury 
Moreton Valence 


Staplehurst 
Cranbrook 
Staplehurst 
Oatfeild (sic) 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Leeds 
Witney 
Northampton 


Charvell (sic) 
Lamfforde (sic) 
Ludlow 
Stanley 

Calne 


Tiverton 


Cranbrook 
Bristol 
Reading 


Benenden 
Banbury 
Hadleigh 


Dursley 
Salisbury 
adleigh 


of London marchaunte ’” 


John Snowe 
Thomas Lannsden 
Mr. Irelande 
John Sawer 


Bisley 
Bristol 
Shrewsbury 
Benenden 


ig 
Mr. Brighte 


County. 


Hants 


Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Som. 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Hants 
Kent 
Kent 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
(Bristol) 
(Worcs.) 
(Wilts) 


Glouc. 
Kent 
(Salop) 
Glouc. 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
(Hants) 
(Hants) 
Kent 
Oxon. 
(N’hants.) 
Hants 
Glouc. 
Suff. 
Salop 
Glouc. 
Wilts 


Devon 


Wilts 


Kent 
(Bristol!) 
Berks. 


Kent 
Oxon. 
Suff. 


Kent 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
Suff. 


Glouc. 
(Bristol) 
(Salop) 
Kent 


* Probably Chipping Sodbury, Glouc. 


July 


“oth. 


white 

coloured kersey 
white 

white 

white 

russet 

russet colour 
sad new colour 
white 

white 

white 

coloured kersey 
iron-grey colour 
unspecified 
white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

white 

ruddy new coloured 
plain white 
white 

white 

sad new coloured 
russet 
iron-grey 

blue 

watchet kersey 
watchet kersey 
sheep’s coloured 
white 

white 

kersey 

white 

white 

white 

white 

white 


western dozen 


white 

Kentish russet 

worsted long white 

orange tawny 
colour 

russet 

white 

blue 

long Kentish 

white 

white 

blue 


white 

white 

azure 

white cotton 
sad new colour 
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Name of Clothier. 


Jan. 19 John Arglasse 


Jan. 26 


John Yowe 
Thomas Sewell 
Roberte Colman 
Roberte Walden 
John Haywarde 
Edmonde Chyttam 
John Haworthe 
John Yate 
Thomas Mason 
Henry Smith 

John Parrott 
Thomas Busshopp 
Richard Harman 
Henry Jones 
Richarde Stafforde 
Peter Bankell 
William Bedforde 
Robert Baker 
Roberte Alland )\ 
Lawrence Sharpie f 
James Patriche 
Roberte Alder 
Peter Wallyngton 
George Capper | 
Davie Jesse Jf 


Thomas Woodall 
John Englyshe 
Gyles Ainsworthe 
George Ainsworthe 
William Spryngett 
Richarde Ayer 
Roger Ley ) 
John Peers j 
Roberte Northcotte 
Thomas Harteknoll 
Roberte Ryche 
Peter Shorte 
John Everet the 
younger 
John Bucke 
Roger Exton 
Mathewe Goodwyn 
Thomas Ladbroke 
Roger Egleston 
John Blackburne 
Thomas Ellis 
James Buckhurste 
William Witcom 


Edwarde Brickenden 


Thomas Sylke 
Thomas Powling 
William Fayreclyff 
John Fermoure 


Humfrey Houghton 
Roberte Northcote 
Richarde Powell 
John Byryman 
Lawrence Forster 
William Courtop 
John Ceball 


Name of 

Town of 

Village. 
Hawkhurst 
Somerford 
Stroudwater 
Nayland 
Coventry 
Brampton 
Bolton 
Bolton 
Worcester 
Sudbury 
Corsham 
Brenchley 
Witney 
Cranbrook 
Witney 
Stroudwater 
Witney 


Salisbury 


Cranbrook 
Hunton 


South Molton 


Stroudwater 
Worcester 
Bolton 


Hawkhurst 
Salisbury 


Torrington 
Tenterden 


Glemsford 


Ipswich 


Worcester 


Tundley (sic) 
Staplehurst 
Semington 
Cranbrook 


Northampton 
Tellington (sic) 
B 


ury 
Staplehurst 


Manchester 


Northleach 
Cranbrook 
Deal 


William Parker the younger of 


London, draper 
John Spurwaye 


County. 


Kent 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
(Suff.) 
(Warw.) 
Leics. 
Lanes 
Lanes 
(Wores.) 
Suff. 
Wilts 
Kent 
Oxon. 
Kent 
Oxon. 
Gloue. 
Oxon. 


(Wilts) 


Kent 


Kent 
Hants 
Devon 


Devon 


Glouc. 
(Worcs.) 
Lancs 
Lancs 
Kent 
Wilts 


Devon 


Devon 


Devon 
Kent 


(Suff.) 
Lancs 
Heref. 
Suff. 


(Worcs.) 
Yorks 
Kent 
Kent 
Wilts 
Kent 


(N’hants) 


Suff. 
Kent 


(Lancs) 
Devon 
Devon 


Glouc. 
Kent 
Kent 


Devon 


1561-2 


T of 
oth. 


rat’s coloured 
white 

red 

azure coloured 
white 

white 

kennett 

cotton 

white 

coloured 

white 

sad new colour 
white 

sad new colour 
white 

white 

white 


white 


green medley 


rat’s coloured 
kersey 
western dozen 


western white 
dozen 

red 

long white 

green cotton. 

kennett cotton 

ginger colour 

white 


western dozen 


western dozen 


white dozen 
sad new coloure 


white 

kennett cotton 

white 

plunkett 

blue Suffolk 

long white 

peniston dozen 

sheep’s coloured 

lue 

white 

Kentish sad new 
colour, russet 

white 

watchet kersey 

azure colour 

Kentish sheep’s 
colour 

kennett cotton 

white kersey 


white dozen 
white 

russet 

new coloured 


Kentish russet 
Devonshire dozen 
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Date. 


THE 


Name of Clothier. 


Mar. 16 Wydoo Collyng 


George Sayer 

John Surman 
Nicholas Maynerd 
William Innoughe 
Humfrey Weston 
Stephen Wheteacre 
John Grumell 
Roberte Richarde 
Thomas Cowther 


Richarde Grownyng 


Thomas Allyngton 
John Halliday 
Thomas Gale 
Edmonde Taylor 
Richarde Staples 
Roger Spencer 
James Bawawyn 
Hughe Hooke 
Nicholas A Strete 
Thomas Yates 
John Moore 
Edward Horton 
William Wilkins} 
William Churchay 


the elder & younger 


John Batthurste 


Gilbert Jagger 
Roger Croke 
Richarde Powell 
Thomas Fettiplace 
John Snowe 
William Romney 
Harry Pratts 


William Dowtheman 


William Watts 
Elizabeth Statie 
Lawrence on 
Thomas Gonbor 
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Name of 

Town or 

Village. 
Worcester 
Colchester 
Cirencester 
Colchester 
Tetbury 


Westbury 
Hawkhurst 
Semington 
Gloucester 


Potterne 
Rodborough 
Edwardstone 


Coxford 
Horsmonden 
Godalming 
Guildford 
Witney 
Worcester 


Frittenden 


Wakefield 
Shrewsbury 
Cirencester 
Stroudwater 


Stroudwater 


Tonbridge 
Benenden 
Benenden 


Margery Fowler -—? 2 


Richard Clutterboke 


Wydoo Hedgis 
Richarde Anslowe 
Richarde Horne 
Edwarde Pyers 
John Skotte 


Thomas Allambridge 


John Gober 
Anthony Stephyns 
John George 
Richard Hall 


John Sharppey 
William Matrevas 


Anthonie Garlond 
Thomas Longe 
Rychard Powell 
John West 
Roberte Burges 
John Woodford 
William Butts 
Richarde Sendall 
Thomas Webbe 


Malmesbury 
Shrewsbury 
Bradford * 
Egerton 
Chippenham 
Shepton Mallet 


Cirencester 
Wotton-under- 
Edge 
Cranbrook 
Slaughterford 
Westbury 
Beckington 


Iford 


Boxford 
Cirencester 


County. 


(Worcs.) 
(Essex) 
(Glouc.) 
(Essex) 
Glouc. 
Devon 
Wilts 
Kent 
Wilts 
(Glouc.) 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Suff. 
Lancs 
Devon 
Suff. (sic) 
Kent 
(Surrey) 
(Surrey) 
Oxon. 


(Wores.) 
(Wilts) 


Kent 


Yorks 
Yorks 
Salop 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 


Glouc. 


Kent 
Kent 
Kent 


Devon 


Glouc. 


Wilts 
Salop 


Kent 
Wilts 
Som. 


Devon 
Glouc. 


Glouc. 
Kent 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Som. 
Devon 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Suff. 
Glouc. 


* Probably Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


T of 
loth. 


white 

blue 

blue 

blue 

white 

white dozen 
white 

sad new colour 
white 
unspecified 
white 

red 

azure coloured 
white cotton 
white kersey 
azure colour 
russet 

watchet kersey 
watchet kersey 
white 

white 

white 


white 

orange tawny 
colour 

peniston dozen 

peniston dozen 

Welsh cotton 

white 

white 

red 


russet colour 
russet colour 
russet colour 


western dozen 
white 

white 

Welsh cotton 
white 

blue 

white 
plunkett 
white dozen 


white 


white 

sad new colour 
white 

white 

white 

white dozen 
white 

white 


red 
plunkett 
white 





1942 


Date. 


May 4 


May 11 


May 18 


May 25 


June 15 


THE CLOTH INDUSTRY IN 1561-2 


Name of Clothier. 


William Bennett 
Richard Poticarie | 
Richard Smyth f 
Roberte Harris 
John Davie 
William Webbe 
Robert Brunkenden 
Henrie Godfrey 
Thomas Longe 
John Cooke 

John Hanve (?) 
Edmonde Howese 
Edward Siringer 
Richard Bennett 
Nicholas Webbe 
Anthonie Webbe | 
Thomas Webbe 
Patricke Boade } 
John Trotman 
John Stampe 
Thomas Massie 


Mathewe Kinge 
John Blackburne 
William Crowe 
Thomas Wysdum 
Roger Broke 
Thomas Anstene 
Edwarde Byddelstone 
Richard Cleyton 
Roberte Pyper 
William Skofeild 
Thomas Evett 
John Hoop 

John Barbour 
John Howe 
Arnold Deane 
John Poker 

John Foarmore 
John Wood 
William Bouls 
Lawrence Leeds 
William Coleman 
Richard Skinner 
John Inglishe 
John Berie 

John Basset 
Richard Smythe 
Nicholas Baley 
Thomas ‘ee 
Richard Walter 
Walter Payne 
George Holland 
George Cresall 
Richarde Carey 
Thomas Colliar 
Richard Fletcher \ 
Richarde Mylwarde 
Richarde Harman 
Thomas Sheaff 
William Saunders 
Richard Watts 
George Oxley 
John Wadd 
Thomas Woodgate 


Name of 
Town or 
Village. 


Stroudwater 


Painswick 
Manchester 
Wickwar 
Cranbrook 
Oatfeild (sic) 
Bath 
Petworth 
Chichester 


Minchinhampton 
Wotton-under - 
Edge 


Calne 
Malmesbury 
Wotton-under- 
Edge 
Malmesbury 


Alderley 

Shipton 
Wakefield 
Tenterden 
Manchester 
Tewley (sic) 
Stoke by Nayland 
Worcester 
Barnstaple 


Glemsford 
Worcester 
East Grinsted 
Staplehurst 
Hawkhurst 
Cranbrook 
Benenden 
Nayland 
Ipswich 
Worcester 
Colchester 
Chiddingstone 
Nympsfield 


Sodbury 
Minchinhampton 
Manchester 
Hadleigh 

Bristol 


Cranbrook 
Cranbrook 
Coggeshall 
Stroudwater 
Tunbridge 
Bristol 
Chiddingstone 


County. 


Glouc. 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
(Lancs) 
Glouc. 
Kent 
Kent 
Som. 
(Sussex) 
(Sussex) 


Glouc. 
(Glouc.) 


Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
Wilts 


(Glouc.) 
(Wilts) 
Yorks 
Glouc. 
Oxon. 
Yorks 
Kent 
(Lancs) 
Yorks 
Kent 
Suff. 
(Worcs.) 
Devon 
Devon 
Suff. 
(Worcs.) 
Kent (sic) 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Suff. 
(Suff.) 
(Wores.) 
(Essex) 
Kent 
Glouc. 


Glouc. 


Glouc. 
Glouc. 
(Lancs) 
Suff. 
(Bristol) 


Glouc. 


Som. 
Kent 
Kent 
(Suff.) 
Glouc. 
Kent 
(Bristol) 
Kent 
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Type of 
Cloth. 


unspecified 
white 

white 

kennett cotton 
white 

russet 

russet 
unspecified 
watchet kersey 
watchet kersey 


white 
red 


unspecified 
white 


white 
white 


white 

white 

peniston dozen 
white 
unspecified 
peniston dozen 
light grey colour 
kennett cotton 
peniston 
medley colour 
azure colour 
long white 
white kersey 
white dozen 
white 

white 

russet colour 
rat’s coloured 
russet colour 
russet colour 
marble colour 
blue 

red 

white 

blue 
unspecified 
white 

white 

white 

white 

cotton 

azure 

white 

white 

white 

russet 

light grey colour 
white 


red 

sad new colour 
azure colour 
sad new colour 
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Date. 


June 22 


June 29 


July 6 


July 13 


July 20 
July 27 


Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 17 


Aug. 24 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 8 
Sept. 14 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF 


Name of Clothier. 


John Waldron 
John Bensun 
George Fletcher 
Roberte Flower 
Henrie Rutty } 
Nicholas Feild 
Thomas Suger 
Robert Holdbroke 
Richard Cramston 
Peter Short 
Allen Hill 
John Everenden 
Richard Allard 
Peter Woodgate 
Roberte Skothfford 
James Piers 
Humfrey Yarberie 
Edmonde Wickwicke 
Thomas Tailor 
John Blackburne 
Richard Courtopp the 
younger 
Christofer Stoakes 
Suzane Bullyngchamp 
James Ovenden 
Nicholas Lowman 
John Wimborne 
Thomas Mason 
Hughe Wyde 


John Joones 
Thomas Dameporte 
William Bolcher 
John Hobett (?) 
Thomas Kyrrie 
Edwarde Larcke 
John Willinz 
Richard Courtopp 
Thomas Rooper 
Robert Nethersall 
Thomas Piell 


William Barranton 
William Sprindett 
Thomas Bizley 
James Partriche 
(twice) 
Richard Conchiman 
(twice) 
John Wortun 
William Bodinden 
Frauncys Jacobb 
John Blackburne 
Adame Byram 
John Webbe 
Thomas Purnell 
Andrew Fyssynden 
— Garsden 
(twice) 
Roger Hockford 
James Stockford 
William Smyth 


Name of 
Town or 
Village. 


Stroudwater 
Horsmonden 


Tenterden 


Benenden 
Cranbrook 
Cranbrook 
Brenchley 
Tiverton 
Beckington 
Salisbury 


Wakefield 


Cranbrook 
Castle Combe 
Worcester 


Kingswood 
Sudbury 


Warminster 
Coventry 
Bristol 
Stroudwater 
Horsley 
Smarden 
Cranbrook 
Biddenden 
Biddenden 
Smarden 


Biddenden 
Hawkhurst 
Hawkhurst 
Hunton 
Hunton 
Cranbrook 
Cranbrook 
Smarden 
Biddenden 
Needham Market 
Wakefield 
Bromham 
North Nibley 
Cranbrook 
Cranbrook 
Cranbrook 
Stroudwater 
Cranbrook 
Stratford 


County. 


Devon 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 


Wilts 


Glouc. 
Kent 
Suff, 
Suff. 
Kent 
Lanes 
(Kent) 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Devon 
Wilts (sic) 
Wilts 
Lancs 
Yorks 


(Kent) 
Wilts 
(Worcs.) 
Lancs 
Devon 
Glouc. 
Suff. 
Devon 


Wilts 
(Warw.) 
(Bristol) 
Glouc. 
Essex 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 


Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Suff. 
Yorks 
Lanes 
Wilts 
Glouc, 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 
Glouc. 
(Kent) 
Suff. 





i 
A 


July : 


Type of 
Cloth. 


white dozen 
white 

white 

white 

white 
russet 

blue 


red 

blue 

kennett cotton 

russet colour 

russet 

blue 

medley colour 

white dozen 

white 

white 

kennett cotton 

peniston 

Kentish sheep’s 
colour 

white 

long white 

kennett cotton 

Devonshire dozen 

white 

azure colour 

western white 
dozen 

white 

waite 

white 


light grey colour 

green medley 

rat’s colour 

sheep’s colour 

new colour “ being 
sett uppon with 
Brasill ” (as 
others later) 

rat’s colour 

new colour 

sheep’s colour 

rat’s colour 

russet : 

light grey colour 

rat’s colour 

marble 

new colour 

coloured 

peniston dozen 

kennett cotton 

white 

unspecified 

russet colour 3 

russet colour é 

russet colour 4 

white a 

medley a 

blue 
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Name of 
Date. Name of Clothier. Town or 
Village. 
Sept. 21 Thomas Collyar Biddenden 
Lawrence Keene 
William Rudd } one 
Thomas Smythe Nayland 
Thomas Hancocke Bath 
George Drinckwater Littleton 
Richard Hayle Stroudwater 
Gyles Joones Witney 
William Butt Stroudwater 
Thomas Haynes Winterbourne 
John Boggas Edwardstone 


VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVII 


County. 


Kent 
Devon 


Suff. 
Som. 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Oxon. 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Suff. 


1561-2 369 


Type of 
Cloth. 


rat’s colour 
western dozen 
blue 
unspecified 
white 

red 

white 

red 

white 

azure colour 


AA 





Reviews of Books 


Brut y Tywysogion, Peniarth MS. 20. Edited by Tuomas Jones. Board 
of Celtic Studies, History and Law Series, no. 6. (Cardiff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press Board, 1941.) 


Tus is a valuable publication. As is already sufficiently known, there 
are two main versions of the important medieval Welsh chronicle known 
as ‘ Brut y Tywysogion’ (the Brut of the Princes). One is represented 
by the version contained in the Red Book of Hergest (Jesus College Oxford 
MS. ecxi), the text of which was printed with meticulous accuracy by 
Rhys and Evans in 1890.1. The other main version is best preserved in 
Peniarth MS. 20, and it is this text that is published in the present volume. 
It is, of course, true that both the Red Book and the Peniarth MS. were 
used in preparing the notoriously unsatisfactory edition of the chronicle 
issued in the Rolls Series in 1860,2 but the two versions were there con- 
flated in a way so unscientific and careless that it was impossible to gain 
an accurate idea of the Peniarth version. Scholars may at last con- 
gratulate themselves on being able to dispense, for most purposes, with 
the synthetic text of the Rolls Series edition, since Mr. Thomas Jones 
has now provided an accurate text of the Peniarth version to put beside 
that of the Red Book already published by Rhys and Evans. The Peniarth 
MS. has the added interest that its version of Brut y Tywysogion (covering 
the period 681-1282) is followed by an annalistic continuation extending 
from 1282 to 1332: this continuation was indeed printed as long ago as 
1899 in the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report on Manuscripts 
in the Welsh Language (vol. i. 343-6), but in that context it has rather 
escaped attention, and it contains a number of scattered facts which are 
not unworthy of notice. 

Peniarth MS. 20 cannot be dated with any confidence, but its latest 
editor thinks that it should probably be assigned to the fourteenth rather 
than to the fifteenth century.* It is written in double columns, and 
Mr. Jones has printed his text in similar columns, line for line with the 
manuscript. He gives in footnotes variant readings from four other 
manuscripts, and prefixes to the text a short critical introduction in Welsh. 
The volume ends with a useful index of names and places. There is one 
serious omission, for which the Board of Celtic Studies and not Mr. Jones 
must take responsibility : the text is not accompanied by a translation. 


1 The Text of the Bruts from the Red Book of Hergest, Oxford, 1890. 

2 Brut y Tywysogion, ed. J. Williams ab Ithel. The Red Book is there cited as 
MS. A: the Peniarth MS. (which was then in the Hengwrt collection) as MS. C. 

® The difficulties are discussed by Mr. Jones in Y Bibyl Ynghymraec (Cardiff, 1940), 
pp. lxxxviii-xe: this is an edition of an item which precedes Brut y Tywysogion in 
Peniarth MS. 20; it is a Welsh translation of one of the numerous medieval bibliae 
pauperum based upon the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor. 
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Such an omission would have been defensible had the interest of the text 
been purely literary or philological, but an historical text is in a different 
case. Brut y Tywysogion is of value to others besides Welsh historians 
—as is proved, for instance, by the inclusion of extracts from it in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica—but a knowledge of the Welsh language 
cannot reasonably be assumed to form part of the normal equipment of 
medieval historians. An accurate translation into one of the main lan- 
guages of scholarship should therefore have been provided as a matter 
of course. As things now stand, there are in print entirely adequate texts 
of both main versions of Brut y Tywysogion, and no satisfactory trans- 
lation of either.1 

In his valuable Rhys Memorial Lecture on The Welsh Chronicles, 
Sir John Lloyd has shown that both the Red Book and the Peniarth 
versions of the Brut are separate Welsh translations of a lost Latin arche- 
type.2 (In passing one may remark that it is now evident that on the 
whole the Peniarth version is the better of the two.) He has also shown 
that the lost Latin archetype had some close connexion with the abbey 
of Strata Florida: this fact is deduced from the numerous passages which 
show detailed knowledge of events connected with the abbey from its 
foundation in 1164 onwards. Among these passages is one that has 
not received the attention which it deserves, and its significance is perhaps 
more unmistakable in the Peniarth than in the Red Book text. Under 
the year 1248 both versions record that Abbot Gruffydd of Strata Florida 
made a settlement with Henry III about a long-standing debt due from 
the abbey to the king.4 The two versions give slightly different accounts 
of the transaction, but both agree about the way in which the outstanding 
amount was to be paid: it was to be paid, according to the Peniarth 
version (p. 203), 


“mywn teruyneu gossodedic vegys y mae yn annales y vanachloc’ 
(‘ in specified periods, as is contained in the Annales of the monastery ’).5 


The Red Book (p. 371) says the same thing in slightly different words, 
one of the verbal variations being that, instead of the unmistakably Latin 
‘annales’, there appears the less recognizable form ‘ y[n]aeles’.* The 


1 The translation in the Rolls Series edition is often bad. A translation was to 
have been added to Rhys and Evans’s edition (see preface, p. xxi), but for some reason 
was never achieved. 

* Proceedings of the British Academy, xiv ; also separately published : see especially 
pp. 12, 16. 

3The Welsh Chronicles, 5, 19. The connexion with Strata Florida was noted 
in the Rolls Series edition, pp. xxxvi—xxxvii. 

‘It is possible to reconstruct from the English records something of the history 
of this debt, which originated in 1212 (Great Roll of the Pope, 26 Henry III, p. 160; 
Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 122); Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 1; ibid. 1247-51, p. 48 ; ibid. 1251-3, 
p. 398. 

5 It is evident from the Patent Rolls that the abbot was to pay by half-yearly in- 
stalments of 25 marks at Easter and Michaelmas; Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 27, 35, 
45, 57, 75, 92, 111, 129, 148. 

¢*... mywn teruyneu gossodedic herwyd ykeffir ynyaeles y vanachlawe’. 
‘Ynyaeles ’ is pretty clearly a scribal error: at any rate, Peniarth MS. 18 (formerly 
Hengwrt MS. 16), which preserves an older text of the Red Book version, and may 
even have been the exemplar from which the Red Book was transcribed (see Rhys and 
Evans, p. xxii), read ‘ ynyr annyales ’ (see the Rolls Series edition, p. 335). 
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passage clearly has a double interest. It supplies a specific reference to 
the existence at Strata Florida of a chronicle upon which Brut y Tywysogion 
was ultimately dependent. But it does even more. As both the main 
versions of the Welsh Brut contain this reference to ‘ the annales of the 
monastery ’, and as they are separate Welsh translations of a common 
Latin archetype, it follows that the remark about the annales occurred 
in that archetype. This means that the compiler of that Latin archetype 
had access to, and was at this point abbreviating, the chronicle which he 
calls ‘ the annales of the monastery’. We may therefore with fair cer- 
tainty add to the already established deductions this further conclusion : 
that the lost Latin archetype of the two versions of the Welsh Brut was 
itself a more or less abbreviated version of another Latin chronicle (also 
lost) which belonged to the abbey of Strata Florida, and which was known 
by some such title as ‘ Annales Monasterii de Strata Florida ’. 

There is not space within the limits of a review to do more than indicate 
a few of the more interesting critical questions raised by the continuation 
covering the years 1282-1332. There are several signs that it is, like 
the Welsh Brut to which it is appended, a translation from Latin: thus, 
not only does each annal from 1291 begin with the words ‘anno i’ &c., 
and each tenth annal with ‘ anno Domini MCCC’ &c., but on four occasions 
dates have actually been left partly in the Latin form.1 It is also evident, 
from the not infrequent misplacing of annals, that the document which 
is translated in the Continuation was, in part at least, a compilation drawn 
from some pre-existing source or sources.2 A third obvious fact is that 
the material contained in the Continuation forms two interwoven but 
fairly distinct strands. 

On the one hand are the notices of English events. These are fairly 
numerous, and within their rather abbreviated limits contain much the 
same information as appears in corresponding entries in contemporary 
English chronicles. But there are occasional interesting additions. Thus 
there appears not only the generally recorded notice of Arundel’s execution 
at Hereford on 17 November 1326, but also the further detail that he was 
caught ‘ on the feast of St. Luke the Evangelist [18 October] by the burgesses 
of Shrewsbury in the abbey’. Again, a certain special interest seems to 
be shown in the family of the Warenne earls of Surrey: there is recorded 
not only the death of Earl John in 1304 (misplaced under 1300), and the 
expedition of his namesake and successor to Gascony in 1325, and his 
return at the end of 1326, but also the less familiar statements that the 
Countess Warenne accompanied Queen Isabella on her mission to Paris 
in 1325, and that in 13829 Earl John remained in Dover while Edward III 
crossed to France to do homage. Again, after recording, as do most of 
the English chroniclers, the execution of the earl of Kent on 19 March 
1330—though the event is erroneously placed in London—the Continu- 
ation adds that ‘ on the next day was put to death his honourable knight 


1°y seithuet dyd o Julius’ (p. 231); ‘dyw gwyl Mathev Apostol vi kalan y 
Martii’ (ibid.); ‘dyw gwil seynt Geruasii et Prothasii’ (ibid.); ‘dyw gwyl seyn 
Kenelmi Vrenhyn ’ (p. 236). 

? The misplaced annals are anything from one to four years out. 

® Bridlington states that Arundel was caught in Shrewsbury by John Charlton, 
but both he and Higden give the date as 17 November, which was really the date of 
his execution ; Chron. Ed. I and II (B.S.), ii. 87; Higden (R.S.), viii. 320. 
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Sir Ralph de Hermer ’. It seems highly probable that most of this English 
matter was drawn ultimately from some English source : thus the list 
of ‘ contrariant ’ barons executed or imprisoned in 1322 pretty obviously 
has some sort of common origin with the related lists which appear in 
various guises in several English chronicles; but since this and other 
reminiscent similarities scarcely justify any specific conclusion, the matter 
does not call for further comment in the present connexion. One curious 
entry, however, seems unique, and as it adds something to the history 
of a well-known legend, it deserves to be quoted in full. Under 1332 
comes this news from Chester (pp. 237-8) : 
‘ After the kalends of May the body of Harold king of England was 
found in St. John’s church, Chester, having been buried more than 
two hundred years before, and his body was found with his crown 
and his robes and his leather hose and his golden spurs, as entire and 
as well odoured as on the day when they were buried.’ 
This story was evidently unknown to Freeman when he wrote his familiar 
note on ‘ The Burial of Harold’.? It seems to show that the legend of 
Harold’s burial in St. John’s church was current at least as early as the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and this would doubtless explain 
why Higden associated Harold’s legendary hermit life in Chester with the 
‘cella Sancti Jacobi, juata ecclesiam Sancti Johannis ’. 

The second strand of material in the Continuation consists of a number 
of annals whose intrinsic interest is purely and very locally Welsh. These 
deserve a little scrutiny. The editor has remarked in his introduction 
that the Continuation ‘ gives very great attention to North Wales and 
North-west England’ (p. xix). On this ground he seems inclined very 
tentatively to put forward the suggestion that the Continuation may have 
been composed in the North-Welsh abbey either of Conway or of Basing- 
werk. Now the statement that the annals of the Continuation give 
much attention to North Wales is true, but it might well have been 
expressed with greater particularity. North Wales is comprised in the 
two dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph. During the period covered by 
the Continuation, the see of Bangor became vacant thrice and that of 
St. Asaph twice. Not one of the Bangor vacancies is mentioned. For 
St. Asaph, however, the Continuation records the death of Bishop Einion 
(in 1293), the election of his successor Llywelyn (usually known as 
Llywelyn of Bromfield) in the same year, the death of this same Llywelyn 
(in 1314), the election of his successor David on 23 June of the same year, 
and his consecration in the next year. When we further observe under 
1330 a notice of the death of Llywelyn ap Hwfa, archdeacon of St. Asaph, 
a reasonable presumption begins to arise that these particular annals 
come from some religious (and presumably monastic) foundation in the 


1See G. L. Haskins, Speculum, xiv. 73-81. 

? Norman Conquest, iii. (2nd ed.), 781-90. 

® Mr. Jones’s words are: ‘It is possible, therefore, considering the character- 
istics of the additional notices [i.e. the continuation] in Peniarth MS. 20, that it was 
in the monastery of Aberconway or Basingwerk that the MS. was copied’. This 
presumably means, since the portion down to 1282 is clearly a transcript (Intro- 
duction, p. xvi), that the ‘ additional notices’ from 1282 to 1332 are in some sort 
original, sufficiently original, that is to say, to betray a Conway or Basingwerk 
provenance, 
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diocese of St. Asaph, and therefore in the eastern half of North Wales. 
Certain other annals accentuate this orientation still further. Under 
1330 we read : 
‘On St. Catherine’s day [25 November] there occurred the great 
wind, [and] the belfry of Wrexham fell ’. 
Under 1331 the annal includes the following notices : 
‘About the kalends of May the market in Wrexham which was 
formerly on Sunday was moved to Thursday for the future. In that 
year in the autumn was first measured the site of a fortification 
(dinas) in Bryn Eglwys in Yale... .1 In that year there died 
many of the notable men of Wales, Goronwy ap Tudur of Anglesey ; 
and Tudur ab Adda archdeacon of Meirionydd; and Madog ap 
Llywelyn, the best man that Maelor Gymraeg [i.e. Bromfield] ever 
had, and on the eve of St. Mathias at the end of February he was 
buried in his own church at Gresford.’ 2 
It will be observed that these particular annals are mostly concerned with 
events occurring in the marcher lordship of Bromfield and Yale. Nor 
are they the only sign of that local connexion. We have already seen 
that the Continuation shows in a number of other annals a more than 
average interest in the doings of the Warenne family. The Warenne 
earls of Surrey were the lords of Bromfield and Yale. What monastic 
foundation in the diocese of St. Asaph would most naturally concern 
itself with the magnates and markets and belfries of Bromfield, and with 
the obscure happenings of the tiny upland village of Bryn Eglwys in 
Yale ? 

Five miles from Bryn Eglwys lay the Cistercian house of Valle Crucis. 
The parish church of Bryn Eglwys was appropriated to the abbey, and 
was in all probability actually served by the monks: so they would be 
in a position to know what went on in the village. With Wrexham, again, 
these same monks had close and definite ties: they had a sizeable estate of 
land in and near the town,‘ so that they would be interested in the local 
market-day ; in addition, they were the appropriators of Wrexham parish 
church,® and a disaster to its fabric would therefore be an event that would 
touch their legal responsibilities. Again, the commote of Bromfield, in which 
Wrexham stood, extended immediately to the east of the commote of 
Yale, in which Valle Crucis lay, and the death of a prominent Bromfield 
man like Madog ap Llywelyn would quite naturally attract some attention 
in the local monastery, of which he may quite well have been a benefactor. 
Goronwy ap Tudur of Anglesey and Archdeacon Tudur of Meirionydd, 
who are mentioned in the annal along with Madog ap Llywelyn of Brom- 
field, were certainly more distant figures. But Goronwy ap Tudur, the 
great-grandson of Ednyfed Fychan, was one of the noblest-born Welsh- 
men of North Wales, and his death would attract the attention of his 


1 What exactly this dinas may have been seems to be a mystery; but see Jn- 
ventory of the Ancient Monuments in the County of Denbigh, p. 19 (no. 59). 

2 His effigy is still preserved in Gresford church, ibid. p. 62. 

3 Thomas, Hist. of Diocese of St. Asaph, ii. 268. 

4 At the Dissolution their property in the bailiwick of Wrexham was assessed at 
the annual value of £21 16s.; Valor Ecc. iv. 446. Land in Wrexham formed part 
of the original endowment of the monastery granted by its founder, Madog ap Gruffydd; 
Arch. Cambrensis (1866), p. 413. 5 Thomas, op. cit. iii. 293-4. 
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countrymen generally. As for Archdeacon Tudur of Meirionydd, he 
would not be for Valle Crucis such a distant person as his official title might 
at first suggest. Owing to the vagaries of medieval ecclesiastical geo- 
graphy, the archdeaconry of Meirionydd included the cantred of Dyffryn 
Clwyd, which formed a detached portion of the diocese of Bangor, and 
Dyffryn Clwyd lay immediately to the north-west of the commote of Yale, so 
that its southern end came within about half a dozen miles of Valle Crucis : 
its archdeacon, therefore, could hardly fail to be well known to the monks, 
and his death would be for them as noticeable an event as that of Madog 
ap Llywelyn of Bromfield. All this, of course, is circumstantial evidence, 
but source-criticism has often perforce to rely upon circumstantial evidence. 
The particular chain that has just been examined seems strong enough 
to bear at least the suggestion that the Continuation of the Brut preserved 
in Peniarth MS. 20 may well have been, in its original form, a product 
of the abbey of Valle Crucis. 
J. G. Epwarps. 


The Sources for the Life of S. Francis of Assisi. By Joun R. H. Moorman. 
(Manchester: University Press, 1940.) 


In this critical study of the sources for the life of St. Francis, Mr. Moorman 
has achieved a fine piece of work. In the first place, he has sifted carefully 
all the material bearing on the difficult question of the contents of the 
Regula Primitiva, and has made an eminently satisfactory attempt to 
reconstruct this rule of 1210 from amongst the accumulations of the later 
one of 1221. Admittedly the task was no light one, for what was already 
known of the Regula Primitiva shows it to have been very sparing of 
detailed legislation, and to have consisted mainly of texts drawn from the 
gospels. Justifiably, I think, Mr. Moorman rejects the claim of Father 
Cuthbert that ‘ the fast from All Saints’ Day to Christmas, and from the 
Epiphany to Easter ’ formed part of the first rule, but I doubt the correct- 
ness of his suggestion that St. Francis abstained from all prescribed legis- 
lation on fasting on the grounds that ‘ the conditions in which the brothers 
lived in 1210 were so severe, and the chances of getting enough to eat at 
any time so remote, that prescribed fasts can hardly have been necessary ’ 
(p. 42). We have first to remember that Francis had no authority to 
dispense his brethren from the ordinary fasts and abstinences imposed on 
the laity, which were by no means few, and secondly, we must bear in 
mind that a precarious existence on alms was in days to come to be the 
common lot of the mendicant friars, both Franciscan and Dominican. 
How precarious can be gathered from the story recounted by the Burton 
annalist concerning the London Dominicans who came very near starvation 
in 1255 for taking up the cause of the persecuted Jews: no Londoner 
would give them alms. Moreover, this living on casual charity in the 
case of the Dominicans went side by side with a fast two months longer 
than the Franciscan one in question. Again, in regard to the text from 
St. Luke x. 8, ‘and they may eat anything set before them according to 
the gospel ’, alleged to be in the first rule, I would suggest this was intended 
to refer to the brethren when absent from home on a preaching or begging 
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mission. The early Dominican constitutions contain a similar dispensa- 
tion to absent friars to eat anything served up to them by their hosts, 
even flesh meat; but it is expressly stated that this is granted not as a 
relaxation, but simply to prevent their becoming a burden to their bene- 
factors. And I think it is true to say that there is a hint of the same 
kindly consideration in Christ’s words as recorded by the evangelist. 

Perhaps the most important point made by the author is that the 
Vita Prima of Celano is not the oldest life of the saint, but that the 
Legenda Trium Sociorum is; and that if Celano did not actually borrow 
his Vita from the Three Companions, their work, hitherto considered as 
compiled in 1246, ‘ represented the earlier tradition and Celano the copy ’. 
If Celano did not directly work from the Legenda, »rtainly he worked from 
documents of that same tradition which he had collected for his Vita and 
left in the friars’ library at Assisi. The detailed working out of the author’s 
proofs is admirably done, as Dr. Little remarks in his Foreword, adding : 
‘ A new idea like this has to be subjected to a rigorous examination before 
it can be accepted, but at first sight it does appear to me to meet many of 
the difficulties presented by the Leg. 3 Soc., and it may well prove to be 
the true solution and a discovery of first-rate importance ’. 

That Celano simply paid court to the higher authorities, namely 
Gregory IX and Brother Elias, in writing his biography is, of course, no 
new theory, but Father Cuthbert’s more pleasing picture of the author 
of the Vita Prima is not, I think, convincingly set aside by any new in- 
formation we have, and I think the author is a little too severe and possibly 
not completely just when he says: ‘ Celano’s own sympathies were, on the 
whole, with the strict party in the Order, as is clear from his Vita Secunda ; 
but at the moment he was not a free agent ’ (p. 64). St. Francis had many 
lovers, and Pope Gregory IX, although he differed from the saint in some 
of his views of what would be best for the Order, remained always one of 
the most devoted of them. In a better position to judge of the ultimate 
value of such a movement for the Church as a whole, it is little to be 
wondered at that Gregory strove to guide it into a channel which would 
ensure its permanence as a source of good. But this does not imply that 
he made no mistakes in dealing with the friars. The wise Jordan of 
Saxony, St. Dominic’s immediate successor, complained that never once 
had he been consulted by the pope or other prelate in the choice of a good 
bishop from his Order, so that there was little wonder that certain of his 
friars raised to the episcopate had proved failures. Some such misgiving 
certainly passed through the mind of St. Francis when Gregory, not yet 
pope, asked why he disapproved of the elevation of his sons to bishoprics. 
His friars, Francis insisted, were called ‘ lesser’ that they might not aspire 
to become ‘ greater ’. 

The author certainly has tried to understand the saint’s mind in dealing 
with the controverted points of those early Franciscan days, but I hesitate 
to think he has sufficiently weighed the value of his words when he writes : 
‘To Francis Poverty, Humility, and Simplicity were ends in themselves, 
to be courted and wooed with the ardour of a lover ; and to find some new 
method of self-denial was a source of unspeakable joy’ (p. 141). In the 
mind of Francis there could never have existed any such idea, incom- 
patible as it is with true sanctity. To him, as to any other saint, virtues 
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were never more than means to bring him closer to God. Hence the 
argument against St. Bonaventure’s action in encouraging the love of 
study as the pursuit of Truth loses its value. ‘ Bonaventura was also a 
lover of Poverty, Humility, and Simplicity, but as means to an end: and 
that end was Truth.’ This, of course, is perfectly true and right, as 
Francis himself would certainly have confessed, for the simple reason 
that to both saints God was Truth. St. Francis, however, wished his sons 
to leave higher learning to others, that they might escape pride and con- 
tentiousness. 

It would be interesting to know if the story of Francis and the temptress 
came, as Mr. Moorman suggests, from a remodelling of Bonaventure’s 
account of the saint offering to undergo the ordeal of fire as a witness to 
the Saracens of the truth of Christianity. The story, as given in Actus 27, 
is strangely reminiscent of many contained in the lives of the earliest 
Palestinian and Egyptian hermits as exemplified, for example, by the 
history of SS. Martinian and Zoe drawn from Metaphrastes. Equally 
ancient are the stories of animal taming by saints, and in Italian, French, 
and Celtic hagiography stories similar to that of the Gubbio wolf appear 
in scores. But it would be too much to have expected of the author a 
systematic study of the miracles of St. Francis in a book already so detailed, 
and Mr. Moorman deserves the gratitude not only of Franciscan scholars, 
but of all interested in the Church history of the thirteenth century. 

WaLterR GuMBLEY, O.P. 


Gulielmi de Ockham Opera Politica. Vol.i. Accuravit J. G. Sixes, Sociis 
Adscitis B. L. Mannina, R. F. Bennett, H. S. Orrier, R. H. Snare. 
(Manchester: University Press, 1940.) 


THANKS to Mr. Sikes and his collaborators, and also to the learned bodies 
which have helped to finance the enterprise, we shall at last be able to 
study the political writings of Ockham without the formidable aid or 
obstacle of Goldast’s crabbed text. With excellent printing, and with 
spelling (apart from minor exceptions) comfortably modernized, Ockham’s 
Latin looks quite an agreeable language, and is in fact an instrument 
well adapted to its purpose. In this first volume of the promised series 
there are three complete works and the six opening chapters of a fourth. 
To begin with the Octo Quaestiones de Potestate Papae was a happy thought, 
for there could be no better illustration of the advantages and disadvantages 
belonging to the dialectical method of exposition adopted, almost as a 
matter of course, by a host of medieval authors, but with much variety 
of intention and result. With Thomas Aquinas, for instance, respondeo 
quod is invariably a preface to his own conclusions, but with Ockham, 
who spent so much of his life in opposition to papal authority, the elaborate 
balancing of pros and cons is sometimes a mode of concealment, or at least 
a device for presenting in the guise of an impartial survey opinions which 
it might have been dangerous openly toavow. Thus in the Octo Quaestiones 
we get an admirable conspectus of all the conflicting estimates of spiritual 
and secular power, but, if the work had chanced to be anonymous, it would 
scarcely have been possible to discover the writer’s own position. On 
the strength of evidence drawn from other books, where Ockham expresses 
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himself more freely, Mr. Sikes agrees with Haller that ‘the Responsiones 
which are to be found at the end of each Quaestio contain Ockham’s own 
views ’. But is this test quite so easy as it sounds? In the last chapter 
of the second Quaestio, for instance, respondetur occurs more than a dozen 
times, and on what principle we are to accept or reject any one of these 
‘ responsions ’ as expressive of the author’s verdict is far from obvious. 
Quid autem sentiam de praedictis non expressi, quia hoc, ut puto, nequaquam 
veritati prodesset. Such is Ockham’s own emphatic declaration, and at 
least it is possible that he deceived himself. Of the arguments catalogued 
and examined in the course of the treatise the majority were stereotyped, 
and, since Ockham also- follows the medieval custom of omitting the 
names of contemporary authors, it is only here and there that allusions 
can be identified. Early in the first Quaestio, for instance, Mr. Sikes 
detects Ptolemy of Lucca, and in the fourth there is a long quotation 
from Lupold of Bebenburg, but on the whole it is the representative 
character of the opinions rather than their precise origin that matters. 

In the next work, An Prineeps pro suo succursu ..., one point of 
interest is that the argument refers primarily to our own Edward III, 
whose right to tax Church possessions for his military needs, even when 
a rightful pope (Benedict XII, for instance) forbids it, is stoutly defended. 
In its wider aspect, however, this particular dispute had to be treated as 
a question of general principle, an exemplification of the dangers inherent 
in the papal interpretation of plenitudo potestatis, or, as the papalists would 
reply, in the claim of secular princes to derive their authority immediately 
from God. Returning from England to Bavaria, we find Ockham (whose 
authorship of the Consultatio de Causa Matrimoniali can safely be assumed) 
supporting the Emperor Louis in his scheme for marrying his son, Louis 
of Brandenburg, to Margaret, Countess of Tirol, who was inconveniently 
married already. As proof of the imperial power to annul a marriage, 
Ockham has to lay some stress on the rights inherited by Christian emperors 
from their heathen predecessors; an argument already too familiar to 
sound absurd. 

At the end of the volume we have the first six chapters of the Opus 
Nonaginta Dierum (a rather mysterious title), Ockham’s earliest political 
treatise, which, as the editors observe, ‘enables us to study the very 
genesis of his views on politics’. This method is to criticise, point by point, 
the bull Quia vir reprobus, issued in November 1329 by John XXII, as 
an answer to two appeals against his deposition of Michael of Cesena, 
general of the Franciscans. The basic theme is evangelical poverty, and 
it must be confessed that in these early chapters Ockham does not get 
much beyond a protracted analysis of usus and dominium, which sometimes 
makes us long for an autocratic secular power which, regardless of Ananias 
and Sapphira, would have determined by positive enactment the legal 
status of the wealth administered by the Franciscans. At one point the 
bull touches on the interesting question whether a community can be 
treated as vera persona; and here, ignoring the niceties of psychology 
or metaphysics, Ockham is content to reply that communitas . . . est 
verae personae, sicut grex porcorum non est aliquid fantasticum, nec civitas 
est aliquid fantasticum aut fictum, sed est vere res plures, non unica. Of 
his wider views on private property and political dominion we must 
expect a fuller exposition in the next volume. W. H. V. READE. 
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Richard II, By Antuony Steet. (Cambridge: University Press, 1941.) 


Tus book meets a long felt want. Tout’s admirable survey of Richard’s 
reign in, the third and fourth volumes of his Chapters on Medieval English 
Administration (1928) was taken mainly from a particular angle, and since 
its appearance a flood of special studies by younger scholars has thrown 
new light upon some of its most critical episodes. The late Miss Clarke 
and Professor Galbraith have discovered fresh chronicle evidence and 
rewritten the story of Richard’s last months of freedom. Mr. N. B. 
Lewis has elucidated the parliamentary elections of the period, M. Edouard 
Perroy its diplomatic history, and Mr. Steel himself its government finance 
and the part played in its politics by local officials. In this modest volume 
of 300 pages, though there seem to be indications in the early chapters 
that a larger plan was at first contemplated, he does not profess to give 
us the traditional standard history of a reign, but merely to have co- 
ordinated the old and the new evidence in order to bring out the inter- 
actions of the peculiar character of Richard and the special circumstances 
of the time with which he was confronted. Where the evidence is not 
seldom ambiguous and its bearing disputed, as in this case, co-ordination 
is apt to be dull, but Mr. Steel is nearly always successful in avoiding 
tedium. 

The prologue to the tragedy of the reign was already past history 
when as a boy of ten Richard came to the throne. The introduction carries 
it no further back than the unsuccessful renewal of the war with France 
in 1369, but the shadow of his great-grandfather’s deposition was bound 
to fall on any acute conflict with his subjects. 

Mr. Steel is no doubt justified in preferring the evidence of those 
chroniclers who ascribe gallantry to the boy king in the crisis of the 
Peasants’ Revolt to the unsupported story of his timidity on that occasion 
given by the monk of Evesham, whom perhaps in other respects he under- 
rates. But five years later an exalted conception of his royal prerogative 
and the development of a court party provoked the magnates into placing 
the government in the hands of a parliamentary commission to which he 
was forced to consent by threats of Edward II’s fate. The story of his 
wanderings over England and Wales in 1387 after escaping from this 
tutelage, raises one of those minor problems which perhaps receive more 
attention than they deserve. The Leicester chronicler Knighton and 
the rolls of parliament agree that Richard twice took from the judges 
a statement under their seals that the commission was treasonable, first 
at Shrewsbury and later (25 August) at Nottingham. This in itself seemed 
strange and is stranger because Knighton mentions the first occasion 
immediately after noting that the king and queen spent the night of 
20 August at Groby near Leicester. From this, Tout, followed by Mr. 
Steel (p. 127), inferred that the Shrewsbury meeting took place on the 
21st. As Shrewsbury is not far short of 70 miles from Groby, this is 
obviously improbable. As a matter of fact Knighton only says vaguely 
that Hodem tempore Richard went to Shrewsbury and his itinerary (Tout, 
Chapters, iii. 423) shows that it would have been more naturally reached 
after Richard’s visit to Cheshire and Wales in July, and this is where the 
visit is placed by the monk of Westminster. More important, however, 
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than the question of date is a piece of evidence, hitherto apparently over- 
looked because it is misplaced on the rolls of parliament (v. 393), which 
suggests that the real object of the second meeting at Nottingham was to 
secure the concurrence of Roger Fulthorpe, who had not been present at 
Shrewsbury. 

The answer of the magnates, now threatened with the penalties of 
treason, to this ill-advised step of the king was the Merciless parliament 
of 1388. As its procedure was closely followed by him when he turned 
upon the Appellants nine years later and provoked the revolution of 1399, 
its legal and constitutional aspects are very fully discussed by Mr. Steel. 
Including the earlier studies of Tout and Miss Clarke, and a brief but 
suggestive criticism of Mr. Steel’s view by Miss Cam, which he prints as 
a postscript to his chapter, we have now four examinations of this vital 
episode. The younger scholars agree that Tout was anachronistic in holding 
that the declaration that parliament as the lawmaker could override 
the executive officers of the law, with which the Appellants met the 
objections of the judges and the sages of the common and civil laws when 
consulted on the legality of an appeal of treason, anticipated the ultimate 
sovereignty of parliament; but one at least does not, with Mr. Steel, 
regard the ‘ parliamentary appeal of treason’ as merely ‘a muddled 
compromise ’ into which the Appellants were driven by the narrow defini- 
tion of treason in the statute of 1352 and their own differences of opinion. 
Miss Cam contends that what was claimed for parliament was primarily 
judicial not political supremacy. As admittedly the highest court of 
justice, it might and did claim to override the judges of the lower courts, 
and as the highest feudal court to try the highest class of offenders, the 
peers of parliament. The judges and sages of the two laws did not assert, 
as Mr. Steel says, ‘ that it was illegal both by the civil law and the law of 
the land to appeal anyone of treason before parliament’ (p. 150). They 
were careful to confine their answer to the procedure of their own courts 
and so gave the lords an opening, which perhaps they had foreseen, for 
their declaration that the case could only be dealt with by the law and 
course of parliament. It was not the procedure of the Merciless parlia- 
ment, but the vindictiveness of the penalties inflicted which was its fatal 
mistake. It may be added that Mr. Steel, after asserting that none of 
the offences could possibly be brought under the act of 1352, enumerates 
later eight or nine which might conceivably be construed as treason 
(p. 154). 

The description of the middle period of the reign from 1389 as one 
of ‘appeasement’, Tout’s ‘period of compromise’, may be taken to 
imply that Richard is not suspected by them of beginning as yet his under- 
ground scheme of revenge upon the Appellants. Nor were they likely 
to be alarmed by his heated quarrel with London in 1392, though that was 
marked by a perversion of legal procedure which was disquieting enough. 
Tout was puzzled by what he took to be two trials of the mayor and 
sheriffs of 1391-2, first at Nottingham and afterwards at Windsor. But 
what actually happened was that after they had been arbitrarily fined 
and imprisoned at Nottingham and London placed under a royal warden, 
it was discovered that by a statute of 1354 this last step could not be taken 
until after two previous convictions of defaults in the governance of the 
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city punishable only by fines fixed in the statute. At Windsor a lame 
attempt to comply with it was made by trying the mayor and sheriffs 
of 1389-90 for the same dereliction of duty, on conviction sentencing 
them to pay the two statutory fines, and installing a new warden. This 
very Ricardian trick was not understood by the chroniclers, but com- 
parison of the official records with the list of mayors and sheriffs makes 
it obvious. Mr. Steel escapes Tout’s error by avoiding the details of 
‘rather an obscure story ’. 

The Cheshire rising of the next year, which brought about the first 
rift in the compromise of 1389, is still described as ‘ mysterious ’, though 
its causes are fairly clear. They were partly local, but the chief grievance 
against the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester was the new policy of 
peace with France which they were negotiating, though they were only 
carrying out the king’s own wishes. Both the leaders who are mentioned, 
Sir Thomas Talbot and Sir Nicholas Clifton, had been commanders in 
the march of Calais, and Arundel, whose attitude was so threatening, 
was the only leader who had won reputation in the war. It is true that 
Talbot had recently been retained to stay for life with the king, a fact 
hitherto unnoticed, which may have encouraged the local suspicion that 
Richard was secretly fostering the rising ‘to destroy the magnates of 
the realm’ which he publicly repudiated. So Machiavellian a policy, 
however, does not fit in with his general aims at this stage. Even Talbot’s 
escape from the Tower, where his gaoler was the earl of Kent, Richard’s 
half-brother, need not support the insinuation. Nevertheless the mere 
mention of such a possibility, followed next year by Arundel’s violent 
scenes with Lancaster and the king, was ominous. The general pardon 
to Arundel and Richard’s first expedition to Ireland only deferred more 
dangerous clashes. 

The costliness of Richard’s unpopular French marriage in 1396 drew 
further attention to the extravagant expenditure of his huge household, 
and it was that article of Haxey’s petition in the January parliament of 
1397 which called for its reform that enraged him and once more raised 
political excitement to fever heat. Mr. Steel minimizes the incident. 
‘The fact ’, he says, quoting Tout, ‘ that Haxey is now known not to have 
been a member of parliament has disposed of the old view that the incident 
has any constitutional significance’. But since Tout wrote it has been 
discovered from the parliamentary proxies that Haxey was proctor for 
the abbot of Selby. The admission which Richard obtained from parlia- 
ment that the petition was treasonable was, Mr. Steel confesses, calculated 
to reopen the old wound of his minority, but he is inclined to ascribe 
Richard’s decision a few months later to destroy the chief Appellants of 
1388 not to the Haxey petition or the subsequent withdrawal of Arundel 
and Gloucester from court, but to evidence of actual conspiracy to depose 
the king which rests only on the authority of the French Traison et Mort 
de Richart Deux. He admits that the absence of any such plot among 
the charges on which they were condemned in the September parliament 
is a strong argument against it and the English evidence rather points 
to their being taken by surprise. It is true that the monk of Evesham, 
copied by Usk, introduces the story into Warwick’s confession in parlia- 
ment, but both wrote many years later when the story had probably 
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become well known. It is as unlikely that Warwick answered the charge 
of complicity in procuring the commission of 1386 by such an irrelevant 
confession as that the abbot of St. Albans, whom he implicates, was 
a party to such a plot. 

It seems to be admitted that Gloucester was murdered, but Judge 
Rickhill is implicitly accused of postdating his arrival in Calais to take the 
duke’s confession, though that was concealed from him until then. The 
royal mandate, still extant, which he said he received on 5 September, 
is dated 17 August and merely ordered him to go to Calais for further 
instructions. Mr. Steel makes him leave England at the date of the 
mandate, quoting a note of the late A. E. Stamp (ante, xxxvii. 349 ff.) 
as his authority, but that does not bear out his interpretation. The three 
weeks’ interval was probably due to Gloucester’s reluctance to make the 
confession, which he only signed at last on 8 September. Rickhill’s 
assertion that Gloucester’s death had been announced in England before 
he left (in expectation of earlier signature ?)‘ has been proved correct 
(ante, xlvii. 277), and his account of his proceedings was accepted in the 
first parliament of the next reign. 

It is difficult to see why Mr. Steel quotes with apparent approval 
(p. 246) a remark of Mr. Jolliffe that the delegation of unanswered petitions 
by the parliament of 1437 to a committee of council with power to call 
in the judges learned in the law (Rot. Parl. iv. 506) as a ‘ much greater 
voluntary derogation (sic) of powers’ than the parliamentary committee 
of 1398, and he seems to have been misled by Tout when he says that at 
Bristol the latter is called a council, the introductory words of the record 
being: ‘le Roy a son Consaill tenuz a Bristuit . . . par l’avys de ceux 
q’avoient l’authorite du Parlement ’ (7b. iii. 383). 

Mr. Steel finds the key to Richard’s character and conduct in mental 
disease. His mind was ‘ schizoid’ and he was possessed by the idée fixe 
of his ‘ regalie’. Under provocation it grew upon him, especially after 
the loss of his first queen, ‘ who had kept him sane’ (p. 175), until it became 
definite abnormality in the last three years of his reign. Whether the 
disease, if correctly diagnosed, was in any way connected with the mal- 
formation of his skull, noticed when his tomb was opened in 187], is a 
problem for others than the historian. His gusts of passion when thwarted, 
as in his assault on Arundel in 1394 and, it is alleged, on Judge Fulthorpe 
at Nottingham in 1387 (Rot. Parl. v. 393), might perhaps suggest an origin 
in that ‘daemonic’ strain in the Angevin dynasty which was observed 
even in his ablest predecessors, Henry II and Edward I, though in a less 
violent form. Such a suggestion would, however, be inapplicable if it 
is rightly inferred from the accounts of the last stages of his fallen fortunes 
that he had ‘ fallen into a waking coma’ and become a mere ‘ mumbling 
neurotic ’ (pp. 278-9). However that may be, in the small portrait from 
the first page of a contemporary manuscript at Downing College, dated 
c. 1395, which is reproduced at the beginning of the book, the face, 
drawn and melancholy, is already that of a man looking much older than 
his years. 

Allowing for the somewhat restricted limit of length he has imposed 
upon himself, Mr. Steel’s treatment of a difficult subject deserves praise. 
It is well balanced and he has the gift of weaving discussion of problems 
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into the general narrative without loss of continuity or interest. If this 
has occasionally meant what may be thought inadequate treatment, 
considerations of space must no doubt be his excuse. It is to be hoped 
that when more propitious times come he will expand this first fruit of 
his studies into a fuller and more deeply grounded history of the reign. 
Meanwhile students of the period will find it an indispensable guide to 
the latest developments of their subject. 

Very few slips have been noticed, but the following may be mentioned. 
The old view that Wykeham was educated and practised as an architect 
is retained (p. 14). It has of course long been abandoned on the evidence 
of experts (see D.N.B. s.n. Wykeham, and Tout, Chapters, iii. 236 n.). 
Cadzand is near Bruges, not ‘ off Margate’ (pp. 19, 125 and index). It 
was at Nottingham not at Shrewsbury (p. 127) that Richard, according 
to Walsingham (ii. 161), sounded the sheriffs as to their support. Winch- 
combe Abbey was a Benedictine not a Cistercian house (p. 220). 

JaMEs Talr. 


Archbishop Laud, 1573-1645. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. (London: 
Macmillan, 1940.) 


Tue present life of Laud is easily the most complete. Its writer has 
thoroughly investigated nearly all the sources, though he missed the only 
known opportunity of making a substantial addition to the monumental 
Works of William Laud, published in the Anglo-Catholic Library ninety 


years ago. Little blame attaches to his ignorance of the collection of 
Laud’s letters to Bramhall in the Huntington Library, which is described 
briefly in its Bulletin in April 1934 and which will no doubt be calendared 
in the next volume of the Hastings Manuscripts to be published for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. The author’s careful gleaning 
perhaps yields its richest harvest in the chapter entitled ‘ Canterbury ’, 
where the account of the bishops and their relations with the archbishop 
is a valuable addition to church history. The description of Laud at 
Whitehall and of his tireless efforts to promote Thorough is, naturally 
enough, less novel, however interesting as well as informing. Indeed, 
there is hardly an aspect of Laud’s busy life which does not receive fresh 
illumination, 

On the other hand, this is not a great biography. In fact, it raises the 
question whether some community of interest and sympathy is not neces- 
sary between a biographer and his subject, in order to produce a great 
biography. Clearly, Mr. Trevor-Roper is at least indifferent to the Church 
of England and its ritual. Otherwise, he would hardly have written that 
James I had died ‘ with all the circumstances of humbug inseparable 
from the deaths of kings and the ministrations of priests’ (p. 65). There 
are other phrases bound to be offensive to churchmen, and some to men 
of any religion. One consequence of this superior attitude is that the 
religiosity of the time is either ignored or undervalued. The summary 
of the reasons why High Church divines have eulogized Laud would be 
rather ludicrous if it were not so unfair—the official retention of a catholic 
mythology ; the correct posture of the communion table ; copes, mitres, 
and perfunctory genuflexions (p. 433). The omission of Laud’s having 
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preserved the historical continuity of the Church would suggest that Mr. 
Trevor-Roper is not very conversant with Anglo-catholicism. A minor 
defect of the book is the confident tone that pervades it—and not a few 
of the author’s most daring statements are contradicted by himself. Thus, 
in one place it is said that in every country vicarage Laud’s pressure was 
felt, but, in another, that his authority was very limited (pp. 379, 171). 
The assertion that never in his whole career did it occur to Laud that he 
might have been in error is contradicted by the statement that he did 
admit an error (pp. 322, 402). On a single page occur sentences to the 
effect that the Long Parliament, at a loss where to begin amid a sea of 
abuses, struck out indiscriminately among them, and that, under the 
direction of Pym, Parliament set to work methodically (p. 401). To 
claim John Bunyan as the most distinguished convert of Lewis Bayly 
and to assert that he first saw the true gospel in his wife’s edition of The 
Practice of Piety (p. 188) is extravagant in view of Bunyan’s own statement 
that in Bayly’s work and in Arthur Dent’s The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven he found ‘some things that were somewhat pleasing to me’. 
The author is guilty of a number of slips, such as dating Bacon’s death 
1625, or attributing any importance to an alleged contemporary remark 
to the effect that James had destined Charles to be archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Actually, Prince Henry is credited with having said that, if his 
brother was so learned as men thought, he should be made archbishop 
of Canterbury. Aubrey’s Brief Lives is given as the authority for the 
statement that Sir Henry Spelman fell into disfavour with Laud for giving 
undue publicity to such historical curiosities as Magna Charta and parlia- 
ment. The fact is that Aubrey says that Laud had a great esteem for 
Spelman but hindered the printing of the second part of his Glossary, 
which began at M, ‘where there were three M’s that scandalized the 
archbishop, viz.—Magna Charta ; Magnum Consilium Regis; and. . .’3 
Notwithstanding these and other slips that might be mentioned, and 
the unfortunate manner of speaking of deeply cherished beliefs, this biog- 
raphy has considerable merit—certainly enough to justify the hope that 
its author will make many contributions to historical literature. 
GopFrEY Davies. 


The Works of Gerrard Winstanley. Edited with an introduction by GEorGE 
H. Sasine. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1941.) 


On 1 April 1649 a small group of poor men collected together at St. 
George’s Hill, near Cobham in Surrey,-and began to sow the ground with 
vegetables. ‘They invite all to come in and helpe them’, an observer 
reported ‘and promise them meate, drinke, and clothes. . . . They give 
out, they will bee four or five thousand within 10 dayes. . . . Itt is feared 
they have some design in hand’ (Clarke Papers, ii. 211). So began the 
nine days’ wonder of the Digger movement, in the troubled months after 
Charles I’s execution. They did not get the support they expected, 
though similar experiments in communal cultivation appeared in North- 
amptonshire and Kent. The anxieties of local landlords were aroused, 


1 Grace Abounding (Cambridge, 1907), p. 10. 
2 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, x. 513. 3 Page 231. 
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and within a year the colony had been finally dispersed. Gerrard 
Winstanley, the theoretician of the movement, published a spate of 
pamphlets in the years 1648-50, and in 1652 dedicated to Oliver Cromwell 
a full-dress statement of his political programme (The Law of Freedom in 
a Platform). After that he disappears from history. 

Almost all that we know of Winstanley has to be deduced from his 
own writings published during these four years. He was a Lancashire 
man, probably born in 1609, tolerably well educated (he quotes Latin) 
but poor: he had been unsuccessful as a cloth merchant in the City, and 
probably retired to Cobham early in the civil war. The very cows he 
pastured there were not his own. In retirement, like so many other 
seekers in those exciting days, he indulged in highly heretical religious 
speculation, which apparently got him into trouble. Then suddenly, 
and in this he is unique, the idea occurred to him that the cause of the 
malaise of his age was social. 

‘When Mankinde began to buy and sell, then did he fall from his 
Innocency ’ (p. 511). ‘So the Earth that was made a common Treasury 
for all to live comfortably upon, is become through mans unrighteous 
actions one over another, to be a place wherein one torments another’ 
(p. 253). ‘ True Religion, and undefiled, is this, To make restitution of 
the Earth, which hath been taken and held from the Common people, and 
so set the oppressed free’ (p. 373). These statements are taken from later 
pamphlets, but the essence of Winstanley’s theory is contained in The 
New Law of Righteousness, finished on 26 January 1648-9. In this, 
after stating his theories, he added, ‘ And when the Lord doth shew unto 
me the place and manner, how he wil have us that are called common 
people, to manure and work upon the common Lands, I wil then go forth 
and declare it in my action, to eat my bread with sweat of my brows, 
without either giving or taking hire, looking upon the Land as freely mine 
as anothers ’ (p. 194). The Cobham experiment followed two months later. 

Such was Winstanley ; and it will occur to many readers to ask whether 
he is of sufficient historical importance to justify this extremely handsome 
and expensive volume of nearly 700 pages. Professor Sabine has reprinted 
all Winstanley’s writings in full except his three earliest purely theological 
works, of which brief abstracts are given. He has also included a number 
of other texts connected with the Digger movement. For the select 
body of Winstanley’s devotees this edition needs no justification ; and now 
that his writings are at last disinterred from the dust of libraries and 
made accessible to the historian and the student of English literature it 
should be possible for him to be recognized for what he is—one of the 
great masters of seventeenth-century prose. 

‘He makes a man a sinner for a word, and so he sweeps the Stars of 
Heaven downe with his tayle, he darkens Heaven and Earth, and defiles 
body and mind’ (p. 469). ‘The old world . . . is running up like parch- 
ment in the fire ’ (p. 252). ‘ England is a Prison ; the variety of subtilties 
in the Laws preserved by the Sword, are bolts, bars, and doors of the 
prison; the Lawyers are the Jaylors, and poor men are the prisoners’ 
(p. 361). ‘ Kingly power is like a great spread tree, if you lop the head 
or top-bow, and let the other Branches and root stand, it will grow again 
and recover fresher strength’ (p. 353). ‘Alas! you poor blind earth 
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mouls, you strive to take away my livelihood, and the liberty of this poor 
weak frame my body of flesh, which is my house I dwell in for a time ; 
but I strive to cast down your kingdom of darknesse, and to open Hell 
gates, and to break the Devils bands asunder, wherewith you are tied, 
that you my Enemies may live in peace, and that is all the harm I would 
have you to have’ (p. 333). No one can read Winstanley without being 
impressed by the vigour, freshness, and immediacy of his words, their direct 
correspondence to the ideas he wishes to convey. His metaphors are like 
lightning flashes, totally unexpected, yet entirely unforced, and often 
devastatingly effective : ‘ These men make themselves ministers, as a man 
teaches birds to speake ’ (p. 474). Winstanley has his place with George 
Fox among the literary predecessors of Bunyan. A complete edition of 
his works would be justified on literary grounds alone, and should help to 
remind us how much the simplification and purification of English prose 
owes to the popular propaganda of the interregnum, with its direct appeal 
to the ordinary citizen. The rhythm of the passages I have quoted is the 
rhythm of racy spoken English, whereas the rhythms of Sir Thomas 
Browne and even Milton are those of meditative and scholarly classicists. 

But Winstanley is striking for what he says even more than for his 
technique of saying it. There is a great deal to be learnt about the society 
of the interregnum, its injustices, tensions, and aspirations, from 
Winstanley’s denunciations. But his main interest, as the fact that 
Professor Sabine has thought him worth editing shows, is for the historian 
of political thought. Winstanley’s sketch of a communist society is more 
complete than anything produced before the nineteenth century. His 
outlook is that of an uprooted peasant, and yet he foreshadows many of 
the doctrines of Marxist socialism. He elaborates the conventional 
leveller theory that the civil war had been fought to throw off the ‘ Norman 
yoke’ into a class analysis of politics; he has something like a labour 
theory of value (p. 511); and he advocates collective agricultural pro- 
duction. Almost in so many words he calls religion the opium of the 
people (pp. 409, 523). His own brand of mystical rationalism shades off 
into a pantheistic materialism which expresses the greatest respect for 
natural science. 

In theological terms this is expressed in the magnificent statement, 
reminiscent of Traherne, in Fire in the Bush: ‘The whole Creation of 
fire, water, Earth and Aire; and all the varieties of bodies made up 
thereof, is the cloathing of God. . . . He is in all things and by him all 
things consist’ (p. 451). The same conception produced the eloquent 
outburst in praise of natural science in The Law of Freedom— 

‘To know the secrets of nature, is to know the works of God; 
And to know the works of God within the Creation, is to know God 
himself, for God dwels in every visible work or body. . . . And indeed 
if you would know spiritual things, it is to know how the spirit or 
power of wisdom and life, causing motion, or growth, dwels within, 
and governs both the several bodies of the stars and planets in the 
heavens above ; and the several bodies of the earth below ; as grass, 
plants, fishes, beasts, birds, and mankinde ; for to reach God beyond 
the Creation, or to know what he will be to a man, after the man is 
dead, if any otherwise, then to scatter him into his Essences of fire, 
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water, earth and air of which he is compounded, is a knowledge 
beyond the line, or capacity of man to attain to while he lives in his 
compounded body. . . . God manifests himself in actual knowledge, 
not in imagination ; he is still in motion, either in bodies upon earth, 
or in the bodies in the heavens, or in both; in the night and in the 
day, in Winter, in Summer, in cold, in heat, in growth, or not in 
growth ’ (p. 565). 

In all his writings Winstanley’s emphasis is on, fact, material reality. 
In an early pamphlet this was expressed in the audacious paradox of 
urging ‘ proud priests’ to ‘stoope unto our God’ (p. 145). This was in 
origin a philosophical pronouncement, but it easily became a social slogan. 
‘These great ones are too stately houses for Christ to dwell in; he takes 
up his abode in a manger, Inne, and amongst the poore in spirit, and 
despised ones of the Earth’ (p. 474). Winstanley’s anti-clericalism, his 
philosophical materialism, his interest in science and his political pro- 
gramme are all intimately connected, and the root of them all is to be 
found in his early theological writings. 

Indeed, one of the most valuable contributions of Professor Sabine’s 
edition is that it enables us to trace the sequence of thought by which 
Winstanley passed from being a mystic of a familiar seventeenth-century 
type to a rationalist who continues to use Scripture only for allegorical 
and propaganda purposes, whilst urging his readers to ‘ become like unto 
wise-hearted Thomas, to believe nothing but what they see reason for’ 
(p. 523). We can see working out in one man of some moral stature what 
Professor Woodhouse has called ‘ the segregation of the secular’ during 
this period. 

For this reason it is a pity that lack of space prevented Professor 
Sabine from printing Winstanley’s early religious pamphlets. His edition 
is so nearly complete and so clearly definitive that some of the 70 pages 
of his introduction might perhaps have been spared for a full reprint of 
the three pamphlets here represented only by bald abstracts. The direct- 
ness and ease with which these apparently purely religious ideas could be 
adapted to social and political arguments would suggest fruitful parallels 
with others of the period whose speculation was pushed less boldly on. 
Looking back from the later pamphlets we can see that Winstanley’s social 
ideas are already present in embryo and in disguise, so to speak, in the 
earlier religious tracts. How many mute inglorious Winstanleys in this 
period of social strain and conflict similarly relieved their tortured souls 
in mystical speculation which suggested no social conclusions to them ? 

Professor Sabine in his introduction seems to the present reviewer 
rather to underestimate the element of rationalism always present in 
Winstanley’s thought (as indeed in that of the early Quakers), and also 
to understate the extent to which he ultimately threw off the religious 
scaffolding within which his mature ideas had grown up. Winstanley 
himself stated, it is true, that the general outline of his communistic 
theories had been revealed to him in a trance; but in his later writings 
he gave a psychological explanation of religious experience—to which 
Professor Sabine does not fail to draw attention (pp. 68-9). Winstanley 
may have ‘ confidently expected the re-establishing of the rule of community 
and love among men to increase automatically the fertility of the barren 
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' land’ (p. 42) at an early stage of his career, but later he appears to have 
rated manure even higher. He ultimately passed even from stressing a 
personal change of heart as the way to change the world to a social analysis 
of individual goodness and badness: ‘I am assured that if it be rightly 
searched into, the inward bondages of the minde, as covetousness, pride, 
hypocrisie, envy, sorrow, fears, desperation, and madness, are all occasioned 
by the outward bondage, that one sort of people lay upon another’ (p. 520). 
This edition is a great event, and our thanks are due to Professor 
Sabine for his admirable and unobtrusive editing. Few indeed are the 
additions and criticisms a reviewer can suggest. There is a set of the 
religious pamphlets in New College Theological Library, Edinburgh, and 
another in the public library at Wigan, Winstanley’s birthplace. In a de- 
finitive text it is a pity that the Two Letters to Lord Fairfax could not have 
been printed from the Clarke MSS. rather than from Firth’s Clarke Papers. 
One regrets, too, that title pages are not transcribed in full: Winstanley 
clearly took pains with them, and some of his pleasing verses have been 
lost by the omission. D. W. Petegorsky’s very competent study of 
Winstanley’s life and thought (Left-wing Democracy in the English Civil 
War, London, 1940) unfortunately appeared almost simultaneously with 
the completion of Professor Sabine’s edition. But they do not conflict on 
any important issues, although Mr. Petegorsky’s fuller biographical account 
contains many very plausible suggestions—e.g. that Everard supplied 
the original impetus for Winstanley’s specifically political development. 
Winstanley’s stock has been rising steadily of late, and this sumptuous 
volume should stabilize it. It will no longer be possible to ignore or dismiss 
or disparage him now that Professor Sabine has allowed bim to speak for 
himself. It is as great a contribution to English literature and to the 
history of English thought as the rediscovery of Traherne, with whose 
gracious and soaring quietism the urgent passion of Winstanley has so 
curiously much in common. CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs existing 
in the Archives and Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy. Vol. xxxvii, 1671-2. Edited by Aten B. Hinps. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1939.) 


VENICE was represented in England during the two years covered by this 
volume by a secretary. From time to time he attributes his information 
to an anonymous friend at court, to a person of great credit there, or even 
to Arlington, either at first or second hand. Although his sources of 
information were often good, he lacked the discrimination and knowledge to 
sift what he heard, and seems not to have understood the foreign policy 
of England, her domestic history, or her constitution. His failure to 
discover the terms of the secret treaty at Dover is not surprising, but he 
was slow in perceiving the signs that pointed to an Anglo-French alliance. 
To some extent his obtuseness was excusable because foreign represen- 
tatives were apparently deliberately misled. When Arlington was told 
of the plan of Louis XIV to attack Holland he feigned astonishment and 
asserted that England would declare war on France in such an event. 
There are other passages which reveal the English Secretary of State as 
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an unscrupulous dissembler who did not hesitate to say in December 1671 
that up to then mere words had been exchanged between England and 
France and who later represented the destruction of Dutch trade as the 
main object of the war—as no doubt the English government wished it to 
appear. The Venetian secretary himself attached much importance to 
the Dutch satirical prints of Charles as a cause of hostilities, and mentioned 
two in particular: one depicts the king with a ring through his nose being 
led by Louis XIV, and another, older, shows England and the United 
Provinces dancing on a tight-rope with Louis below playing the fiddle, 
with the caption, ‘ The first who falls will pay the fiddler’ (pp. 221-2). 
Neither print is listed in the Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum : Political and Personal Satires, vol. i. In other dispatches the 
refusal of the Dutch to concede the salute at sea is said to have hastened 
the war. The material concerning Anglo-Venetian relations is more 
valuable than usual. Though Venetians realized that England’s only 
interest in Italy was trade (p. 71), there are enlightening details about 
the extent and character of English trade with Venice, the number of 
ships employed in it, and the difficulties caused by disputes about consulage. 
Domestic news is rather brief and the comments on it are rarely useful. 
The identification of the cabinet council with the privy council and the 
description of Clarendon as a presbyterian suggest that the Venetian 
representatives were not conversant with English politics. The same im- 
pression is produced by the constant assumption that Charles was succeed- 
ing in establishing a despotic form of government and was the absolute 
master of the purses and consciences of his subjects (p. 205). Possibly 
the secretary’s lack of perception is responsible for an unusual feature in 
this volume, namely, the presence in the text of a number of passages 
whose meaning is obscure. Probably they have been translated very 
literally and the editor may have hesitated to amend them lest he interpret 
rather than translate. In former volumes he has not hesitated to quote 
the Italian as well as to translate it on occasion and that procedure may 
be the most satisfactory when dealing with sentences such as occur at 
the top of page 246 (‘ But being weary . . . sects in England’) or the 
bottom of page 295 (‘ Thirty . . . enemy’s hands’). It is not clear 
what had happened to the Spanish ambassador who had his first audience 
‘after being defrayed in the royal house ’. GopFREY Davies. 


The Habsburg Monarchy (1815-1918). By A. J. P. Taytor. (London: 
Macmillan, 1940.) 


Way did the Habsburg monarchy, which had on repeated occasions 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries shown such remarkable 
powers of recuperation from seemingly mortal illness, fail to survive 
the test of the Great War, and in the end dissolve into its component 
parts before ever its external enemies had conquered its territory, much 
less made up their minds what was to be its fate? The answer to this 
question is likely, to the end of time, to exercise the historians of the 
opening nineteenth century—the more so because the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary, quite as much as the German and Russian revolutions, has 
proved to be one of the main contributory causes of the second World War. 
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Mr. Taylor’s admirable outline—for it is no more than an outline—helps 
to fill a very serious gap in our historical literature, and is in some sense 
complementary to Mr. Wickham Steed’s classic volume on The Hapsburg 
Monarchy (which for some inexplicable reason is omitted from Mr. Taylor’s 
somewhat exiguous bibliography, and clamours for admission). Mr. 
Steed’s volume, which appeared barely a year before the outbreak of the 
World War, will always remain as the most brilliant and faithful picture 
of the Dual monarchy at its heyday: from it much of the atmosphere 
of a now vanished world can still be recaptured, and it can still be read 
with pleasure and profit, not merely because it is so well written, but 
above all because its author had lived it before writing it. Mr. Taylor, 
belonging to the post-war world, writes perforce on more abstract lines, 
and it is quite clear that he is more interested in political trends and 
currents than in outstanding personalities. This is a pity, because such 
minute pen-nail sketches as those of Adler, Schénerer, and Friedjung 
(to the last of whom he assigns exaggerated importance) show how well 
he can hit a nail on the head. Now and then, it is true, come flashes of 
rather mordant wit directed against an individual. Francis ‘ distrusted 
all his relatives unless they were half-witted’ : Ferdinand ‘ lives in history 
for one recorded saying, ‘“‘ I’m the Emperor and I will have dumplings ”’ ’. 
Francis Joseph pervades the whole narrative, as is inevitable in any 
history of Austria, but remains shadowy and impersonal, hardly a man of 
flesh and blood. But within these slightly inhuman limits, Mr. Taylor’s 
judgements are acute, balanced, and admirably fair, even when he reveals 
very definite sympathies. A good example is his treatment of the mis- 
calculations ‘in the Marxist strategy ’. 

The dates in the book’s title are a little misleading, for the period 
before 1848 is dismissed in 58 pages, and the highly complicated story of 
the revolutions of that year in another 18. But the conflicting aims of 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and to a lesser degree Croatia, are clearly 
summed up. One of the most original and unexpected verdicts in the 
book—differing from that of the average English writer—is that upon 
Kossuth, of whose plans for a Danubian confederation he says, ‘ It was a 
fitting irony that the one wise constructive proposal Kossuth ever made 
destroyed at a blow his influence in Hungary’ (p. 134). His verdict 
upon Kossuth’s pre-revolutionary career also deserves quoting. ‘ Kossuth 
became the popular hero of Hungary and, in time, of radicalism throughout 
Europe ; but in fact he had nothing in common with the serious, con- 
scientious radicalism of the nineteenth century. He was rather the first 
dictator to rise to power by prostituting idealism to the service of 
racial passion,’ (p. 57). He is right in recognizing the man’s essential 
intolerance. 

His view of Schwarzenberg is surely rather far-fetched : for though it 
is quite true to speak of his ‘ persistent hostility to England’, it seems 
difficult to explain this by ‘his annoyance at the English failure to use 
force as the basis of their State’. Much more convincing is the estimate 
of Schmerling, his failure to make a reality of German liberalism, and what 
Mr. Taylor aptly calls his ‘dynastic fumblings’. He does full justice to 
Deak, and realizes the extent to which the very different qualities of 
Deak and Andrassy complemented each other and strengthened their 
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close alliance. But he is sometimes unduly depreciatory of Andrassy : 
e.g. ‘where Dedk was moderate from a strong sense of equity, Andrassy 
was so only from expediency’. Andrassy’s policy at the Congress of 
Berlin was surely more than a mere ‘ feat of legerdemain’. Much broader 
and fairer is the view that Andrassy wished ‘ to make Hungary the dominant 
force in a powerful Austria-Hungary’: and it may be argued that he 
succeeded, and that this legacy was what proved in the end fatal to the 
Habsburg monarchy. In any case it is quite unjust to contrast an 
‘arrogant’ Andradssy, with an ‘ unassuming’ Kalnoky. (The latter’s 
dispatches tell a different tale.) Much less unwarrantable are the refer- 
ences to Aehrenthal and Izvolsky as ‘ two political card-sharpers ’, and to 
Berchtold as an ‘empty-headed aristocrat who could only watch the 
march of events in impotent bewilderment ’. 

The last 44 pages are devoted to ‘Solution by Violence’: and with 
so crowded a canvas and such a succession of events, only the merest 
sketch is possible. The figure of Francis Ferdinand emerges clearly as the 
impatient heir, rendered frantic by the consciousness that Magyar policy 
was undermining the structure of the whole monarchy and with it the 
Imperial house itself. It is a pity that Mr. Taylor, in referring briefly to 
Otto Bauer’s interesting project of racial reconstruction, should have 
passed over two other contemporary schemes, equally constructive, on the 
whole better known and in their day less unattainable—those of Karl 
Renner and of Aurel Popovici, of which the latter is believed to have had 
its influence upon, Francis Ferdinand himself. 

Just because the book maintains so high a standard of accuracy, it may 
be well to urge revision of the following points of detail. On page 162 
Mr. Taylor identified the majority party in the Croatian Sabor of the 
‘seventies, with the later ‘Party of Right’. A passage on page 263 
suggests that the fifty-three victims of the Zagreb treason trial (‘ Agram ’ 
may surely be discarded at this time of day) were identical with the 
‘Serbo-Croat politicians ’ who brought the famous Friedjung libel action 
in Vienna. At Zagreb there was a panel of judges, all Croats, not ‘a 
Hungarian judge’. Masaryk was not alone in the Austrian parliament : 
he was one of three deputies of the Realist party (p. 265). ‘ Imperial 
Council’ is, of course, a perfectly literal translation of ‘ Reichsrat’, but 
the ordinary reader may be forgiven if he does not recognize it as the 
Austrian parliament. Bukovina was not ‘severed by Galicia from the rest 
of the Monarchy’, but had a common boundary with Hungary. Moravia 
was not ‘ merely a convenient administrative unit which the Habsburgs had 
created’: it existed already under the Premyslid and Luxemburg kings. 
It is not quite clear why on page 268 Italy is described as ‘ this ridiculous 
simulacrum of a national State’: even since the inclusion of 600,000 
Slovenes and Croats it is more of a racial unit than most other states. 
The references to the Slovaks overlook the capital and altogether dispro- 
portionate role played by the Protestant minority. The use of ‘ Russian’ 
for the Ruthenes of Hungary, and sometimes of Galicia (e.g. p. 158) is 
deliberate, but none the less very misleading: for though the word 
‘Ruthene ’ was artificial in its origin, it none the less has acquired a very 
distinct meaning of its own, as applied to a specific Slav race living both 
in eastern Galicia and on the southern or Hungarian side of the Carpathian 
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watershed. On the vast canvas of the Habsburg monarchy these are 
altogether minor blemishes, and Mr. Taylor’s book may be described as 
scholarly, well-proportioned, and realistic. R. W. Seton-Watson. 


The Gold Rushes. By W. P. Morretn. (London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1940.) 


In the notable series on Pioneer Histories there are few volumes as signifi- 
cant as that by Mr. Morrell on the Gold Rushes. It is concerned primarily 
with placer mining, since it was the existence of free gold which precipitated 
the sudden migrations of large numbers of men. For the first time an 
attempt has been made to show the significance of these migrations as a 
whole and to point to their influence on economic, social, and political 
development. In turn the gold rushes in Brazil, Siberia, California, 
British Columbia, and the Rocky Mountain states, Australia and New 
Zealand, South Africa, Alaska and the Klondike are described, and the 
accounts include valuable maps, extensive bibliographies and a detailed 
index. 

The first chapters on the early history of gold mining and on Brazil 
and Siberia are concerned with development by Spain and Portugal in the 
Atlantic basin and by Russia on the continent of Asia. Extraction of 
gold in Brazil was characterized by the use of slaves and extensive govern- 
ment regulations. The effects were evident in the expansion of trade 
through Lisbon to England in the eighteenth century and in the difficulties 
of the British planters in the West Indies which followed a rise in the price 
of slaves. The approach to the gold regions of Siberia was by land, and 
exploitation reached a high point in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The author concludes ‘ that the social and economic structure of the old 
Russia was incapable of the adaptation successfully made in other great 
gold-producing countries’. The student of mining will be particularly 
grateful for the studies of Brazil and Siberia because of the relative in- 
accessibility of material. 

The remainder of the volume is concerned with the gold rushes of the 
Pacific with the exception of the chapter on South Africa. The mountain 
ranges of North America along the Pacific border provided a geological 
background in which gold had been worked loose by the violence of the 
short, swift rivers. The first stage of extracting gold had been completed 
by geological action, and it was found by the prospector who searched the 
lower bars of the rivers and began systematic search for the rich deposits 
of nuggets up the main river and its promising tributaries. The regions 
were accessible to the sea, and the participants were Anglo-Saxons engaged 
in exploitation under a system of private enterprise. The development 
followed a fairly definite cycle. Beginning with the gold rush to California 
large numbers of immigrants were attracted. With the occupation of the 
available claims and the exhaustion of the placer beds, surplus population 
poured out to adjacent watersheds and into the Pacific Coast states, and 
in turn northward to the Fraser river and its tributaries in British Columbia, 
and to the Yukon and its tributaries in Canada and Alaska. Australians 
attracted to California returned to prospect Australia and to discover the 
gold-fields of New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. The experi- 
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ence acquired in the first gold rush was carried forward in prospecting 
and exploiting later gold rushes. The technique of California was adapted 
to the problems of British Columbia and these in turn to the problems 
of the Yukon, particularly that of handling frozen ground. Successive 
gold rushes tended to become more violent as a result of the experience 
gained and the opening up of the region by the introduction of improved 
communication and transport facilities. 

The author has outlined the geographical characteristics of each region 
and traced the history of its technique and its implications to the political 
and economic institutions. But he has done much more in suggesting not 
only the indirect effects of gold production on credit. in the ’fifties and 
sixties but also the immediate effects on the countries bordering the 
Pacific. In North America the transcontinental railways were extended 
from the Atlantic seaboard, first to California in the United States and 
later to Vancouver and Prince Rupert in Canada. Construction of these 
railways was followed by the rapid economic development of the interior 
of the continent and had an important influence on social and political 
institutions. The problems of the federal governments of the United 
States, Canada, and Australia cannot be understood without an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the gold rushes. Each region had common prob- 
lems in the handling of oriental labour, in reaching compromises between 
individualism and the necessity of government intervention, in the develop- 
ment of transport and navigation to the needs of the enormous distances 
of the Pacific and from the Pacific to the highly industrialized areas of the 
Atlantic, and in the exploitation of natural resources along lines adapted 
to these distant markets. But the problems became more acute in the 
regions discovered at later dates, and as the rate of development increased. 
A study of expansion in the Pacific since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, with its implications for the twentieth century, must begin with 
the gold rushes, and for this Mr. Morrell has given us an excellent guide. 

The gold rushes of the Pacific occupied a major position in eliminating 
the influence of the fur trade and of the penal settlements which retarded 
population growth and in contributing to a substantial and sudden increase 
in population. They provided a violent disturbance to the equilibrium 
of the Atlantic and accentuated that expansion of the industrial areas 
which followed the emergence of free trade in Great Britain. 

H. A. Innis. 





Short lNotices 


Dr. Stpney Smitu’s edition of the Great Roll of the Pipe for the Seventh 
Year of King John (Pipe Roll Society, new series, xix, 1941) carries on 
with competence the series so well edited by Mrs. Stenton. Mrs. Stenton 
is indeed to be congratulated on the formation of a little school of editors. 
The roll of Michaelmas 1205 is large. It contains a great deal of informa- 
tion about the arrangements for the king’s projected and abandoned 
expedition to France after the loss of Normandy, and, inter alia, about 
the reform of the coinage in England. Mr. Smith has written a careful 
and detailed introduction, in which he brings out and comments upon 
every phase of historical interest. He has maintained the tradition which 
makes the introductions to the volumes in this series indispensable con- 
tributions to the history of the reigns of Richard and John. J. 


In his edition of the Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregrinorum Hiero- 
solymam Tendentium et Silviam Capientium (Proceedings of American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 81: Philadelphia, 1939) Professor C. W. David 
continues his researches into the participation of northern crusaders in 
the conquest of Portugal from the Moors. He had already shown in his 


treatment of the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi that he interpreted the task 
of editor in the fullest sense, and here we have again not only a careful 
revision of the text but a close examination also of the subjects with 
which it deals. It is to be hoped that the eventual outcome of these 
studies will be a full account of relations between north-west Europe 
and the northern and western coasts of the Spanish peninsula during the 
twelfth century. Kurth, in his Der Anteil Niederdeutscher Kreuzfahrer 
an den Kampfen der Portugiesen gegen die Mauren, has dealt with some of 
the problems and incidents, but it is amply clear that Professor David, 
particularly with regard to England, has much to add. Certainly it is 
a field in which he has no rival. The introduction and appendixes alone 
are sufficient justification for this new edition, but it is only natural that 
some justification should be sought, as Chroust’s edition of the Narratio 
in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica appeared as recently as 1928. 
Chroust’s inclusion of this text was, however, largely accidental. The 
volume of the Monumenta with which he was concerned deals with the 
history of Barbarossa’s crusade, and an important manuscript of the 
Epistola de Morte Friderici Imperatoris is bound up with the only known 
manuscript of the Narratio. The latter, though dealing with one of the 
German expeditions, is not concerned with the emperor’s crusade, and 
Chroust had probably little interest in or specialized knowledge of the 
particular Portuguese problems. He also admits that the direct work 
on the manuscript or photographic copy was not his, but a collaborator’s. 
The result, as the present editor demonstrates, was not entirely successful. 
Several place-names have been wrongly rendered, and a serious error as 
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to the number of ships at the siege of Alvor, mis-read in Gazzera’s edition 
(the first publication of the Narratio), has not been corrected. The case 
for this new editing of the text seems proven. It is, however, arguable 
that the subject-matter of the Narratio is not quite so unrelated to 
Chroust’s main theme as Professor David maintains. One of his few 
omissions is with regard to the position of the north German sea expedi- 
tions in the scheme of the crusade as a whole. The main army, following 
the route through the Balkans, bitterly criticized the sea-farers, who 
could not coincide in arrival with the main venture and thereby dissipated 
its strength. There is possibly an echo of this controversy in the opening 
passage of the Narratio where stress is laid on the journey ‘ per longissimos 
tractus maris’ as though in reply to the charge that the sea passage was 
an easier alternative and therefore of less worth in this penitential under- 
taking, ‘ compendiosa navigatio, quae minus hostilis timoris paganorum 
habuit’ as the so-called Ansbert puts it. One most notable feature of 
the Narratio is its detailed account of the fortifications of Silves, which 
are to-day among the most important survivals of Moorish military 
architecture. Professor David has spent much care on expounding the 
technical terms used by his author, and has visited the town to study 
its site and present state. It was, however, as he admits, a brief visit, 
nor was he able to obtain any photographs or plans, which would have 
been of much interest both in relation to the text and to the wider study 
of castle building in general, and would have given a final completeness 
to the generous commentary which, as it is, Professor David has given us. 


T. S. R. B. 


The Irish Manuscripts Commission, which is doing so much to illuminate 
the obscurity of Irish history, has issued the late Miss M. V. Clarke’s 
Register of the Priory of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Tristernagh (Dublin : 
Stationery Office, 1941). This was left unfinished, though Miss Clarke 
had completed the transcription of the manuscript in the Cathedral 
Library at Armagh and had amassed a good deal of material for the intro- 
duction and notes. Two transcripts had been made previously, when 
the manuscript was more perfect than it now is, one by Christopher 
Fitzgerald of Laragh in 1618 (Rawlinson MS. B. 504, in the Bodleian), 
the other, now bound up with the original, by Daniel Egan in 1716. These 
have been collated by Miss J. S. A. Macaulay, who is responsible for the 
text, while the introduction and historical notes have been put into shape 
by another of Miss Clarke’s pupils, Miss K. M. E. Murray. The charters 
are mostly of the late twelfth or early thirteenth centuries, and are chiefly 
concerned with the lordship of Geoffrey de Costentin in Westmeath, 
though the priory had outlying property in the counties of Longford, 
Meath, and Dublin. Miss Murray has supplied a useful map, and has 
taken much trouble in the identification of the places. The text raises a 
question of principle. It follows the readings of the fourteenth-century 
manuscript, the scribe of which was an unintelligent copyist. Fitzgerald 
who made the seventeenth-century copy, has frequently substituted 
correct readings, which are recorded in the critical notes. Now, as both 
Fitzgerald’s and Egan’s copies are from the same original, their readings 
are of no value for any part of the text which is still clearly legible. 
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Their only importance is as a measure of the fidelity and competence of 
the transcribers, and this could be assessed sufficiently accurately in the 
preface to enable the reader to estimate the exact value of the transcrip- 
tions in places where the original no longer survives. It would probably 
have been better, and less expensive, to print a text as nearly correct as 
possible, giving the eccentricities of the manuscript in critical notes. As 
it is, Fitzgerald’s readings, except for a conviction that post should be 
read as pre, are usually better than those of the manuscript. The editor 
could then have printed ad usus meos proprius instead of adversus (p. 40) 
and vices instead of vitas (p. 122). Quociens legitime fuerit premunitus, 
instead of licet (p. 43), is also probably the correct reading, though the 
editor suggests licite. The same page presents an instance of the same 
charter existing in two versions since the fragment there printed, with 
the preamble from the Rawlinson MS. appear to be a compendious version 
of Charter xxxiili (pp. 30-2). There are also two ‘ foundation Charters ’, 
not duplicates, but both undoubtedly posterior to the foundation. As 
in some other cases the cartulary is divided into two parts, the first con- 
cerned with the temporalities, the latter with the spiritualities. The 
cartulary will be valued, both as adding to the too scanty materials for 
Irish history, and as a worthy memorial of its original editor. C. J. 











For the two years 1940-1 the Sussex Record Society issues as its 
forty-fifth volume the fourth and final volume of the late Mr. Garraway 
Rice’s Transcripts of Sussex Wills (Lewes, 1940). The work has been 
finished by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, who has added to it some wills from the 
Chichele register, and from other sources. Those from the Dean’s Peculiars 
in the Chichester registry were unfortunately inaccessible owing to war 
conditions. The projected combined index to the whole work has had to 
be abandoned. It would perhaps be an extravagance, though a subject- 
index would be of much value. The extracts are limited to points of 
ecclesiological interest, but are very informing on all matters connected 
with ornaments, structure, funerals, and doles. The famous ‘St. 
Uncumber’ is once mentioned as represented in Wadhurst Church. 
There are several references to Sussex ironmasters, and an interesting 
entry in which Bishop Reed identifies the parish church of Selsea with 
the ancient cathedral of the diocese. Bequests for the repair of roads 
are very common, and in at least two cases (Rye and Slaugham) incumbents 
left their libraries to the parish. C. J. 





The lands along the River Gambia have seen a much longer unbroken 
story of English activity than any other part of West Africa. The first 
patent granting to English merchants the exclusive right to trade along 
the river dates back to 1588, but the attempts to benefit by it only lasted 
for a short time. It was not followed up with any great vigour and a 
second patent granted in 1598 was quite ineffective. In 1618, however, 
a new patent was granted by James I to Sir William St. John and other 
adventurers for the exclusive right of trade to Guinea and Benin, and 
their first venture was directed to the Gambia. From 1619 onwards there 
have always been Englishmen trading in the river, and the small posts 
they founded there under the terms of the patent are the earliest beginnings 
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of the modern British colony of Gambia. It is therefore the first of our 
West African settlements and is almost the oldest of our colonies. Despite 
this it has always remained in comparative obscurity, and the fairly 
abundant materials for the study of English enterprise there have never 
been comprehensively explored. That reproach has been removed by the 
exhaustive work of Mr. Justice Gray, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Gambia, and he has presented its results in this admirably documented 
and comprehensive history (A History of the Gambia, Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940). It is peculiarly appropriate that the book should have 
appeared just at a time when the Gambia is coming prominently into the 
news, and it is becoming apparent that it has definite strategic importance 
in relation to the Battle of the Atlantic and the campaigns in Africa. The 
work is a contribution of real value to British colonial history, especially 
for the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when Britain and France 
were in constant rivalry for trade and power in West Africa, and it is of 
special interest for the light it throws upon the struggles for Goree, the 
settlement that was the predecessor of the modern port of Dakar. A. P. N. 


In his previous works on the history of Chios, all published by the 
Bodley Head (1932-5), Mr. Philip P. Argenti described five leading 
episodes : The expedition of the Florentines to Chios (1599) ; The occupation 
of Chios by the Venetians (1694); The massacres of Chios (1822); The 
Expedition of Colonel Fabvier to Chios (1827); and Chius liberata, or The 
Occupation of Chios by the Greeks in 1912, and Chios during the Great War. 
Each of these volumes included a collection of documents. In addition 
he has compiled an elaborate Bibliography of Chios (Oxford Press, 1940), 
edited a nineteenth-century Greek epic poem about Chios (Athens, 1937), 
and helped to found a library and museum there, with a periodical bulletin 
in Greek, of which two numbers appeared (Athens, 1938 and 1939). He 
has now edited, with an introduction, Chius Vincta or The Occupation of 
Chios by the Turks (1566) and their Administration of the Island (1566-1912), 
described in contemporary diplomatic reports and official dispatches (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1941). The first part unravels the relations 
between the republic of Genoa and the privileged company, known as the 
Mahona, which had exploited the island since 1346, and adds a sixth 
episode to the five already related by describing the details of the Turkish 
occupation in 1566; most of the supporting documents come from the 
Genoese archives (1521-67). The second part reviews the administration 
during the whole period of Turkish occupation (1566-1912) and shows how 
the Privileges granted in 1567 and 1578 (translated among the documents) 
placed the islanders in a favoured position, especially in releasing them 
from the tribute of men for the Sultan’s bodyguard of Janissaries. The 
predominance of the Latins under the Mahona soon gave way to that of 
the Orthodox Greeks, and the aristocratic families of the island began to 
lose some of their influence only after the Privileges were partly replaced 
in 1866 by the uniform system introduced throughout the Empire under 
the Law of the Vilayets. Though the details are mainly of local interest, 
the book throws much light on the nature and limits of self-government 
by the Orthodox communities in the Turkish empire. C. W. C. 
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It has long been recognized that Milton, Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton 
could all be justly described as unitarians, and Dr. H. McLachlan makes 
a useful contribution to the history of English thought in his little book, 
The Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton (Manchester : University 
Press, 1941), the more so because, writing from inside that tradition, he 
is concerned mainly to set their opinions in the right relation to the tradition 
of unitarianism, and of nonconformity in general. A reader, indeed, who 
is at all uncertain about the differences between Arians, semi-Arians, 
Sabellians, Socinians and ‘ humanitarians ’ would do well to clear his mind 
on these matters before reading the book: having done so, he will find 
much that is illuminating in Dr. McLachlan’s discussion, both of the way 
in which the three authors arrived at their unitarianism, and of the 
posthumous literary disclosures by which, in all three cases, the embar- 
rassing secret came out. In the history of the concealments and disclos- 
ures Dr. McLachlan once or twice seems, though perhaps unintentionally, 
to ascribe independent value to evidence which is most likely second-hand 
(the preface-writer of 1768 on p. 80, Fox Bourne on, pp. 151-2), and he 
sometimes allows the subsequent writers to crowd the three great men 
into the background of the conversation piece; but his subject, after all, 
is not the three men themselves, but their place in this gathering. He 
would not claim to have considered all the scientific, philosophical, and 
other tendencies which combined to produce their unitarianism : his task 
was limited and he has done it well. It may be asked, however, whether 
the letter reprinted on pages 112-13 is really by John Locke the philosopher. 
The original manuscript seems not to be known ; the sentiments, especially 
the remark that ‘ internal knowledge cannot err’ seem scarcely to be his ; 
the allusion, to ‘ pride and prejudice ’ may be only an interesting anticipa- 
tion, but the circumstance that, unlike any other of Locke’s, the letter is 
dated from Gray’s Inn, is suspicious. G. N. C. 


The volume entitled Yankees and Yorkers, by Dixon Ryan Fox (New 
York: University Press, 1940), consists of lectures given recently under 
the provisions of the Stokes Foundation. Instead of studying the New 
England tradition from within, the president of Union College appropri- 
ately takes up the theme of its ‘ foreign relations’, and in particular the 
impact of New England and New York. In this way he presents an in- 
teresting and valuable short study of the conflict of peoples and cultures 
within a limited area. Many parts of the narrative deal with familiar 
topics, especially the earlier chapters on the rivalry of English and Dutch 
in Connecticut and Long Island ; but the author’s special purpose enables 
him to relate this story more clearly than heretofore to the continuing 
rivalry in which temporary agreements only release new springs of action. 
The border disputes after 1664 lead to a settlement which introduces the 
early history of Vermont. This theme in turn is followed by that of the 
great westward migration of New Englanders in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The series, which began by introducing the two person- 
alities of Yankees and Yorkers, closes with an estimate of Yankee culture 
in New York. Thus it has a bearing upon the mingling of peoples in the 
American nation, and the domestic history of two highly significant areas. 
Not the least of its contributions is the strengthened reminder that up-state 
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New York is a very different matter from the city, which belongs rather 
to the nation. G. H. G. 


In the seventh volume of the Miscellany of the Scottish History Society 
(Edinburgh, 1941) there are three contributions, of which the first, by 
Dr. H. W. Meikle, gives the short and laconic diary of the eldest son of 
Drummond of Hawthornden. Its jottings are not unlike those of the 
Quaker whose diary caused Dr. Johnson such intense amusement, though 
there is little enough of the penitential introspection betrayed by the 
Quaker. At one point indeed with its reiteration of ‘ Nothinge ’ it recalls 
the diary of Louis XVI in its lack of imagination. For all that, it shows, 
as Dr. Meikle points out, the sort of life led by a young lowland laird of 
mediocre intelligence under the Protectorate: humdrum on the whole, 
with occasional bouts and one serious quarrel with neighbours, displaying 
something of a keen eye to business, and apparently settling down after 
marriage. There is one riddle which perhaps Dr. Meikle has not solved. 
The curious entry ‘ fattall’ which occurs in the early part of the diary he 
guesses (with doubt) to mean ‘ mortally drunk’, and he frankly admits 
that Sir William Craigie knows of no other instance of the use of the word 
in this sense. But one is inclined to ask whether this can be the true 
interpretation of the word when one finds such entries on a single day as 
‘fattall twise ’, ‘ fattall thrise’’, and even ‘ fattall fowre times’. Even 
if we can believe that he was dead drunk four times in one day, how could 
he remember it, and why, on the one occasion on which he definitely 
admits that he was incapable and slept all night under a wall, does he 
complain the next day of the after effects? If ‘fattall’ means ‘ dead 
drunk ’ he must have been too familiar with its consequences to complain 
about them. The other two contributions deal with Jacobite history. 
From the Stuart papers at Windsor Miss Marion Hamilton adds to the 
evidence about the disposal of the Locharkaig treasure, and substantially 
strengthens ‘the case against embezzlement by Dr. Archibald Cameron 
and Cluny, and consequently against the trustworthiness of ‘ Pickle’s’ 
statements. There is a good and closely reasoned introduction, with a 
tribute to the selflessness and devotion to the cause shown by most of the 
Jacobite leaders, who displayed ‘ both the strength and weakness of the 
Jacobite movement—family tradition, which kept loyalty alive, but 
brought with it petty jealousy and suicidal rivalry’. The remaining 
contribution consists of a number of papers and letters brought together 
on the exiled Stuarts in Italy from a variety of sources, by one who 
knows Italy well and has had access to documents stored in places off the 
beaten track. The documents are generally in Italian or French, and a 
translation is provided. One or two more explanatory notes might perhaps 
have been given. What, for instance, is the meaning of the curious phrase 
in the miniature showing the presentation of the infant Charles Edward 
in January or February 1721 to three cardinals for ‘ his conversion to the 
catholic faith’? Seeing that when one day old he had been christened 
on 31 December 1720 by the bishop of Montefiascone, surely ‘la con- 
versione alla fede cattolica’ refers to England, not to the prince. On 
page 58 there is a note which is obscure. If nipote really means either 
niece or grand-daughter, how could a lady who was born in 1848 be the 
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nipote of a man who was killed in action in 1734 2 On page 80, the doubtful 
word in line 7 should be ‘ coronato’ or ‘ incoronato’, and on page 122, 
“le deliberazioni della Santits di Nostro Signore’, in a letter from the 
cardinal of York, might have been more felicitously translated than by 
‘the deliberations of His Holiness Our Lord’. In the lists of members of 
the Jacobite court in 1717-18, some further suggestions may be thrown 
out. On page 69, ‘Landon’ looks like Lansdowne, ‘ Bouro’ may be 
Booth and ‘ Hoc’, Hook, while on page 86 ‘ Merni’, who has a son ‘ Mons, 
Luigi Nerni’, is presumably Nairne. ‘ Eschin’ looks like Erskine, and 
‘Bout ’ like Booth ; ‘Macmar’ must surely be Macmahon. The absence 
of any name approaching ‘ Hay ’ or ‘ Inverness ’ may indicate that the list 
was drawn up while John Hay was on his expedition to Ohlau. 
L. G. W. L. 


Although a number of important historical works have been devoted 
to the clash between Great Britain and France in North America, there 
was room for an analysis of the diplomatic struggles over the boundaries 
which led to the Seven Years’ War and culminated in 1763 with the evic- 
tion of France from the continent of North America. This analysis is 
provided by Mr. Max Savelle in The Diplomatic History of the Canadian 
Boundary, 1749-1763 (New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: 
Ryerson, Press, 1940). Although the author does not forget the social 
aspect of the struggle, this is necessarily pure diplomatic history, and 
a great deal of the diplomacy in question was the most futile series of legal 
quibbles that two governments ever engaged in. The history, however, 
of the gradual emergence of the final solution—the Mississippi boundary— 
is full of interest. Perhaps the story suffers a little from the relative 
abstraction of the main theme from the backgrounds of English politics 
and European diplomacy. By this concentration on the colonial struggle 
Mr. Savelle unintentionally gives the impression that its merits were 
rather more continuously important to the politicians of England and 
France than they were in fact. Pitt was the only statesman of the first 
importance on the English side who really understood and cared about 
colonial territorial issues as more than so many debating points ; and one 
gets the impression that even Choiseul, though passionately interested on 
certain things like the fisheries, really cared more about the general align- 
ment of forces in Europe. Bute only wanted to get out of the war with a 
good reputation for himself and his master (incidentally, to speak of ‘ the 
peace party, headed by Bute’, in July 1761, is somewhat too simple). 
However, it would have been impossible to relate the Canadian boundary 
question perfectly to the general developments of politics and diplomacy 
without writing a complete history of the Seven Years’ War, and Mr. 
Savelle has wisely drawn the line at this and produced a succinct, well- 
documented and useful analysis of the negotiations. There are one or 
two points which might have been brought out more clearly, e.g. the 
duplicity of Choiseul in his relations with England and Spain in the spring 
of 1762, and the distinction between the Mississippi boundary question, 
which was settled with comparative ease in that year, and the Mississippi 
navigation question, which was not. But this straightforward account 
of the issues and the negotiations is a useful piece of work. eS 
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The Cockpit of the Revolution, by L. Lundin (Princeton University 
Press, and London: Milford, 1940), is the second volume of a Princeton 
History of New Jersey, which the Department of History of Princeton 
University is producing. Mr. Lundin’s picture of New Jersey in 1776, 
of its social, economic, and political condition, of the factors which led 
a substantial minority of the population to adhere to the British cause, 
is quite well drawn, if incidentally he shows how weak the executive was 
and how-consistently authority and the law were disregarded. He is 
also quite successful in showing how the struggle affected conditions of 
life in New Jersey, how feelings became more and more embittered by the 
raids and destruction of which neither side had the.monopoly. But in 
describing and still more in appreciating military operations he is less 
happy : he is clearly none too familiar with such topics and his standards 
of criticism are those of the arm-chair critic, who, moreover, cannot see 
anything beyond the mote in the other man’s eye. His severe denunci- 
ation of Cornwallis for letting Washington get away from Trenton in 
January 1777, may not be without some justification, but it is quite as 
severe @ condemnation of Washington for placing himself, as he had done 
at Brooklyn, in a dangerous position from which he was lucky to escape. 
He does not seem to appreciate that a combatant who consistently refuses 
action, as Washington did from the Brandywine and Germantown 
onward, and has nothing vital for which he must fight cannot complain 
if his opponent adopts a policy of striking at the enemy’s resources, which 
may be ‘ mean-spirited harassing’ (p. 396), but was hitting the enemy 
where he felt it. Mr. Lundin has, naturally enough, relied mainly on 
American authorities and does not seem to have used the British records. 
They would have saved him many minor misstatements, if nothing else. 
For example, though ‘ hundreds of Hessians’ are said to have deserted 
when Philadelphia was evacuated in 1778, the loss by desertion from all 
the Hessian units in America, a bare third of which were at Philadelphia, 
was under 300 from December 1777 to August 1778. An inadequate 
and badly placed map is not of much assistance, and the accounts of 
Trenton, of Princeton, where a British regiment is said to have ‘ broken 
and fled ’ when it cut its way with the bayonet through a greatly superior 
force, taking its colours with it, and of Monmouth Court House, where 
Mr. Lundin does admit (p. 400) the hollowness of the American claim to 
victory, would all be easier to follow if plans were provided. OC. T. A. 


The second volume of the Barrington Papers, edited by D. Bonner- 
Smith (Navy Records Society, 1941), deals almost entirely with Admiral 
Barrington’s command in the West Indies, 1778-9. The great event of his 
career was the capture of St. Lucia—the only territorial success we had 
in the West Indies in that war. This, it is evident, was a matter of touch- 
and-go, and was only achieved by means of the commendable promptitude 
with which the admiral got off the mark as soon as his reinforcements 
arrived from North America; a fact which should be borne in mind in 
assessing the value of the instructions which tied him to Barbados, the 
one place where he was certain to meet with those reinforcements quickly. 
Apart from this one distinguished event, these papers are of value as 
exhibiting a good representative specimen of the troubles of a naval 
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commander-in-chief in the West Indies. The great difficulty was that of 
combining strategic considerations with the satisfaction of the selfish and 
pusillanimous clamours of the owners of West India property for complete 
protection of their interests. The too successful attempts of the Tobago 
planters to get frigates tied to their island, and their arguments for cutting 
the Leeward Islands station in two, show how the West Indians would, 
if they could have had their way, have defeated every kind of strategy by 
mincing up the navy into an incoherent series of scattered and defenceless 
guardships. The difficulties which both Barrington and his successor 
Byron experienced in providing for convoys at fixed times in the height of 
the campaigning season exhibits the interference of trade with strategy 
in another way: Byron was, in fact, heavily encumbered with a convoy 
when he found himself suddenly called upon to relieve Grenada from a 
French invasion. When the admirals were able to relieve a West India 
island from fear of destruction, they were fanned with congratulatory 
blasts of turgid colonial rhetoric, of which this volume must be nearly 
half-full ; but the value of these compliments must be held very doubtful, 
when we consider the complaints which the admirals so freely uttered 
about the colonists’ neglect of the public hospitals, encouragement to 
deserters, and trading with the enemy. Barrington had indeed, as Lord 
Sandwich observed, ‘a natural turn to complaint’; but other more 
sanguine commanders complained of those evils as strongly as he did. 
The last section of the volume is interesting as showing the fatal effects on 
naval discipline of the political factions which rent fleets from top to 
bottom, and caused so many opposition admirals to decline commands 
under the administration of Sandwich: Barrington professed moderation 
and freedom from faction as much as anybody, but it is quite plain that 
he was a Keppel man from the first, and the detestable ingenuity with 
which he eluded taking the supreme command in order to avoid counten- 
ancing a First Lord of whom he disapproved, shows an example of the 
English whigs at their worst. Sandwich may have been a bad First Lord, 
but Barrington’s shifts were not worthy of the conqueror of St. Lucia. 
R. P. 


In The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Newfoundland, 
1783-1832: a study of retarded colonisation (London: Longmans, 1941), 
Mr. A. H. McLintock presents a careful and detailed study of a neglected 
region in the crucial period from the American Revolution to the establish- 
ment of representative government. It was written as a thesis and pub- 
lished as a Royal Empire Society Imperial Study under the editorship 
of Professor A. P. Newton. Based on printed and manuscript sources and 
largely on official material, the volume gives an excellent and detailed 
account of legal reform, diplomatic problems, and the internal struggle 
for colonial status and representative government which followed the 
expansion of settlement and the decline of the control of the fishing ships 
from Poole and other West Country ports. The appendixes include a 
list of governors and chief justices from 1782 to 1833, a map of New- 
foundland fishing areas and treaty limits, extracts from important treaties, 
documents concerning the right to hold land, James Stephen’s report on 
the proposed form of legislature for Newfoundland of 19 December 1831, 
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and various graphs. There is a valuable bibliography and an index. 
The strength of the book with its background of careful work on docu- 
mentary material is the reverse side of its weakness in the treatment of 
the technical side of the industry. The history of Newfoundland extends 
over a long period and involves many regions other than Newfoundland, 
and any account limited to a definite period or to a definite region is handi- 
capped. While work has been done by students of Professor Newton on 
the earlier periods of the history of Newfoundland, Mr. McLintock has 
not been able to overcome their handicaps and in turn his own handicap. 
The focus of fifty years is consequently too sharp. The first chapter on 
the legacy of the past has inaccuracies of which the most serious refers 
to the importance of the banks to the English fishery. During the period 
prior to 1713 the shore fishery was of dominant importance. The mistake 
becomes more serious in later pages (especially 98-100). The truck 
system emerged at a much earlier date than is suggested (pp. 122-4). 
In spite of these limitations the book will serve as a valuable introduction 
to the history of legal and political institutions in Newfoundland. 
Be: ALE 

Miss Eveline Mitford’s Life of Lord Redesdale (London: Longmans, 
1939) is a useful and unpretentious biography. Lord Redesdale deserved 
to be better known, for he was an excellent type of the more intelligent 
of Pitt’s followers, sharing his leader’s fears of ‘ jacobinism ’, but retaining 
the instinct for practical reform. This book makes it clear that we must 
no longer dismiss Redesdale as an Eldonian reactionary. It is true that 
he was mainly responsible for the Combination Laws; that he was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Union; that he loathed the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy, and attributed Emmett’s rebellion to their influence. 
But it should be remembered to his credit that he promoted the 1791 bill 
to relieve ‘ protesting Catholic Dissenters’; that he anticipated later and 
more famous statesmen in his inflexible opposition to Irish jobs, and in 
his desire to commute Irish tithes ; and that his merits as a legal reformer 
drew warm commendation from Romilly. He perceived the evils of the 
Irish Establishment ; and in regard to Roman catholicism his hostility 
was rather to the priests than to the church: he wrote on one occasion, 
‘Can we make this country Catholic as Scotland is Presbyterian? If we 
can, the country may be safe ’ (p. 72). Redesdale emerges from this book 
as a shrewd, honest, and not unenlightened man, practical and efficient, 
and, despite his prejudices and misconceptions, capable of liberal senti- 
ments. Miss Mitford makes it clear that he has been traduced by Irish 
contemporaries and later historians, and in particular she deals faithfully 
with misstatements in Plowden and Barrington. She goes too far, however, 
in calling George Ponsonby ‘a political adventurer and parliamentary 
schemer of the worst type’ (p. 153); nor is it necessary, in order to re- 
habilitate Redesdale, to blacken the characters of his political enemies. 
But this book suggests that some critical work on Irish history in this 
period is overdue. M. R. 


The late Mr. R. W. Giblin did not live to complete even the second 
volume of his projected three-volume history of Tasmania. The Early 
History of Tasmania, Volume II: the Penal Settlement Era, 1804-1828 
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(Melbourne University Press, and Milford, 1939), consists of the author’s 
uncompleted manuscript edited, with additions from his notes, by Mr. 
J. D. A. Collier. All students of the subject will agree that the decision 
to publish is abundantly justified by the wealth of material to be found 
in its 700 closely printed pages. The history is a straightforward narrative 
based upon all available sources, printed and manuscript. The detail at 
times seems excessive, at any rate to a non-Tasmanian reader; but the 
meticulous care with which Mr. Giblin built up his conclusions gives them 
weight and enduring value. If the personal squabbles which made up 
so much of the early history of Tasmania, as of many other colonies, were 
often petty, the principles involved were at times important, and the 
light thrown upon the characters of the governors and officials illuminates 
the history of their administrations generally. Mr. Giblin’s views on 
personalities were decided. None of the governors of New South Wales, 
except perhaps King, comes very well out of his scrutiny of their relations 
with Van Diemen’s Land. Among the local lieutenant-governors he 
defends Collins, though he does not meet Castlereagh’s charge that he was 
‘inattentive in the Article of Expenditure ’ and ignores Bligh’s imputation 
of immorality. He cannot find much to say for Davey. His hero is 
Sorell, a man of admittedly attractive character, and, we are told, ‘ the 
finest administrator who ruled the Island before the days of responsible 
government ’. The most striking departure from accepted views is the 
unfavourable judgement of Arthur. Mr. W. D. Forsyth’s recent book on 
Governor Arthur’s Convict System confirmed the usual impression of him as 
an unlovable man but an able and energetic administrator; but this 
judgement, like that of Arthur’s superiors in the colonial office, was largely 
based on his own dispatches. Mr. Giblin, however, shows convincingly, 
in many cases, that Arthur’s narrow outlook, strong personal prejudices 
and impatience of opposition led him into bad misjudgements, and that he 
was an adept at dressing up a case to impress the authorities in Downing 
Street. His dispatches, in fact, are not as good evidence as they appear 
to be. It would be unfair in the circumstances to dwell on defects of 
proportion or to point out omissions in the book ; but it is to be regretted, 
especially in view of the numerous charts in the earlier volume, that the 
publishers did not include a map on which the growth of settlement, here 
described in so much detail, could be followed. W. P. M. 


The Correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot, edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by Dr. A. Aspinall, represents one of those miscellaneous collections 
formed by political men in ages at once less systematic and more epistolary 
than our own. The more important part of it arises from Arbuthnot’s 
capacity as patronage secretary to the Treasury from 1809-23; in the 
prolongation of his life, for twenty years after the tory downfall in 1830, 
it becomes more mixed and of less value. Taken all in all, its very con- 
siderable interest and usefulness is derived from the fact that it makes 
a useful pendant to Croker or Greville, or even to ‘ Endymion ’, rather 
than from any substantial change that it makes in bistorical values. There 
are very good lights on Peel and the Queen, as well as upon elections and 
party factions. The illiterate folly of the third Lord Londonderry, 
Wellington’s family tantrums, the laborious good sense of Liverpool, the 
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common dislike of Huskisson, the alarmedness of Sir James Graham, all 
these receive welcome and vivid new illustration, probably without much 
affecting the broad impressions already held by students of their papers. 
For the rest, time told rapidly on Arbuthnot, who after 1830 certainly 
showed some of the weaker mentality common in those who worshipped 
the duke and detested reforms. Yet both he and his wife seem to emerge 
from this collection as creditable and sympathetic human beings. For 
that, and for his usual perfectly accurate and skilled editing, thanks are 
due to Dr. Aspinall. K. G. F. 


After 1815 the parliamentary whigs were continually pressing the 
British government to recognize the political independence of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies in South America, as the best means of solving 
the problems of our export trade and of restoring prosperity at home. 
Brougham claimed that these countries, in spite of their backwardness 
economically, were already exporting goods to the annual value of eighteen 
million pounds, and that the abandonment of the senseless doctrine of 
legitimacy would result in such an expansion of our trade as would ‘ leave 
the imagination behind that should try to calculate it’. Until 1825 the 
whig view continued to be opposed on the ground that political recognition 
involved the risk of war with Spain, but in 1823 the first British consular 
officials were appointed, and Canning instructed them to submit reports 
on the trade of the countries to which they were accredited. These reports, 
sixteen in number, have now been edited for the Royal Historical Society 
by Dr. R. A. Humphreys (British Consular Reports on the Trade and Politics 
of Latin America, 1824-1826. Camden Third Series, vol. Ixiii, London, 
1940). Exactly how valuable the South American market was likely to 
be may be judged from the great mass of economic facts and statistics 
which these reports, and the numerous appendices, embody. The book 
is complementary to Professor C. K. Webster’s two-volume collection of 
documents illustrating British diplomatic relations with the South American 
republics, which was published in 1938. Dr. Humphreys contributes a 
useful, though short, introduction, and a good map; the documents are 
exhaustively annotated, and the editorial work in general has been executed 
in a thoroughly competent manner. A. A. 


The doctoral dissertation of Father Daniel T. McColgan on Joseph 
Tuckerman, Pioneer in American Social Work (Catholic University of 
America Press, 1940), is a careful, almost laborious study of the life and 
contributions of one of America’s early nineteenth-century reformers. 
As such it is to be commended to all serious students of social history. 
Tuckerman (1778-1840) had a prominent part to playin the care of Boston’s 
poor. From 1826 to the end of his life he fought, with considerable 
success, for proper school facilities for children from seven to fourteen 
years of age. He contributed largely to the study of truancy reform. 
He was the first social worker to propose a formal bureau for the registra- 
tion of reliefers. But even more significant than such contributions was 
that which he made as minister-at-large, or missionary to the poor in 
Boston. Tuckerman’s interest in the poor was genuine and deep. With 
self-sacrificing generosity, he gave the last full measure of devotion to 
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those who were, and are, too often held to be only the useless dregs of the 
social system. His influence upon the lives with which he came in contact 
cannot be measured, but the happiness and courage that he brought so 
frequently to the desperate and the forlorn was unquestionably his greatest 
gift to civilization. Tuckerman derived much of his technique for the 
ministry-at-large from his Scotch contemporary, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 
The influence of the American crossed the Atlantic in turn and resulted 
in the establishment of ministries similar to his own in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other English cities. 

Father McColgan is to be commended for the obvious care with which he 
has examined the large mass of source and secondary material that relates 
to his subject (the bibliography covers some 64 pages). He is apparently 
a careful student, with a taste for documents. Short but interesting 
digressions give us pictures of Harvard University and of Boston in the 
early nineteenth century, and the book is made more readable by such 
devices. The author has happily avoided any temptation to attack 
the theology of the Unitarian minister whom he has chosen as his subject. 

Father McColgan’s work has its faults as well as its virtues. The 
attempts to achieve touches of humour are not altogether successful, and 
the literary style is at times a trifle ponderous. The reader’s spirits are 
not exactly stimulated by learning that ‘ Joseph’s early years were . . . 
passed pleasantly and profitably at home in the pursuit of rudimentary 
learning and in the acquisition of the principles of conduct which were 
ever to mark a sterling character’ (p. 2). It is possible to wish that the 
author lad been able to evaluate more clearly and concisely the influence 
of Tuckerman’s labours upon the broad development of American social 
work. Such limitations are primarily important, however, as indicating 
that the author has room in which to grow. By and large, the book is a 
detailed and faithful treatment of an important figure, and every student 
of American social history will welcome it as a genuine contribution. 


GG: ¥. BD. 


This third instalment of G. F. H. and J. Berkeley’s Italy in the Making 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1940) covers the period from 1 January 
to 16 November 1848 with the same minute accuracy of detail which 
characterized its two predecessors.1 The authors describe it as ‘the 
period when all the eight small nations of Italy come to the crisis of their 
fate ’, and their impartial account is based on an exhaustive study of the 
Italian and Austrian versions, subsequent and contemporary, including 
hitherto unpublished- sources in the Public Record Office, the Vatican, 
Florentine, Turin, and Viennese Archives, and a narrative of the events 
in Naples by the count of Aquila, brother of Ferdinand II, communicated 
by his grandson. He is-described as ‘a good Royalist ’ but with ‘ Liberal 
ideas ’. The volume begins with a survey of the ‘ Situation on January 
Ist’, showing Pius IX as still leader of the nationalists, but believing in 
federation, not fusion, and divided between his feelings as an Italian and 
as head of an international Church—an inevitable dilemma for the papacy, 
since 1523 always represented by an Italian. The authors think that the 


1 Ante, xlviii, 668 ; li. 376. 
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Piedmontese made modern Italy, because they had ‘ more common sense ’, 
and defend the Re T'entenna, who at the crisis of Custozza ‘showed excellent 
calmness and self-reliance’; but he was a patriot not a professional 
soldier, though ‘ never did the men fight so well as when led by the King 
and his two sons’, as at the second battle of Custozza. But his failure 
in 1848 was a blessing in disguise, for otherwise there would only have 
been a kingdom of Upper Italy. The Piedmontese army is compared 
with the British at the beginning of the Boer war. The Sicilian rising, 
the Sfida a giornofisso, was the work of islanders ‘ who had no real interest 
in the Risorgimento ’, but hated Neapolitan rule. Ferdinand II of Naples 
is leniently treated. An appendix exonerates him from the nickname of 
‘Bomba ’, showing that it was not he but his admiral who bombed Messina 
—an incident which pales before recent bombings from the air. But it 
is admitted that he had become embittered at the time of Gladstone’s 
accusations. The ‘ Five days of Milan ’ are described, and the two battles 
of Gorto, and those of Pastrengo, Santa Lucia, Cornuda, Vicenza, and 
Custozza explained, with the assistance of maps and the authors’ personal 
acquaintance with the ground. Comparisons with the Austro-Italian 
campaign of 1915-18 are suggested by the defence of the Piave in 1848. 
Similarly, Pius IX’s allocution weakened the morale of the troops at 
Cornuda, as Benedict XV’s inutile strage encyclical damped their successors’ 
enthusiasm. The volume ends with the murder by Ciceruacchio’s son 
of Pellegrino Rossi, solus peregrinus in urbe, and ‘the end of the Liberal 
Papacy with the Pope’s flight to Gaeta ’ after being ‘ virtually a prisoner ’ 


in Rome, deserted by all except the diplomatists. Thus failed his policy 
of being ‘ at once a Liberal Pope and an Italian patriot King’. A full 
bibliography completes the book. W. M. 


In the years 1932 to 1936 the Massachusetts Historical Society passed - 
through financial and other difficulties which made the period rather a 
melancholy one and arrested for a time the course of some of its publica- 
tions. That of its Proceedings has now been resumed, and volume 65, 
covering these years, was finally issued and published in 1940. Many of 
the papers read before the Society are not printed here. Of those con- 
tributions which are presented in this volume perhaps the most solid are 
two diplomatic studies: Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith examines the real 
role of Secretary Olney in the Venezuela affair of 1895-6, and comes to 
the conclusion that the Monroe Doctrine did not play a very important 
part in the negotiation as a whole, and that the blustering note of 20 July 
1895 was neither so extreme nor so decisive as it is commonly supposed 
to have been. Mr. James P. Baxter also contributes a valuable study, 
based largely on the Granville papers at the Public Record Office, of the 
objects of the British negotiators of the Treaty of Washington, 1871. 
A paper by Mr. Henry G. Pearson on Frederic Tudor, the ‘ Ice-King’, 
is interesting as a personal study of a hard-faced business man of the last 
century, but does not throw very much light on the development of the 
business as a matter of economic history. Mr. Charles Warren’s study of 
the intrusion of politics into the celebration of the Washington centenary 
in 1832 is an entertaining review of the American press. Many of the 
other contributions are slight, and some anecdotal, and one almost wishes 
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that some of the six hundred pages of this volume could have been devoted 
to one or other of the long-desired Publications. R. P. 


Professor Chafee has written a first-class academic discussion and 
exposition—and an able and generally convincing tract (Free Speech in 
the United States: Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941). 
His Freedom of Speech and The Inquiring Mind were books of the bible of 
the American liberal in the complacent and forgetful easy years, and 
Professor Chafee has now a concern lest the bad times of Wilsonian re- 
pression should be upon the American people again. His argument for 
free trade in ideas, or even in mere controversy, is largely pragmatic. 
Because violent and foolish people were sent to prison for long terms in 
1917 and 1918 for their speeches and writings, wiser and more valuable 
people held their tongues, so Wilson’s programme lost necessary critical 
analysis—as long as the war lasted—and had too shallow roots in popular 
conviction once the war hysteria was over, for it to be saved from the 
hard-featured men who proposed to do well out of the peace. (Not all 
readers in this country will realize that the ‘ Jessie Wilson Sayre’ who is 
here commemorated for her courageous defence of the victims of the 
repressive policy of the Wilson administration was the President’s daughter.) 
Believing with Mr. Archibald MacLeish that America ‘ a word’s shape it is, 
a wind’s sweep’, Professor Chafee has no great patience with the pro- 
fessional American. His heart leaps up when the solemn profiteers of 
patribtism are mocked. When Congress was being badgered to save 
soldiers and sailors from dangerous thoughts, Representative O’Toole 
tried to amend section i of the proposed act to read: ‘ It shall be unlawful 
for any person connected in any capacity with the Army, Navy, or the 
Coast Guard of the United States to read any newspaper, book, magazine, 
or other publication, including the Bible and Congressional Record, while 
in said service’. But ridicule does not always kill, and the United States, 
and still more state and local authorities, are succumbing to the temptation 
to save the Republic from internal and external dangers by what amounts to 
legal evasion or straining of the guarantees of the Bill of Rights. Pro- 
fessor Chafee discusses this movement with learning, acuteness, and an 
agreeable sharpness of style. ‘ Mayor Frank Hague fought the closed shop 
by establishing the closed city.’ ‘Most contemporary writers on live 
subjects who are worth their salt are bound to say some things which 
have a discouraging effect on blindly optimistic patriots.’ Two points 
do not seem to be argued fully enough here. It is not enough to show that 
a movement is weak in numbers and inefficient in leadership to establish 
its innocuousness. Its backers outside may be both rich and powerful. 
Mussert and Quisling, left to themselves, were as unimportant as Gitlow 
or the Minneapolis Trotskyites. Of course, there are more ways of dealing 
with Quislings and Musserts than passing legislation or tolerating action 
that endangers the liberties of more valuable citizens. But we are not 
in 1920 but 1942, and the probative force of some of the precedents quoted 
here is not what it was ten years ago. The Communist party may be 
highly inefficient (I think it is), but it does not admit this fact! Then 
admiration for the English law of libel is all very well and is natural in a 
countryman of Walter Winchell, but it is as effective a way of suppressing 
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some useful types of criticism as equity procedure in California or a beating- 
up party in Governor Talmadge’s Georgia. But this is a masterly survey 
of an important legal and historical theme. D. W. B. 


In three lectures, delivered at University College, Aberystwyth, and 
entitled The Language of Diplomacy (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 
1939), Sir Stephen Gaselee has provided students with an accurate and 
concise (and entertaining) introduction to the study of diplomatic history. 
The first lecture describes the development of ‘ technique’ in the hands 
of sophisticated officials of the Byzantine Empire and the Venetian Re- 
public. The third lecture deals with the rules governing the use of vernac- 
ular languages since the disappearance of Latin as the ‘ universal language’ 
of diplomatic intercourse. The second lecture is concerned with the 
machinery of diplomacy, and is of particular value since it describes in 
detail the procedure followed in the conduct of business at the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Missions abroad. A knowledge of this procedure 
is essential to the study of diplomatic documents. Most books take this 
knowledge for granted, but, in fact, few readers possess it. 


E. L. W. 





Notices of Pertodical ‘il Occasional 
Publications, 1941 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. We 
desire to express our gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these 
notices.- Notices of the 1940 numbers of a few periodicals, unavoidably 
omitted in July 1941, are included here. Owing to present difficulties, 
many of the periodicals normally noticed have not been available. 


General History and European International Affairs 


Kurt von Fritz attempts to rationalize the apparent inconsistencies of the historian 
Theopompus on the hypothesis that Theopompus was primarily an old-fashioned 
conservative with a penchant for ‘strong men’. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

S. Harrison Thomson edits a very useful list of ‘ active medieval and renaissance 
scholars [in U.S.A. and Canada] and their publications, 1940’, with interesting articles 
on the ‘ editing of medieval Latin texts in America ’, and on the ‘ medieval and renais- 
sance holdings in American libraries’. Progress of medieval and renaissance studies 
in the United States and Canada, Bulletin 16. 

P. J. Alexander, The Papacy, the Bavarian clergy and the Slavonic apostles [Cyril 
and Methodius]. Slavonic Year Book, 1941 (Slavonic rev. xx). 

Carl Stephenson, reviewing the literature of the origin of feudalism, concludes that 
feudalism was a phase of government developed by the Frankish kings on the basis of 
a pre-existing barbarian custom of vassalage, itself an essentially military relationship. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

H. J. Chaytor, The medieval reader and textual criticism [points out that the 
medieval reader commonly did not read silently, and that therefore copyists would 
bring an auditory rather than a visual memory to their task ; and that this fact should 
be remembered by those who take in hand the editing of medieval texts]. Bull. John 
Rylands Library, xxvi. 

Fr. D. A. Callus, Philip the Chancellor and the De Anima ascribed to Robert 
Grosseteste [argues that the De Anima is derived from Philip’s Summa De Bono, and 
that it should not be ascribed to Grosseteste]. Medieval and Renaissance Studies, i. 

H. J. R. Murray, The medieval game of tables. Medium Atvum, x. 

Yu. Gautier, The Baltic question in the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries [from 
the Russian angle]. Ist. marksist, 1941, vi. 

P. J. Welch, The maritime powers and the war aims of the Grand Alliance, 1701-4. 
[Shows the importance and the independence of the Dutch in the partnership.] Bull. 
Institute Hist. Research, xviii. 

R. Klibansky, Leibniz’s unknown correspondence with English scholars and men 
of letters [in the British Museum and Bodleian Library]. Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, i. 

Ya’ Zutis, The Baltic question and the policies of the great powers from Poltava 
to the Seven Years’ War [exclusive]. Ist. marksist, 1941, ii. 

E. Adamov, Poland between Russia and Prussia [in the eighteenth century]. 
Ibid. ix. 

Text, in Russian translation, of capitulation of Berlin to the Russians, 9 October 
1760, and of Apraksin’s report of 31 August 1757, on the battle of Gross Egersdorf. 
Ist. zhurnal, 1941, vii—viii. 

Harold W. Landin prints five letters of Thomas Paine to William Short and one of 
Short to Paine on the Nootka Sound crisis, on which Paine was astonishingly ill- 
informed. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

P. Aleferenko, The secret treaty of 1791 between Catherine II and Gustav III 
against the French Revolution. Ist. marksist, 1941, vi. 
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E. J. Knapton discusses the genesis of the idea of the Holy Alliance in the mind of 
Alexander I, pronouncing against the view that it is to be attributed entirely to Mme. 
de Kriidener. History, xxvi. 

Paul Sweet throws some light on the attempt of Erich Bollmann to pose as an 
unofficial American agent at Vienna in 1815. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

A. Molok, The Belgian revolution of 1830. [Prints texts, in Russian translation, of 
thirty-one documents, 29 August to 24 November, from the archives of the Russian 
ministry for foreign affairs.) Krasny arkhiv, civ. 

Philip E. Mosely describes the intervention of the Great Powers in Spain, 1838-9, 
with special emphasis on the mixed motives of Louis Philippe, Metternich, and Nicholas I 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

Earl Swisher describes the development of the trade between U.S.A. and China 
between the Treaty of Wang-hsia, 1844, and the outbreak of the American Civil War. 
Univ. of Colorado Studies, o. i. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald, Marx, Engels, and the Polish national movement [particu- 
larly 1848-9. Emphasizes the change in their views as regards the Poles and Germany]. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

Carl F. Eckhardt sketches the career of Heinrich von Stephan, founder of the 
Universal Postal Union. Univ. of Colorado Studies, co. i. 

Dwight E. Lee discusses, largely on the basis of the Layard manuscripts, the abortive 
Turkish mission to Afghanistan in 1877, with special reference to Layard’s and Lytton’s 
part in promoting it. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

Thomas P. Brockway examines British projects for the capitalization of Persia, 
1888-92, with special reference to the part played by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 
Ibid. 

Harold E. Davis prints seven documents throwing light on the Perdicaris affair, 
over which the U.S. Government intervened in Moroccan affairs, 1904. Ibid. 

René Albecht-Carrié examines the relations of Italy with the other Allied Powers 
during the absence of Orlando and Sonnino from the Peace Conference, 24 April-7 May 
1919. [Based largely on Crespi’s memoirs.] Ibid. 

René Albrecht-Carrié prints the French text of the note handed by the British, 
French, and American delegations to Tittoni on his arrival at the Peace Conference as 
head of the new Italian delegation, 28 June 1919. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 


France 


Helen Richardson, The affair of the lepers [prints two letters purporting to have 
been written to Queen Isabella of England in 1321 about the supposed conspiracy of 
the lepers in France]. Medium Atvum, x. 

H. J. Chaytor, Statutes of the confraternity of St. Lazare in Bordeaux [compiled 
in the fifteenth century: the confraternity was a burial and benefit society, and was 
said to have been refounded by Eleanor, queen of Henry III of England]. Ibid. 

Dorothy Mackay Quynn describes a dossier giving details of the attempts of 
bandoliers to kidnap or abduct people in Orleans for the eolony of New Orleans, 1720. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvi. 

Shelby T. McCloy studies the measures of flood relief and prevention taken in 
eighteenth-century France. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

J. Bouchary, Social services in Paris at end of eighteenth century [facts about 
the Compagnie du Ventilateur and Compagnie des pompes antiméphitiques]. Annales 
Historiques, March-April 1940. 

J. Bascou, A regional study of the peasantry of Béarn in 1789, confirming Arthur 
Young’s impression that they were exceptionally prosperous, and showing that this 
was mainly due to their economic relations with north Spain. Ibid. Jan.—Feb. 1940. 

Thomas F. Power, Jr., prints an official report of February 1789 on the funds 
expended on unemployment relief by. the French government. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

F. Vézinet prints hitherto unpublished documents on meeting of States-General, 
1789. Annales Historiques, Jan.—Feb. 1940. 

P. E. Schazmann prints eye-witness account of Revolution of 1793 at Lyons. Ibid. 
March-April 1940. 


E. Zhelubovskaya, The Communard struggle in Marseilles in 1871. Ist. marksist, 
1941, vi. 
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Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


P. Grierson, Election and inheritance in early Germanic kingship. Argues that 
there is little foundation for the view, upheld by, e.g., Bury and Kern, that each tribe 
possessed a kingly family, from whom they elected their kings. The tribes investi- 
gated are the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Lombards. Cambridge Hist. Journal, vii. 

F. L. Carsten, Slavs in north-eastern Germany [concludes that in the medieval 
German colonization of the region east of the Elbe and Saale, the majority of the 
Slav inhabitants remained on their holdings, and formed part of the peasant popula- 
tion]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 






Great Britain and Ireland 


F. G. Simpson and I. A. Richmond, Petriana and the tactical arrangement of 
Hadrian’s Wall in Cumberland [excavations in 1940 prove that Petriana may be 
identified with Stanwix]. Durham Univ. Journal, xxxiii. 

W. Levison, St. Alban and St. Albans [examines the history of the cult and legend 
of St. Alban]. Antiquity, xv. 

Margaret Deanesly traces Frankish influences at the court of Kent during the 
reign of Aethelberht. History, xxvi. 

C. Fox, The boundary line of Cymru [a valuable summary of and commentary 
upon the author’s archaeological survey of Offa’s Dyke, illustrated with maps and 
plates]. Proc. of Brit. Academy, xxvi; also separately published. 

The late Rev. P. Walsh, The chronology of the Irish Annals. Argues that, if the 
systems of dating used are correctly interpreted, there is substantial agreement in 
chronology between the older collections of Irish Annals from about the beginning of 
the tenth century. Irish Hist. Studies, ii. 

W. 8S. Angus, The eighth scribe’s dates in the Parker MS. of the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle [concludes that the eighth scribe was not a first-rate chronological authority]. 
Medium Aivum, x. 

R. W. Southern, St. Anselm and his English pupils [illustrates the influence of 
Anselm from the works of the monk Rodolfus (who may be Ralph d’Escures, Anselm’s 
successor as archbishop), Gilbert Crispin, and Prior Elmer of Christ Church, Canterbury]. 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, i. 

Eleanor Rathbone, Master Alberic of London, ‘ Mythographus tertius Vaticanus ’ 
[establishes Alberic’s authorship of the treatise, and suggests that he may have been 
a canon of St. Paul’s about 1160]. Ibid. 

H. E. Butler, Notes on the text of Jocelin of Brakelond [prints the chief results of 
a collation of the printed text with the unique manuscript]. Medium Aivum, x. 

R. C. Payne, Agrarian conditions and estate management in Wiltshire, 1200-1500. 
[Owners, Duchy of Lancaster, Lords Hungerford, Bishop of Winchester. Evidence 
of villein prosperity.] Bull. Institute Hist. Research, xviii. 

H. G. Richardson, The Oxford law school under John. Law Quart. Rev. lvii. 

F. M. Powicke examines the political background of the murder of Henry Clement 
at Westminster in 1235. History, xxv. 

Dom A. Wilmart commences a valuable detailed summary of Bodleian MS. Add. 
A. 44, a thirteenth-century anthology of prose and verse, with some fifteenth-century 
additions, and once the property of Bishop Thomas Bekynton; the collection may 
have some connection with Wigmore Abbey : items hitherto unprinted will appear in 
an appendix. Medieval and Renaissance Studies, i. 

E. M. Carus-Wilson, An industrial revolution of the thirteenth century [argues 
that the supposed decline of the cloth-making industry in England in the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century is an illusion created by the undoubted decline of the 
industry in the towns which were its centres in the twelfth century ; and that there 
was a migration of cloth-making into the open country owing to the spread of the use 
of water-driven fulling mills duting the thirteenth century]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

T. Jones Pierce, The growth of commutation in Gwynedd during the thirteenth 
century [including useful critical comments on the manorial extents]. Bull. of Board 
of Celtic Studies, x. 

J. E. Lloyd, Dolforwyn [discusses the date (1273) and name of the castle built by 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd]. Ibid. 
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Hilda Johnstone describes some disputed elections at the nunnery of Elstow, 
especially one in 1315. Church Quart. Rev. exxxiii. 

T. C. Porteus investigates legend of Mab’s Cross, Wigan. [Arose from Sir William 
de Bradshaigh (ob. 1333) and his wife Mabel le Norreys (ob. c. 1349) and their feud 
with the Hollands, &c., in Lancashire.] Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Soe. lv. 

J. R. Strayer contributes to the discussion of the conception of the ‘ community 
of the realm’ embodied in the Statute of York, which he does not believe to indicate 
increased recognition of the importance of the representative elements in Parliament. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvii. 

J. Saltmarsh, Enlightening discussion of the character of the Black Death and its 
recurrences and their effect on population and economic decline. Cambridge Hist. 
Journal, vii. 

V. H. Galbraith, John Seward and his circle [shows that Seward (1364-1435) was 
a teacher of Latin in London, and belonged to a circle which was a real centre of 
classical studies in the capital; prints his will, some letters, and epigrams]. Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, i. 

E. J. Jones, John Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph (d. 1410). Nat. Library of Wales 
Journal, ii. 

Margaret C. Griffith, The Talbot-Ormond rivalry for the control of the Anglo-Irish 
government, 1414-17. Irish Hist. Studies, ii. 

A. R. Myers prints the household account of Queen Joan for Oct.—Dec. 1419, and 
an inventory of her jewels and other valuables in August 1419. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, xxvi. 

L. M. Angus-Butterworth, The monumental brasses of Cheshire. [With plates.] 
Trans. Lanes. and Cheshire Antiquarian Soe. lv. 

D. B. Quinn, The early interpretation of Poynings’ Law: emphasizing the flexi- 
bility of the working of the law and anticipations of the provisions of the amending 
Act of 1557. Irish Hist. Studies, ii. 

R. D. Edwards and T. W. Moody, The history of Poynings’ Law, 1495-1615. [A 
‘historical revision ’ of which the earlier part is based on Mr. Quinn’s article mentioned 
above.] Ibid. 

A. G. Little, Introduction of the Observant Friars into England [prints a papal 
bull of 1498 authorizing the transfer of five conventual houses to the Observants ; 
ultimately only three houses were transferred]. Proc. Brit. Acad. xxvii. 

F. H. Crossley, Valuable detailed inventory of church furniture and other acces- 
sories, e.g. sundials in Cheshire. Mostly post-Reformation. Trans. Lancs. and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Soc. liii, liv, lv. 

Christina Hallowell Garrett describes in outline the Legatine Register of Cardinal 
Pole, of which microfilm copies have lately been made for preservation at New Haven 
and Lambeth. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

R. H. Tawney, The rise of the gentry, 1558-1640 [emphasizes the social and eco- 
nomic importance of the extensive sales of Crown lands during the period]. Econ. Hist. 
Rev. xi. 

Beatrice Hamilton Thompson, Anthony Munday’s journey to Rome, 1578-9. 
Durham Univ. Journal, xxxiv. 

G. A. Hayes-McCoy, Strategy and tactics in Irish warfare, 1593-1601, the period 
in which the English and Irish were most evenly matched. Irish Hist. Studies, ii. 

David B. Quinn prints a somewhat far-fetched pamphlet of 1599 on the colonization 
of Ireland: an exchange of populations between England and Ireland, amounting 
to the complete liquidation of the Irish people, is proposed. Proc. Royal Irish Acad. 
xlvii. 

E. 8. de Beer discusses the early street-lighting enterprises in London down to the 
middle eighteenth century. History, xxv. 

W. H. D. Winder, Precedent in equity. Law Quart. Rev. lvii. 

C. L. Berry sketches the career of Henry Tilson, bishop of Elphin, with special 
reference to his ministry during the Interregnum. Church Quart. Rev. cxxxii. 

F. Taylor, The books and manuscripts of Scipio Le Squyer, deputy chamberlain 
of the exchequer (1620-59) [prints a list compiled by Squyer in 1632]. Bull. John 
Rylands Library, xxv. 

Robert Wilson gives an account of the life of Jeremiah Horrocks, whose researches 
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on the transit of Venus in 1639 give him a high place in English scientific history. 
Church Quart. Rev. cxxxii. 

Margaret James discusses the tithe controversy as a factor in the Civil War, with 
especial reference to the movements leading to the Restoration. History, xxvi. 

The Rev. D. F. Cregan, Daniel O’Neill as a royalist agent in Ireland, 1644—50. 
Trish Hist. Studies, ii. 

A list of the Lord Chamberlain’s department in 1663. Bull. Institute Hist. Re- 
search, xix. 

B. Behrens, Able exposition of the Whig theory of the constitution deduced from 
speeches and pamphlets, 1678-83. Their arguments in favour of a ‘ mixed monarchy ’, 
with the king as a figurehead in practice, and for control by the commons were based 
on the Bible, ‘reason,’ and history, among which ‘reason’ became predominant. 
But they also dreaded revolution and civil war. Cambridge Hist. Journal, vii. 

J.C. Beckett, The relations of the Church of Ireland with the state under William IIT 
and Anne. Irish Hist. Studies, ii. 

W. E. Tate, Note on the bibliography of enclosure acts and awards. Bull. Institute 
Hist. Research, xviii. 

M. Ransome, Catalogue of division lists of the commons, 1715-60. Ibid. xix. 

W. H. D. Winder, Sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls [1717-38]. Law Quart. 
Rev. lvii. 

J. H. Clapham, The private business of the Bank of England, 1744-1800 [small in 
the forties and fifties, more important from the ’sixties, until in the ‘nineties it brings 
in enough to cover a full three-eighths of the Bank’s dividend]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

M. J. Jones, Merioneth woollen industry, 1750-1820. Trans. Hon. Soc. of 
Cymmrodorion, 1939. 

A. H. Dodd, Welsh and English in East Denbighshire. Ibid. 1940. 

B. Dew Roberts, The Ynysfor Hunt [a privately owned pack in Snowdonia, which 
has been in continuous existence since 1765; numerous extracts from the contem- 
porary hunt diaries]. Ibid. 

M. F. Jolliffe, The Druidical Society of Anglesey, 1772-1844 [a charitable society, 
one of whose objects was to promote agriculture]. Ibid. 

T. H. McGuffie, Life in the British army, 1793-1820. [Great hardship for the 
privates and their wives. Fraud and mismanagement in barracks.] Bull. Institute 
Hist. Research, xix. 

A. Popov, England and the threat of invasion by Napoleon, 1801-5. [Prints 
forty-four documents, mostly despatches of Vorontsov from London to St. Petersburg, 
concerning English politics, opinion, and naval and military preparations.] Krasny 
arkhiv, evi. 

Charles R. Sanderson discusses, largely on the basis of Sydenham’s letters to Sir 
George Arthur (now in the Toronto Public Libraries), Sydenham’s policy in Canada, 
1839-41. Bull. John Rylands Library, xxv. 

Trevor Williams attempts to assess the importance and direction of Sir James 
Stephen’s influence over New Zealand affairs, with special reference to the drafting 
of Hobson’s instructions. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

H. J. C. Grierson, Thomas Carlyle. Proc. Brit. Acad. xxvi. 

A. L. Drummond sketches the career of Henry Bazely, an ex-Tractarian who 
alternated between Anglican orders and the Presbyterian ministry. Church Quart. 
Rev. cxxxii. 

M. Tyson, The first forty years of the John Rylands Library. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, xxv. 

L. Price, Place-names of the barony of Arklow, county of Wicklow. Proc. R. Irish 
Academy, xlvi. 

Italy 


R. John Rath outlines the measures taken by the Austrian government to relieve 
economic distress in Lombardy and Venetia, 1814-18. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

Leona Rostenberg prints six letters written by Mazzini to Margaret Fuller in 1847-9. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. xlvii. 

Howard R. Marraro prints some dispatches from the U.S. Minister and chargé 
@ affaires in the Kingdom of Italy on the Italian occupation of Rome, 1870. The 
emphasis on the dangers of a Republican revolution is remarkable. Journ. Mod. 
Hist. xiii. 
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Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


N. Voronin, The archaeology and the history of old Russian towns, tenth to 
thirteenth centuries. [Brief notes on the reports read at a meeting of the Marx 
Institute of the History of Material Culture.] Ist. marksist, 1941, vi. 

G. Vernadsky, The status of the Russian Church during the first half-century 
following Vladimir’s conversion. [Argues that the archbishop of Tmutorakan was the 
primate of the Russian Church down to 1037.] Slavonic Year Book, 1941 (Slav. 
Rev. xx). 

M. Martynov, Vladimir’s 1006 ‘ treaty’ with the Volga Bulgars. [Compares the 
first and second versions of Tatishchev’s history; concludes that he gave a free 
rendering of the treaty.] Ist. marksist, 1941, ii. 

8. Yushkov, The Academy of Sciences edition of Russkaya Pravda. [Important 
discussion, followed by reply from B. D. Grekov and the other editors.] Ibid. 

S. A. Anninsky, Three reports of Hungarian missionaries on the Tartars and 
eastern Europe [1235, 1237-8, 1320. Based on Bendefy’s researches: reprints the 
three texts, in Latin.] Ist. arkhiv, iii. ; 

O. Odlozilik, Problems of the reign of George of Pod&brady. Slavonic Year Book, 
1941 (Slav. Rev. xx). 

8. A. Anninsky, Francesco Tiepolo’s Delle Cose di Moscovia. (Critical analysis of 
it as a compilation without any first-hand knowledge. Prints text, with maps, from 
a recently discovered Leningrad manuscript.] Ist. arkhiv, iii. 

P. A. Sadikov, The oprichnina of the sixteenth century. [Important; detailed 
analysis, particularly of changes in landholding; uses archive material; prints 
eighty-five new documents.] Ibid. 

V. Shunkov, Peasant colonization in Siberia in the seventeenth century. [Based 
on Siberian archives: shows it was more important in western Siberia than usually 
allowed ; mainly by independent peasants and vagrants.] Ist. marksist, 1941, iii. 

Leonid I. Strakhovsky discusses the constitutional status of the national minorities 
in the Russian empire under the Romanovs. Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

A. Oglobin, The question of the treachery of Mazeppa. [Argues that he betrayed 
the true interests of the Ukrainian people by aiming at a restoration of Ukraine to 
Poland.] Ist. marksist, 1941, v. 

G. Anpilogov, The Senate under Peter I [down to 1718. Analyses composition and 
functions, including the ‘ government commissars’; denies Swedish influence: uses 
the Senate archives.] Ist. zhurnal, 1941, iv. 

N. Polonskaya-Vasilenko, The colonization of the southern Ukraine in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. [Detailed study based on local archives: deals mainly 
with New Serbia, Slavyano-Serbia and the Zaparozh Cossacks, 1739-69.] Ist. marksist, 
1941, v. 

M. Traikoff, Rigas Velestinlis in Russia. Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher, 
XVi. 

N. Korobkov, The capture of Ismail in 1790 [by Suvorov. Detailed military 
study ; with plan; uses Russian archive material]. Ist. zhurnal, 1941, iv. 

G. Nikolskaya prints eleven letters of Suvorov to Khvostov, 1795-7. Krasny 
arkhiv, evi. 

A. Predtechensky, The 1812 War for the Fatherland. [A general review.] Ist. 
zhurnal, 1941, vii-viii. 

B. Kats, Kutuzov and the battle of Borodino. [Analyses very favourably his 
strategical and tactical plans.] Ist. marksist, 1941, iii. 

B. Kats, The real losses of the Russian army at Borodino. [Shows from material 
in the Russian archives that the Russians lost 42,438 killed, missing, and wounded, 
not 57-58,000 as usually stated: the French losses are put at 58,478.] Ist. zhurnal, 
1941, vii-—viii. 

A. Chernov, The development in Russia of silk production and manufacture [down 
to 1838. Prints long official memorandum of that y.ar on efforts of the government 
to encourage it since Peter the Great]. Krasny arkhiv, cvi. 

Ya Linkov, Serfdom in Russia on the eve of the 1861 reform. [Includes some new 
material on peasant flights and migration in and after 1854.] Ist. zhurnal, 1941, ii. 

Text of twenty-two reports, mostly from local officials, on peasant disturbances in 
Kharkov government, 1861-2. Krasny arkhiv, evi. 
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S. Bushuyev, Materials for the biography of Shamyl. [Useful sketch of his life 
and policy: prints twenty-five documents on his treatment by the Russians after 
1859 ; they made him a noble and pensioned him.] Krasny arkhiv, cv. 

A. Ryabinsky, Tsarist Russia and Bukhara, 1886-1917 [Mainly based on new 
archive material: includes irrigation, railway, and trade policy, and question of 
annexation.] Ist. marksist, 1941, iv. 

I. Kovalev, The struggle of Tsarism against the revolutionary press in 1905-7. 
[Prints thirteen documents.] Krasny arkhiv, cv. 

V. Evfimovsky, Peasant risings on Crown lands in Georgia, 1905-6. [Prints 
fifteen documents of Crown land officials.] Ibid. evi. 

E. Bor-Ramensky, The Iranian revolution of 1905-11 and the Trans-Caucasian 
Bolsheviks. [Prints twenty-three documents: see ante, lvi. 527.] Ibid. ev. 

Z. Needly, The development of Slav studies up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. [Survey of Czech, Polish, and Jugoslav writers on Slav language and history 
and early Pan-Slav ideas, from the fifteenth century ; deals only slightly with writers 
in Russia.] Ist. marksist, 1941, ii. 

V. Picheta, Slav studies in the Soviet Union. [Survey of Russian work in the 
nineteenth century.] Ibid. iii. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


C. Kerofilas, The imaginary king of Cyprus. [History of the king of Italy’s 
Cypriote title.] Le Messager d’Athénes, 13 January 1941. 

Sydney Nettleton Fisher interprets the struggle between Bayezid II and Prince 
Djem as a conflict between the families of the ‘ Ruling Institution ’ and the ‘ Ulema’. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xiii. 

C. Kerofilas, Colocotronis in the service of England. Le Messager d’Athénes, 
23 February 1941. 

C. Kerofilas, American aid to Greece during the Wars of Independence. Ibid. 
24-25 January, 6, 15, 17 February 1941. 


C. Kerofilas, Greek sailors: Lambros Catsonis, [The hero of 1788-92.] Ibid. 
6-7 January 1941. 


CORRECTION TO APRIL NUMBER, 1942 
P. 175, 1. 11, for Inquisitio Eliensis read Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis. 
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